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Abstract. Two letters exchanged in March 1948 between Claude Schaeffer (1898-1982) and 
Vere Gordon Childe (1892-1957), curated by the Fonds Schaeffer at the Collège de France, 
are commented. In light of other epistolary documents, this file illustrates different aspects 
of Claude Shaeffer’s activities as archaeologist, orientalist and museologist. It underlines 
his investment in numerous fields: archaeology of western Asia, heritage preservation, or- 
ganization of French archaeological research abroad, as well as dissemination of research 
findings and knowledge. 


Le riche fonds Schaeffer du Collége de France comprend plusieurs 
ensembles qui éclairent les activités de Claude Schaeffer (1898- 
1982) dans sa fonction de directeur de la mission archéologique 
d’Ougarit (de 1929 à 1969). Le fonds comprend une grande variété 
de documents : les archives des fouilles de la mission à Ras Shamra 
et à Minet el-Beida, une collection de moulages, des documents ad- 
ministratifs... et des dossiers épistolaires '. Tout au long de sa car- 
riére, le savant entretint notamment une abondante correspon- 
dance scientifique avec ses proches collaborateurs ainsi qu’avec 
des chercheurs du monde entier. Deux lettres échangées en mars 
1948 retiendront notre attention ° (fig. 1 et 2). L'étude de ce dossier 
permet d’évoquer deux grands noms de l'archéologie du XX° siècle 
et de rappeler la « grande histoire ». La première lettre, datée du 
12 mars 1948, est adressée par Vere Gordon Childe (1892-1957) a 


‘Voir notamment les ouvrages collectifs suivants : Matoïan et Römer 2016 ; 
Matoïan 2017; Matoïan 2019a; Matoïan sous presse. Pour quelques études ré- 
centes concernant des documents épistolaires, voir André-Salvini 2019 ; Matoïan 
2016a ; Matoïan 2019b. 

? Matoïan 2016b. Je remercie le Service des archives du Collège de France pour 
son accueil, en particulier Mesdames Chatellier et Guttinger et Monsieur Labaune. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 5-28. 
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Claude Schaeffer tandis que la seconde est la réponse du fouilleur 
d’Ougarit, en date du 25 mars, au courrier de son collègue londo- 
nien, reçu quelques jours plus tôt. 


En 1929, lorsque le grand orientaliste René Dussaud (1868-1958) 
fait appel à Claude Schaeffer pour conduire les recherches sur les 
sites de Ras Shamra et de Minet el-Beida, le Proche-Orient est, pour 
ce spécialiste reconnu de la protohistoire européenne, un terrain 
nouveau. Une décennie plus tard, Claude Schaeffer est devenu un 
des archéologues du Proche-Orient parmi les plus marquants de sa 
génération. Il a publié dans la revue Syria, à un rythme régulier, les 
rapports préliminaires des onze campagnes réalisées jusqu’à la 
veille de la Seconde guerre mondiale, à l’origine de découvertes re- 
tentissantes. Aux travaux publiés dans la Revue d'art oriental et d'ar- 
chéologie se sont ajoutées des communications présentées dans les 
Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres °. L'année 
1939 voit aussi la parution du premier volume de la série Ugaritica, 
Études relatives aux découvertes de Ras Shamra *. 

La période vers laquelle nous transportent les deux documents 
du fonds Schaeffer se situe dix ans après. Claude Schaeffer est sur 
le point de voir paraître l’ouvrage qu’il a écrit pendant les années 
du conflit mondial, sa Stratigraphie Comparée et Chronologie de l'Asie 
Occidentale (III et H° millénaires). Syrie, Palestine, Asie Mineure, Chypre, 
Perse et Caucase. Comme nous l’apprend sa lettre à Gordon Childe, 
l'inventeur d’Ougarit attend avec impatience la sortie de cette 
ceuvre monumentale (653 pages, 324 figures, 10 dépliants compor- 
tant 9 tableaux synoptiques et 1 carte). Le ton de l’archéologue ne 
laisse aucun doute sur le fait qu’il semble exaspéré par la lenteur 
de ce projet : 


«I am in trouble with Oxford Press who is more than slow and de- 
lays my book unnecessarily in my opinion. There are difficulties of 
course, but they could be overcome with more drive ». 


° Le lecteur pourra se reporter au site web de la mission archéologique syro- 
française de Ras Shamra - Ougarit pour plus de détails sur les publications des 
membres de la mission : https://www.mission-ougarit.fr. 

* Schaeffer 1939. 


Une correspondance entre Vere Gordon Childe et Claude Schaeffer, 7 
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Les deux archéologues communiquent en langue anglaise. Gordon 
Childe est l’initiateur de l'échange épistolaire. Son courrier est mo- 
tivé par la nécessité de se procurer une illustration de qualité de 
l’une des découvertes faites par son collègue alsacien. Il fait état de 
sa demande, d'ordre scientifique, après une brève formule intro- 
ductive dans laquelle il s’enquiert de la nature du récent séjour de 
Claude Schaeffer à Chypre : 


«I hear you are now back and hope you had a good time in Cy- 
prus ». 


Claude Schaeffer est aussi le fouilleur du site d’Enkomi, près de 
Famagouste à Chypre. Dès 1946, il a pu reprendre ses fouilles sur la 
côte orientale de l’île méditerranéenne, commencées en 1932 et 
interrompues pendant la guerre °. 

La requête est relativement urgente, puisque Gordon Childe a 
besoin d’une photographie d'objets pour une communication qu’il 
donnera le mois suivant à la Conférence de la Prehistoric Society : 


« I want these for the paper which I am reading at the Prehistoric 
Society’s Conference on the 18th April, when I have to talk about the 
Late Bronze Age in the Aegean and Central Europe, and should be very 
grateful if I could have nice photographs ». 


Il fait référence à des bronzes mis au jour lors de la première cam- 
pagne de fouille à Ras Shamra : 


« could you let me have a photograph of the swords from the pal- 
ace, published in your first Ras Shamra report, 1929, Plate 60, and in 
B.S.P.F., 1930 ? 

Neither of these show all that one would like to see. I have got a 
nice photograph of the sword from the tomb MA’ at Alaca Huyuk, 
from Hamit Kosay. » ° 


La découverte dont il est question est le « dépôt de 74 bronzes » 
découvert en 1929 dans la « maison du Grand-prétre ». La mention 


5 L’archéologue reprend aussi ses fouilles en Turquie, à Arslan Tepe. 
°B.S.P.F. = Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Française. 
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par Gordon Childe d’une trouvaille faite dans un « palais » est er- 
ronée, car elle fait référence aux premières publications du fouil- 
leur. En effet, les vestiges découverts sur l’Acropole de Ras Shamra 
au cours de la première campagne de fouille furent tout d’abord 
attribués par Claude Schaeffer à un édifice palatial, ainsi qu’il l'in- 
dique dans le rapport préliminaire publié dans la revue Syria : 


« Le dégagement des murs construits en gros blocs soigneusement 
appareillés nous permettait de lever le plan d'une partie de la cons- 
truction qui semble, en effet, être un palais important. » (Schaeffer 
1929, p. 294). 


Il y reconnaitra très vite le sanctuaire de Ba‘al’. Au sud-est, l’ar- 
chéologue dégage d’autres constructions : 


« Pour me rendre compte de l’étendue du palais j’ouvrais un se- 
cond chantier à 20 m. à l’est du premier. Nous y rencontrions des fon- 
dations à la même profondeur et dirigées dans le même sens. Mais ici 
le plan révélait des chambres de dimensions assez réduites dont 
quelques-unes étaient dallées (pl. LIX, 3). Comme il me semblait que 
nous étions en présence des magasins du palais, je reportais l’activité 
principale sur cette partie du chantier. »° 


Ce secteur, d’où sont issus les « 74 bronzes », ne correspond pas aux 
magasins d’un palais mais à l'édifice connu sous l'appellation de 
« maison du Grand-Prêtre »’. 

Parmi les armes de ce « dépôt », auquel C. Schaeffer consacrera 
une étude détaillée dans le volume III des Ugaritica ©, se trouvent 
quatre épées dont la forme est particulièrement intéressante (fig. 
3). Elle pourrait en effet témoigner de l'influence d’un type d'épée 
(épée de type Naue II), d’abord connu en Italie, puis faisant son ap- 
parition en Méditerranée orientale (Grèce, Kos, Chypre, Ougarit) 
quelques décennies avant les destructions du début du XII° siècle 


7 Cf. Callot 2011, p. 23-24. 

8 Schaeffer 1929, p. 294-295. 

? En dernier, Matoïan 2018. 

1 Schaeffer 1956, p. 256-259, fig. 223 et 224. 
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av. J.-C. “. On comprend dès lors l'intérêt porté par Gordon Childe 
à ces objets en vue de l'exposé qu'il prépare. 

Claude Schaeffer répond que les meilleures photographies des 
épées dont il disposait ont disparu pendant l'occupation de sa de- 
meure à Saint-Germain-en-Laye au cours des années de guerre : 


« I have only available the three little photographs which I enclose 
and which I have to ask you to return as soon as possible ». 


Après avoir enseigné pendant vingt ans l’archéologie préhisto- 
rique de l’Europe à Édimbourg ”, le chercheur britannique est de- 
puis peu directeur de l’Institut d'archéologie de l’Université de 
Londres lorsqu'il signe cette lettre. Le document est à l'en-tête de 
l'institution londonienne. Le célèbre préhistorien est l'inventeur 
de la notion de « révolution urbaine » et l’auteur de The Dawn of 
European Civilization, première synthèse en langue anglaise publiée 
en 1925 : « My theme is the fundation of European Civilization as a 
peculiar and individual manifestation of the human spirit » *. 
L'ouvrage connut un grand retentissement et plusieurs éditions en 
furent données. G. Childe fait référence à l’une d'elles, probable- 
ment la quatrième “: 


«The new edition of my “Dawn” is just promised, after fifteen 
months. Naturally it is out of date already. » 


Le «face-à-face » est remarquable. Les deux hommes, nés à 
quelques années d’écart, appartiennent à cette même génération 
de savants dont l'aura est internationale. Né en Australie, Gordon 
Childe a fait des études de philologie à Oxford, avant de commen- 
cer sa carrière en 1925 comme bibliothécaire assistant à l’Institut 
royal d'anthropologie de Londres. Claude Schaeffer s’est formé sur- 
tout à Strasbourg, sa ville natale. En 1924, il est nommé assistant 
au Musée préhistorique et gallo-romain de Strasbourg, avant de 


“Jung et Mehofer 2005-2006, p. 126-127. 
1 De 1927 à 1946. 

1 Cf. la préface de cet ouvrage. 

1 Childe 1948. 
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devenir conservateur au musée des Antiquités nationales de Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye en 1933. Les deux savants, influencés par les 
théories diffusionnistes dominant à cette époque, s’attacheront à 
préciser les liens entre l’Europe et le Proche-Orient, et œuvreront 
à faire de l’archéologie une science historique à part entière ”. 

Gordon Childe demande à Claude Schaeffer des nouvelles de la 
publication de son ouvrage : 


«I hope the Oxford University Press is getting on with your great 
book but I doubt whether we shall see it for a year or two. » 


Claude Schaeffer a été reçu docteur honoris causa de l’université 
d'Oxford. Le chercheur a commencé la rédaction de sa Stratigraphie 
comparée et Chronologie de l’Asie occidentale pendant la période du 
conflit, travaillant dans la bibliothèque du British Museum ainsi 
qu’à Oxford où il s’est rendu régulièrement. Claude Schaeffer ex- 
pose dans l’avant-propos, daté de septembre 1947, les conditions 
dans lesquelles ce travail fut réalisé : 


« j'ai réussi à rédiger une partie de l’ouvrage pendant ces années 
tourmentées. Le travail, il est vrai, a dû être accompli dans des cir- 
constances souvent difficiles. Elles expliquent les limites imposées à 
cet ouvrage et peuvent excuser, dans une certaine mesure, ses imper- 
fections » “. 


L'ouvrage synthétise les résultats des recherches archéologiques 
poursuivies entre 1929 et 1939 en Asie Occidentale. Il est fondé sur 
les propres travaux de C. Schaeffer en Syrie et à Chypre et sur l’ana- 
lyse des découvertes et observations faites sur les autres grands 


* Vercoutter 1989 ; Gran-Aymerich 2001, p. 172-172 et p. 621-623 ; Patterson 
et Oser 2004. Gordon Childe exprime ainsi sa position dans la préface de son ou- 
vrage : « The Occident was, I would submit, indebted to the Orient for the rudi- 
ments of the arts and crafts that initiated man’s emancipation from bondage to 
his environment and for the fundation of those spiritual ties that co-ordonate hu- 
man endeavours. But the people of the West were not slavish imitators; they 
adapted the gifts of the East and united the contributions made by Africa and Asia 
into a new and organic whole capable of developing its own original lines. » 

1€ Schaeffer 1948, p. vii. 


Une correspondance entre Vere Gordon Childe et Claude Schaeffer, 11 
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sites archéologiques de l’Asie Occidentale dont il a visité la plu- 
part ”. Comme il le précise, ce qui importe est : 


« de clarifier et d’ordonner cette masse d'observations stratigra- 
phiques et chronologiques accumulées depuis une cinquantaine d’an- 
nées par les explorateurs des sites anciens en Asie Occidentale et d’en 
dégager l’enseignement pour les recherches futures » "°. 


Après l'exposé de la méthode, l'ouvrage s'ouvre sur un premier 
chapitre consacré à La stratigraphie et la chronologie de l’âge du Bronze 
de Ras Shamra-Ugarit. Cette riche documentation réunie pour la 
première fois facilite alors les recherches comparatistes des orien- 
talistes. 

Dans sa lettre, Claude Schaeffer indique avoir reçu récemment 
un courrier de Max Mallowan, autre figure majeure de l’archéolo- 
gie proche-orientale. 

À cette époque, Max Edgar Lucien Mallowan (1904-1978) occupe 
la chaire d'archéologie sur l’Asie Mineure à l’université de Londres 
et est le directeur de la British School of Archaeology en Irak. Ac- 
compagné de son épouse, la romanciére Agatha Christie, il reprend 
ses activités au Moyen-Orient, sur le chantier de Nimrud (après 
avoir déja fouillé a Ur, Chagar Bazar, Tell Brak, Ninive, Tell Arpat- 
chiyah). Le célébre couple comptait au nombre des relations per- 
sonnelles de Claude et Odile Schaeffer. 


En 1948, Claude Schaeffer habite Le Castel Blanc a Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye (14 rue Turgot), comme l'indique l’en-tête de sa lettre. Il 
est rentré en France, après plusieurs années passées en Angleterre 
comme officier de marine affecté au service du chiffre, puis dans la 
Marine française libre, et après avoir été chargé par le général de 
Gaulle d’organiser en 1944 le Service de protection et de sauve- 
garde du patrimoine architectural et artistique français. Sa mission 
au service de protection du patrimoine, mis en place par les Alliés, 
le conduisit à effectuer des voyages au Maroc, en Egypte, à Jérusa- 
lem, à Damas, à Beyrouth, en Asie Mineure, à Chypre. Dans ce 


” Schaeffer 1948, p. vii. 
18 Schaeffer 1948, p. xiii. 
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cadre, l’archéologue put retourner une première fois sur le site et 
s'assurer qu'il n’avait subi aucune destruction”. 

Le fonds Schaeffer du Collège de France conserve la copie d’une 
lettre dactylographiée que Claude Schaeffer adressa à l’Emir 
Chehabi, mohafez de Lattaquié, le 8 juin 1944 (fig. 4). L'auteur 
précise sous la date: « 3° jour de la Libération ». Nous citons ci- 
après le premier paragraphe in extenso : 


« Avant de prendre l'avion pour l'Angleterre où les évènements 
me rappellent d'urgence, je tiens à vous exprimer mes sincères remer- 
ciements pour l'accueil que vous avez bien voulu me réserver lors de 
ma récente visite à Lattaquié. Je vous présente mes vœux pour le suc- 
cès de la mission que vous exercez dans le pays que j'aime tant et où 
j'espère pouvoir revenir dans un avenir pas trop lointain pour re- 
prendre mes recherches dans le sol si riche d'histoire de Ras Shamra ». 


Claude Schaeffer avait alors bon espoir d’une reprise rapide des ac- 
tivités sur le terrain, comme l'indique la suite de la lettre : 


«Il est d’ores et déjà acquis que des travaux préparatoires pour- 
ront être entrepris cet automne pour mettre le camp de la mission et 
les chantiers de fouilles en état de sorte que les recherches pourraient 
reprendre sans délai dès que les circonstances le permettent. Peut- 
être en 1945. » 


La copie d’une lettre dactylographiée, en date du 15 novembre 
1944, confirme le projet de Claude Schaeffer. Il adresse ce courrier, 
depuis l’Angleterre où il se trouve en qualité de « Capitaine de 
Corvette dans les Forces navales Françaises en Grande Bretagne », 
à M. Joliot-Curie, Directeur du Centre national de la recherche 
scientifique, 13 Quai d'Orsay à Paris. Le premier paragraphe stipule 
qu’une demande de subvention pour des recherches à Ras Shamra 
envisagées en 1945 est jointe en annexe. Mais le principal sujet 
abordé est celui de la Commission des fouilles du Ministère des 
Affaires étrangères : 


1 Schaeffer 1951, p. 1. Sur l'archéologie en Syrie, voir Al-Maqdissi 2008. 
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« Avant la guerre, le Ministère des Affaires étrangères, Direction 
des œuvres, avait assumé les frais de certaines fouilles françaises à 
l'étranger. Pour la répartition des subventions, le Ministère s'appuie 
sur une commission consultative. » 


La lettre fait ensuite état d’une proposition pour la composition de 
cette commission par la Direction des Œuvres: le président, 
M. Pelliot (Membre de l’Institut et Président du Musée Guimet) ; six 
membres, M. Dussaud (Secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres), M. Salles (Directeur des Musées 
Nationaux), M. Rivet (Directeur du Musée de l'Homme), 
M. Gontenau (Conservateur des Antiquités orientales du Musée du 
Louvre), M. Charbonneau (Conservateur des Antiquités grecques 
et romaines du Musée du Louvre), M. Seyrig (ancien Directeur du 
Service des Antiquités de Syrie); le Secrétaire Général, 
M. Schaeffer (Conservateur du Musée des Antiquités nationales). 
Claude Schaeffer précise qu’il ignore si la délimitation entre le 
CNRS et le Ministère des Affaires étrangères relative aux 
subventions accordées aux fouilles archéologiques, en fonction du 
lieu où elles se déroulent, sera maintenue. 

Nommé directeur de recherche au CNRS en 1945, Claude 
Schaeffer assurera aussi la charge de Secrétaire général de la 
Commission des fouilles du Ministère des Affaires étrangères 
jusqu’en 1959. 


Dans sa réponse à Gordon Childe, Claude Schaeffer précise qu’il es- 
pére acquérir de nouveaux clichés prochainement : 


« I still hope to get a new photograph this or next year ». 


En cette année 1948, son projet de reprendre les activités sur le 
terrain à Ougarit prend forme, le contexte international le 
permettant enfin. Un an après avoir accompagné |’Emir Djaffar 
Abdel Kader, alors Directeur général des Antiquités de Syrie, dans 
son voyage d'inspection dans le Nord, Claude Schaeffer est autorisé 


par la Direction des Antiquités, 4 se rendre 4 Ras Shamra en 
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novembre 1948 pour procéder à des sondages et à des travaux de 
consolidation *°. 

La campagne sera de courte durée : deux semaines. Les notes de 
fouille nous apprennent qu’elle commença le dimanche 28 no- 
vembre 1948 pour se terminer le dimanche 12 décembre. Les opé- 
rations portent sur le secteur de l'entrée principale du Palais royal. 
La mission fut fructueuse. 

Dès le premier jour, la découverte d’une tablette, à côté de la 
base de colonne méridionale du porche, est signalée (RS 12.01). La 
mise au jour d’autres documents, complets ou fragmentaires, sui- 
vra. L'information est de suite signalée par René Dussaud à l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, lors de la séance du 10 dé- 
cembre 1948 : 


«À propos de la correspondance, M. René Dussaud annonce qu'il 
y a une dizaine de jours, M. Claude Schaeffer l’informait qu’à la suite 
de l’audience que lui avait accordée le Président de la République sy- 
rienne (...), le Gouvernement syrien l'avait autorisé à se rendre à Ras 
Shamra avec ses architectes pour remettre le chantier en ordre et ef- 
fectuer quelques réparations urgentes. » 

« Le Directeur du Service des Antiquités de Syrie, l’Emir Djaffar Ab- 
del Kader vient de me télégraphier, à la date du 7 décembre : “De la 


” Schaeffer en explique les circonstances dans le rapport publié en 1951 : « En 
1947, le Conseil des Ministres prit un nouvel arrêté, interdisant les fouilles archéo- 
logiques, sur l’ensemble du territoire, mesure conforme à une décision de la Ligue 
Arabe. En automne de la même année, |’Emir Djaffar Abdel Kader, alors directeur 
Général des Antiquités de Syrie, avec l'autorisation de son ministre m’invita à l’ac- 
compagner pendant son premier voyage d'inspection dans le Nord. Je revis Ras 
Shamra pendant une journée. A notre retour a Damas, je fus autorisé a faire rele- 
ver ou réparer les installations de la Mission a Minet-el-Beida, ayant souffert pen- 
dant l’occupation militaire, et d’évacuer à Ras Shamra les déblais qui, après 
lécroulement des murs de soutènement s’étaient déversés sur des terrains non 
encore fouillés. 

En novembre 1948, après avoir été reçu par le Président de la République de 
Syrie, qui faisait savoir à ses services l'intérêt qu’il y aurait à rouvrir les re- 
cherches, je fus autorisé par la Direction des Antiquités, à me rendre à Ras Shamra 
pour procéder à des sondages et à des travaux de consolidation à l'exclusion de 
fouilles proprement dites. En décembre 1949 et en janvier 1950, je pus reprendre 
mes recherches dans les mêmes conditions. » (Schaeffer 1951, p. 1-2). 


Une correspondance entre Vere Gordon Childe et Claude Schaeffer, 15 
l'année 1948 


part de M. Schaeffer, Directeur de la Mission de Ras Shamra, vous si- 
gnale découverte d’une nouvelle tablette faisant partie des archives 
du palais d’Ugarit à l’occasion des sondages actuellement en cours 
d'exécution à Ras Shamra.” »” 


Mais il n’est pas encore question de la découverte du célèbre abé- 
cédaire portant le numéro d'inventaire de fouille RS 12.63, exhumé 
quelques jours plus tard, le jeudi 9 décembre. Ce document sera 
présenté par Charles Virolleaud le 17 février 1950”. Le fonds 
Schaeffer conserve des tirages photographiques montrant le 
porche d’entrée du Palais royal destinés à être diffusés et annotés 
au dos. Sur l’un d’eux, nous pouvons lire : 


« Coin de l’antichambre du palais d’Ugarit (entrée W) avec à dr. le 
banc en pierre et l’entrée du puits ot les visiteurs attendant l’audience 
du roi pouvaient se reposer et rafraichir. Ici fut trouvé l'alphabet 


d'Ugarit » (fig. 5). 


Le succès de la reprise des travaux à Ougarit est salué par le Mi- 
nistre de l'Instruction civique de la République syrienne, Mouhsen 
Barazi ” (fig. 6), qui écrit à Claude Schaeffer le 3 janvier 1949 pour 
l’assurer de la satisfaction du Président de la République, qui est 
alors Choukri al-Kouatli (1891-1967), et l’autorise à communiquer 
ses découvertes archéologiques à « la presse étrangère et à l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres », lui-même se chargeant 
de le faire « à la presse syrienne ». 

Dès le début de l’année 1949, Claude Schaeffer prépare la pro- 
chaine mission. Le fonds Schaeffer conserve la copie d’un télé- 
gramme envoyé par le fouilleur au Directeur général des Antiqui- 
tés, l'Émir Djaffar Abdel Kader, en date du 14 mars 1949, dans lequel 


? Dussaud 1948. 

2? Virolleaud 1950. Schaeffer 1951, p. 10-11 : « Depuis que M. Virolleaud a pré- 
senté cet abécédaire, à l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres dans sa 
séance du 17 février 1950, et en a déterminé la nature, la découverte a été signalée 
dans tous les journaux. La tablette révèle en effet, le plus ancien alphabet du 
monde actuellement connu. En criblant les terres, nous avons trouvé une quin- 
zaine d’autres tablettes ou fragments. La récolte continua pendant la campagne 
de l'hiver 1949 et en 1950. » 

* Je remercie vivement Michel al-Magdissi pour cette information. 
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il aborde plusieurs points (fig. 7). L'un d’entre eux porte sur le pro- 
jet de la prochaine campagne : 


« Je serais d’autre part, heureux de savoir si je peux maintenant 
vous faire parvenir une demande d'autorisation pour la reprise des 
fouilles à Ras Shamra en septembre prochain ». 


Ce document nous apprend aussi que Claude Schaeffer a fait par- 
venir à Damas, en début d’année, une documentation destinée à 
renseigner la Direction générale des Antiquités, qui prépare alors 
une nouvelle réglementation pour la Syrie, sur la gestion des 
fouilles et du patrimoine en France. 


« Mon cher Directeur Général, 

Je vous ai envoyé le 22 janvier une documentation sur les Musées 
Nationaux et sur la réglementation des fouilles en France. J'espère que 
cet envoi vous est parvenu et correspond à ce que vous désirez ». 


L’archéologue s’enquiert par ailleurs de sa demande, faite dès dé- 
cembre 1948, à l’issue de la mission sur le terrain, d'exportation 
temporaire : 


« pour nettoyage et étude, des tablettes et fragments cunéiformes 
trouvés l’an dernier à Ras Shamra. Le temps passe et si je devais rapa- 
trier les tablettes avant mon redépart (sic) en Mission en août ou sep- 
tembre prochain. Il ne resterait plus de temps pour le traitement, les 
photographies, la transcription et l'étude des documents. » 


Le dernier volet abordé par Claude Schaeffer est celui des publica- 
tions, auquel il accorde une grande importance. Il annonce la pa- 
rution proche du second volume de la série Ugaritica “ et requiert 
l'avis de l’Emir sur le projet, proposé par Henri Seyrig (1895-1973), 
alors Directeur de l’Institut français d’archéologie du Proche- 
Orient : 


« de faire entrer ce volume dans la série des publications de 
l'Institut de Beyrouth qui continue l’édition de la Bibliothèque 


4 Schaeffer 1949. 
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Archéologique et Historique (...). Je ne voudrais pas accepter cette 
proposition avant d’avoir votre accord ». 


À l'hiver 1949-1950, Claude Schaeffer aura l'autorisation pour une 
courte mission sur le terrain consacrée, comme la précédente, à 
des sondages et à des consolidations. Les campagnes de fouille ne 
reprendront qu’à l'automne 1950 et seront consacrées, pendant 
plusieurs années, au dégagement du Palais royal. 

Avant la reprise des opérations de terrain de l’automne 1948 au 
Levant, Claude Schaeffer projetait de se rendre à Londres, comme 
il l'annonce à son collègue à la fin de sa lettre : 


«I am coming over to London and Oxford in June and very much 
hope to see you then. Let me know if you are there at this time, Yours 
sincerely ». 


Nous ne savons pas si les deux orientalistes purent se voir à cette 
occasion. 


Ce dossier, bien que réduit, illustre les différentes facettes de l’ac- 
tivité de Claude Schaeffer, archéologue, orientaliste et homme de 
musée, et souligne son investissement dans de nombreux champs : 
l'archéologie de l’Asie occidentale, la préservation du patrimoine, 
l’organisation de la recherche archéologique française à l'étranger, 
tout autant que la valorisation et la diffusion des acquis et des con- 
naissances ”. Ces documents d'archive apportent aussi un éclai- 
rage sur le contexte de la reprise de l’activité des missions archéo- 
logiques à l'étranger au lendemain du second conflit mondial, ren- 
seignant sur les institutions *, tout autant que sur les bonnes rela- 
tions que Claude Schaeffer entretenait avec les partenaires du pays 
hôte. Homme de terrain, Claude Schaeffer déploya une énergie re- 
marquable, avec des chantiers à Chypre, en Turquie et en Syrie. Son 
engagement institutionnel ne faiblira pas : quelques années plus 


3 La plupart des pièces d’archives commentées dans cet article ont été pré- 
sentées lors d'une conférence donnée à la Société asiatique, « Quatre-vingt-dix 
ans de recherches archéologiques au Levant nord :l’apport des archives de la mis- 
sion d’Ougarit » (11 janvier 2019, Institut de France). 

? Sur ce sujet, voir Chevallier 2002. 
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tard il entre à l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres et oc- 
cupe la chaire d'Archéologie de l’Asie occidentale au Collège de 
France. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


INNER CIRCLE, REGENT’S PARK, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 
Tel.: WELbeck 1697 


Director: Secretary: 
PROFESSOR V. G. CHILDE, D. Litt., D.Sc., F.B.A. V-P.S.A. MISS- K-M -KENYON, 


MAn FSA. 
I.W. Cornwall, B.A. 
12th March, 1948. 
SCH/48 


Professor Claude Schaeffer, 
Le Castel Blanc, 

14 Rue Turgot, 

St. Germain-en-Laye, S.-et-O+ 


My dear Schaeffer, 


I hear you are now back and hope you had a good time in 
Cyprus. 


I have a request; could you let me have a photograph 
of the swords from the palace, published in your first Ras 
Shamra report, 1929, Plate 60, and in B.S.P.F., 1930? 
Neither of these show all that one would like to see. I have 
got a nice photograph of the sword from tomb MA’ at Alaca 
Huyuk, from Hamit Kogay. I want these for the paper which I 
am reading at the Prehistoric Society's Conference on the 18th 
April, when I have to talk about the Late Bronze Age in the 
Aegean and Central Europe, and should be very grateful if I 
could have nice photographs. 


I hope the Oxford University Press is getting on with 
your great book but I doubt whether we shall see it for a 
year or two. The new edition of my "Dawn" is just promised, 
after fifteen months. Naturally it is out of date already. 


With kind regards to your wife and yourself, 


Yours sincerely, 


V Goralen Culte 


Director. 
vGc/CT 


Fig. 1 - Lettre de Vere Gordon Childe à Claude Schaeffer, en date du 12 
mars 1949 (Fonds Schaeffer du Collége de France, infographie G. Devil- 
der). 
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Le Castel Blanc, 
14 Rue Turgot, 


St.Germain-en-Laye, 


Seine et Oise. 
25th March 1948. 


Dear Childe, 


Thank you for your letter of March the 12th. 
My best photographs of the Ras Shanra swords published 
in 1929 have disappeared during the occupation of my 
house at St.Germain in the war. I have only available 
the three li tle photographs which I enclose and whééh 
I have to ask you to return as soon ag possible. 


The original being in Aleppo I have seen them 
lzst year but could not get more than a promise from the 
curator for a new photograph. These people are very 
plite but extremely lazy. I still hope to set a new 
photograph this or next year. 


I have a letter from Max Mallowan from Bagdad. 
I am gled he is out there and will certainly do a very 
find job. 


I am very interested in your paper on Late Bi ee 
Age in the Aegean and Central Furope. Please let me ave 
a copy as soon as you can. 


I am in trouble with Oxford Press who is more t 
than slow and delays my book unnecessarily in my opinion. 
There are difficulties of course, but they could be over- 
come with more drive. 


I am coming over to Dondon and Oxford in June and 
very much hone to see you then. Let me know if you are 
there at the time. 


Yours sincerely, 


Professor V. G. Childe, 
University of London 

Institute of Archaeology, 

Inner Circle, Regents Park, N.W.1. 


Fig. 2 - Lettre de Claude Schaeffer à Vere Gordon Childe, en date du 25 
mars 1949 (Fonds Schaeffer du Collége de France, infographie G. Devil- 
der). 
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Fig. 3 - Épées et poignards du dépôt des 74 bronzes de la « Maison du 
Grand-Prêtre », Ras Shamra - Ougarit (d'après Schaeffer 1956, p. 258, fig. 
223). 
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8 juin 1944. 
Se jour de la Libération 


Dxcel] lence, 


\want de preadre l'avion pour l'Angleterre oi 
les évènemnte me rappellert: d'u urgence,. je tiens à vons exprimer 
nes tinc*res remercierente pour l'accueil que vous avez vie: voulu 
me r.@.rver lors de we récente vicifte à le'taquié. Je vous pré- 
sente mes voeux pour le succès de la mission que vous exercég dans 
le puys que j'aime tant et où.j'espère pouvoir revenir dans un 
avenir pas trop lointcin pour reprendre mer recherches dans le 
601 si riche d*histeire de ias Shamra. 


i] est dores et déjà acquis que des travaux préperatoires 
pourront“ctre enimpris cet automne pour mettre le comp de la mise 
Sion et les ciautiers de fouilles en état de serte que lee recher- 
ches pourraient repreùdre sune délei dès que les eircon: trnces 
le pernétient. Ieut‘etre en 1945. Comme vous avez bien voulu l'au- 
toriser, les travaux préliminaires (répsrationset con truction a 
inet el Beida, enlèvement de terres déjà fouiilées à us Chamra) 
Leroni entrepris sous la direotion de vensieur Fehdé,chef des tra- 
veux pubiice et la surfeillance technique de itel imond.j'ian,archi tecte 
se ce service. Ainsi je suis sur que les travaux seront exécutés 
de 1: neilieure iegon possible. Dès que j'ai pu faire virer les 
fonds néceseairs à la banque de Laiiaquié, j*indivuerai à N.Fehdé 
les travaux ic entrepmidre suivant le programe arrégte avec lui 
avent mon déprrt de lattaquié. 


Par contre il n'a pas été possible d'aboutir à ür accord avec 
le réparateur H#.sAmelin qui devait travailler au musée du Scrail. Il 
n’a pas voulu accepter les’ conditions proposées et j'ai du renencer 
à l'employer. Bien entendu, il se a possible plus tard guand jè 
reprends les fouilles, de faire faire les travaux envisagésęt ce n'est 
donc que partie remise. 


Je vous prie d*agrcer,!xcellence, l'expression de uns pl ad 


Son Exc:llence Emir Chehabi Prof.Dr.C.¥.A.Schaeffer 
Yohafez,Lattquié directeur des fouilles de Ras Shamra 


Fig. 4 - Copie d'une lettre dactylographiée que Claude Schaeffer adressa 
à l'Emir Chehabi, mohafez de Lattaquié, le 8 juin 1944 (Fonds Schaeffer 
du Collège de France, infographie V. Matoian). 
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Orr, vd 1a tbat, Vey pales vA Ep, 
use dot cale mt fo Enr ed 
dosh terre vi or LOI ef i 


epar e] Aoafear ch wo 


=oy 2. U, Csmmerd a” 

Fig. 5 - Verso d'un tirage photographique argentique montrant le porche 
d'entrée du Palais royal d’Ougarit, avec annotation manuscrite de 
Claude Schaeffer (Fonds Schaeffer du Collége de France, infographie V. 
Matoïan). 
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= REPUBLIQUE SYRIEANE CSS ESSA): 5% Š AIAN 
MINISTÈRE DE LINSTRU” “TION VA su Ve 
PUBLIQUE ` bs DEA ns 
CABINET s ë a 


3 Z oe 
Damas,le £3 ` A N a 


Mensieur, 


Sen Excellence le Président de la République m'a 
trasmis votre lettre du 28 Novembre 1948 et m'a chargé de 
vous expeimer se haute satisfactien des bens résultats ebtenus 


-dans ves fouilles È Kas~ Shamrs e 


Ctest avec plaisir,denc,jve je veus denne l'auteri= 
sation de cemmuniquer ves découvertes archéologiques È le 
presse étrangère et à l'Acadérie des Inscriptions et Belles= 


lettres, Je me charge,ée mon cêté,ée le faire È le presse 


Syrienne. 


Veuillez gréer,Mensieur,ltexpressien de ma heute 


considération. 


LE MINISTKE 
de 
L INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE 


Mensieur le Dr.C.F.A.SCHAEFFER 
Directeur de la Missien Archéologique d 
Ras~Shamre 
Le Castel Blanc,l4,Rue Turget 
St Germain-en-laye ( Seine et Oise ) 


FRANCE 


a 


Fig. 6 - Lettre du Ministre de I Instruction civique de la République sy- 

rienne, Monsieur Mouhsen Barazi, adressée à Claude Schaeffer, en date 

du 3 janvier 1949 (Fonds Schaeffer du Collège de France, infographie V. 
Matoïan). 
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.soivas£ ettov 95 seotgena 201 avon te SiTe 


atys ettov Jonnod as ob taaselaniooet alanos supe Castel Blanc, 
14 (Rte Turgot, 
St.Germain-en-Laye, 


lon sqitepfetrar Ed el Mader py t9 10 TTondo" maba! (Seine et Oise). 
oD Biredtedr Général Aës Ant{daités; 01 Tavovna CEOY 7H 0g 
duonelatbpggag/ nentines asm 2 ,[ar$ns0 “10908110 ‘ope 14 Mears 1949. 
-ROLOVSD 


I ` 
‘Mon cher Directeur Général, 


Je vous ai envoyé le 22 Janvier une documentation sur = 
l'organisation des Musées Nationaux et sur le réglementation i 
ões Fouilles en France. J'espère que cet envoi vous est par- 
venu et correspond à ce que vous désiriez. ê © 


Je vous demandais à cette occasion si vous avez pu 
m'accorder l'autorisation sollicitée en décembre dernier en 
vue de l'envoi temporaire en France pour nettoyage et étude, 
čes tablettes et fregments en cunéiformes trouvées l'an dernier 
à Ras Shamre. Le temps passe et si je devais rapatrier les 
tablettes avant mon redépart en Mission en août ou septembre a 
prochain, il ne resterait plus beaucoup de temps pour le Ke 
traitement, les photographies, transeriptions et l'étude des 
documents. Je me permets done de vous demander de vouloir bien 
mettre ces documents à ma disposition le plus rapidement possible. 


Je serais @'autre part, heureux de savoir si je peux 
maintenent vous feire parvenir une demande d'autorisation pour 
la reprise des fouilles à Rés Shamra en septembre prochain. 

Mes plans sont prêts et, si vous le désirez, les sommes affectées 
aux travaux sur le terrain pourraient être versées en France se 
votre Légetion en échange &'un crédit correspondent en livres 1 
syriennes qui sermit mis à ma disposition à Damas ou Lattaquié. ; 


Je vous ai d'autre part, informé que le second volume Es 
des U itica consacré aux découvertes de Ras Shamra est actuelle- — 
ment entre les mains de l'Imprimeur. M. Seyrig me propose de tq 
faire entrer ce volume dans la série des publications de l'Insti- 
tut de Beyrouth qui continue l'édition de la Bibliothèque Archéo- 
Lee et Bi terse jadis publiée au nom du Hsut Commissariat. 7] 
À la plece ĉe entte qui figure eur la page de titre de Ugariti- | 
ca I (voyez ce volume), il y aurait done “Institut Français 
é'arehsologie de Beyrouth" Bibliothèque Archéologique et Histori- 
que, tome ... Jé ne voudrais pas accepter cette proposition 
avant d'avoir votre accord. Elle comporterait pour l'édition 
l'avantage d'une souscription de la part de l'institut à un 

. certain nombre d'exemplaires. Mais je pourrais renoncer à cela 
_si l'incorporation ĉu volume dens la 5.A.H. ne vous paraissait 
Pasa anttaase étant donné qu'il s'agit d'une mission opérant en 


E 
-— LETECKVANE VAN DEBYBL,. à: 
YELVIBE2 ELEVACEBE2 ae 
$ r 2, A 


Fig. 7a - Copie d’un télégramme envoyé par Claude Schaeffer au Direc- 
teur général des Antiquités, l'Émir Djaffar Abdel, en date du 14 mars 
1949 : page 1 (Fonds Schaeffer du Collège de France, infographie V. Ma- 
toian). 
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no’ 
Janeth Jet 


Fig. 7b - Copie d’un télégramme envoyé par Claude Schaeffer Direc- 
teur général des Antiquités, l'Émir Djaffar Abdel, en date du 14 mars 
1949 : page 2 (Fonds Schaeffer du Collège de France, infographie V. Ma- 

toïan). 


The Azarba‘al Spatula (KAI 3), A Debt 
Receipt from Ancient Byblos: Linguistic 
Notes for a New Translation and 
Interpretation 


B. Donnelly-Lewis 
University of California, Los Angeles” 


Abstract. This study proposes a new translation of the Azarba‘al Spatula, predicated on a 
reanalysis of the first four letters of line 3, nun-shin-bet-taw, which has been, for quite 
some time, the crux interpretum, prohibiting satisfactory translations of the text as a 
whole. This reanalysis reads these letters as two words, nš bt “the debt of the house.” This 
permits a new interpretation of the text as a ‘debt receipt,’ which, in turn, elucidates the 
text’s peculiar vocabulary. 

Résumé. Cette étude propose une nouvelle traduction de la spatule d’Azarba‘al, basée sur 
une réanalyse des quatre premieres lettres de la ligne 3, nun-shin-bet-taw, quia été le crux 
interpretum, interdisant une traduction satisfaisante du texte. Cette nouvelle analyse in- 
terprète ces lettres comme deux mots, ns bt « dette de la maison ». Cela permet une nouvelle 
interprétation du texte comme un « recu de dette », laquelle élucide le vocabulaire parti- 
culier du texte. 


I. Introduction 


Discovered some eighty years ago, the Azarba‘al Spatula (KAI 3) still 
lacks a linguistically satisfying translation.’ For this reason, in spite 


* I would like to thank UCLA Grad Division for the GSRM award which pro- 
vided the summer funding required to complete this project. Thanks to William 
Schniedewind and Andrew Burlingame for reviewing the drafts of this paper and 
providing helpful feedback, critiques, and clarifications. Additionally, I would like 
to thank Reinhard G. Lehmann for providing me with his facsimile drawing of the 
inscription which is reproduced here below. All errors are my own. 

1 See the editio princeps in Dunand 1938: 99-107; see also idem 1937-1939 and 
idem 1945: 155-157. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 29-43. 
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of its prominence of place among the Old Byblian inscriptions, the 
enigmatic spatula attracts little meaningful attention in many re- 
views of Phoenician culture and language. The lack of agreement 
on any one translation of the text persists despite its containing 
clear and readable standard alphabetic letter forms, a few faint vis- 
ible signs of the so-called ‘Byblian pseudo-hieroglyphic script’ not- 
withstanding.’ The confusion about its content therefore is only a 
result of its obscure and, at points, intractable vocabulary, central 
among which is the word nšbt at the beginning of line three. In the 
history of scholarship on this text, this strange collection of letters 
(nun-shin-beth-taw) proves to be a sort of crux interpretum, and 
hence, several different etymological and grammatical explana- 
tions for its meaning have been proposed with no clear consensus. 
The point upon which they all agree, however, is in reading these 
letters as one word (nšbt). What is more, the failure to satisfactorily 
explain this single word has compounded the various other lexical 
issues in the text, resulting in an inability to garner consensus in 
anything but the broad details. 

Reevaluating the problem of nšbt, this paper asserts that these 
letters should not be read a single word but rather as two, short, 
two-letter words in construct - nš bt “the debt of the house.” Rely- 
ing on a linguistic parallel from the Hebrew Bible (2 Kgs 4:7) and 
drawing from cognate literature as a support, the reanalysis of this 
section of the text permits a holistic reinterpretation of the text as 
a debt receipt, perhaps related to the purchase or transfer of land. 
This in turn allows for a reassessment of other difficult words and 
phrases found in the text (nhl and mgšt) that should properly be 
understood in light of the well-known economic vocabulary of 
texts known from Ugaritic and Akkadian literature. Because of the 
totalizing nature of the reevaluation, this reanalysis is offered 
through a commentary approach that presents the final results 
first followed by a detailed line-by-line analysis in hopes of ex- 
plaining each difficulty as it arises in the text. 


? Martin 1961: 46-78. 
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II. The Azarba‘al Spatula - Text, Translation, 
and Commentary 


Despite difficulties with the translation of the text, recent years 
and new collations based on first-hand autopsy have brought sta- 
bility to previous discussions of letter readings and paleography, 
with little if any disagreement remaining as to the proper read- 
ings.’ This allows us to proceed directly to the task of translation, 
offering the complete text below with an accompanying vocaliza- 
tion, and the new, proposed translation explained in the line-by- 
line commentary that follows. The commentary will provide the 
rationale for some interpretive translation choices and elucidates 
a number of past and present options for understanding the most 
challenging words and phrases. 


VW HE Vile o 
222 


Figure 1: Facsimile Drawing of the Azarba‘al Spatula - KAI 3 (Drawing 
by Reinhard G. Lehmann) 


Text 
(1) [ Jy|ISZRBSL 


* See the recent drawing by Lehmann reproduced here with permission, as 
well as his discussion of scripts and scribal technique in Lehmann 2020: 69-90 [esp. 
p. 79, Fig. 5.1]. Likewise, drawings by Rollston in 2010: Fig. 2.1 and 2016: 284-285. 
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(2) tšîm | šIm ksp 
(3) nšbt|?m nhl 
(4) tnhl | mgštk 
(5) SIk | wmgšt 
( 


Vocalization‘ 

(1) [ Iy|leSZRBSL 

(2) tiSfim | Sillim kasp 

(3) niSi bét | ?im nahal 
(4) tanhul | maggaëôtka 
(5) Salēka | wamaggašōtī 
(6) Yaléya 


Translation 

OT Jy | to Azarba‘al ® Ninety, | he paid (in) silver ® (for) the 
debt of the house. | If an heir “ you should designate, | (then may) 
your financial obligations ® (be) upon you | and my financial obli- 
gations © (be) upon me. 


Commentary 


Line 1 - 

The beginning of the text is broken and must be restored. Any 
reconstruction, already speculative, is further exacerbated by the 
difficulty of reconstructing a word, likely of only three letters in 


“The vocalization attempts to offer a conservative reading, such that the 
Phoenician shift (/4/ > /6/) is not accounted for here (Fox 1996: 37-47). In addi- 
tion, some vocalizations are uncertain (mgt and nš) and therefore representative. 
For these words, educated guesses can be offered and explained here. For mgst, 
we may assume it to be a deverbal noun derived from a I-nun verb and thus vo- 
calized analogous to Hebrew mattonoh, or words of a similar pattern. For nš, we 
may reconstruct perhaps original *n%%y- > nisi [cnst.], compare Hebrew Sabi ” 
“captivity” from original *Siby- > Sibi” [cnst.].See Huehnergard 2015: 37. 
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total, which also ends in yod, the only preserved letter.’ In this re- 
gard, Torczyner’s reconstruction of “upon me” (fly), interpreting 
the beginning as an obligatory clause,’ is rather ingenious but dif- 
ficult to justify. Torczyner’s reconstruction forces him to read line 
one as continuing into the beginning of line two, and therefore, 
bears the weight of driving the remainder of his interpretation and 
translation of the text.’ For this reason, it is perhaps better to read 
the first line as a self-contained title and to not fill the lacuna un- 
necessarily. We may say, however, that given the economic nature 
of the text, as has commonly been assumed, the lamed in line one 
can be interpreted within an economic context as a lamed indicat- 
ing an exchange, as is known from various economic texts at Uga- 
rit. Therefore we might read “X (transferred/sold) to Azarba‘al,” 
without assuming to know what “X” is. 


Line 2 - 

After the presumed title in line one, the second line begins with 
the word “ninety” (tm) followed by a vertical divider.’ The pur- 
pose of the dividers in this inscription is, insofar as I can tell, not 
entirely clear to anyone. Here I take it here to demarcate content 
divisions rather than morphemic or syntactic boundaries, dividing 


` Word final y does not syncopate in Byblian, though its loss is regular in 
standard Phoenician. (Garr 2004: 52-54). 

é Torczyner 1946: 160. 

7 Ibid. 160-161. 

8 Two notes here are necessary: First, the preposition /lé/ in Ugaritic eco- 
nomic texts has the particular meaning of “delivery to,” “belonging to,” or “sold 
to.” (Pardee 1976: 301; McGeough 2007: 174-176; idem 2011: 6-9; see also uses of l 
in Pardee 1975: 329-378). A good comparison to our text might be KTU’ 4.7, a text 
which lists transfers of fields (ubdy trrm) with simple /l8/: Sd. bn. qldn . l. bn. kty 
(4.7:2 passim). Here the preposition | “to” is used in the sense of exchange, trans- 
fer, or grant. 

° Though I consider this interpretation beyond doubt, early scholarship was 
divided between two options, (1) the numeral interpretation (Dunand 1938, Tor- 
czyner 1946, Dupont-Sommer 1949, Ranck 1973, Donner and Rüllig 1973, Shea 
1977 and Gibson 1983) and (2) a verbal interpretation, taking t3{m from a verb like 
vsfy with variations between scholars on its meaning (Obermann 1939; Albright 
1938, idem. 1943, idem. 1947; Iwry 1961; McCarter and Coote 1973; and van den 
Branden 1974). 
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the amount from what follows. I interpret “ninety” at the begin- 
ning of the line as specifying the amount paid, modified by the sub- 
sequent clause that comes after the divider. This succeeding clause 
begins with the verb of payment, a D stem of všlm “he paid,” along 
with the form of payment, ksp “silver.” This is a familiar construc- 
tion in both Ugaritic and Akkadian economic texts, with the use of 
D stem Vslm being regular in transactions and payment of debt 
owed either to another person or to the palace.” Nevertheless, the 
arrangement of the elements in this sentence is peculiar. The 
amount of payment, “ninety,” is both fronted and marked off with 
a divider and only after do the verb and the form of payment ap- 
pear. In my assessment, this requires us to read the beginning of 
line three as completing the clause. Yet here we arrive at the stick- 
iest of all the problems in this text, referred to in the introduction 
(n3bt), and as such it requires special and focused attention. 


Line 3a - 

Every attempted translation of the Azarba‘al Spatula encoun- 
ters difficulty with the beginning of this line. While the letters are 
epigraphically clear, what they represent is far from it. Over the 
decades essentially two leading options have been presented for 
the arrangement of letters nun-shin-beth-taw: (1) “I have taken,” 
from putative Vn3b," and (2) “let us settle,” a C stem of Všbt.” Nei- 
ther of these options is wholly satisfying.” The first interpretation 
is derived from a root attested in Aramaic Vnsb from a Proto-Se- 
mitic root Vnsb which, it should be noted, is not extant in Hebrew 


Ibid. 200; cf. CAD 17 (1): 226-229. 

H Torczyner 1946: 161-162 (nnp); Dupont-Sommer 1949: 162-163 (j'ai reçu); 
Ranck 1973: 48 (You received); and Donner and Röllig 1973: 5 (habe ich ge- 
nommen) and Shea 1977: 166 (When you have received...). *Shea’s translation dif- 
fers in seeing nsbt as part of the next clause rather than the prior. Thus he trans- 
lates, “When you have received a grant...” 

* Dunand 1938: 103; Albright 1939: 9-13; idem 1943: 35-37; idem. 1947: 158-159; 
Iwry 1961: 33, van den Branden 1974: 139; and Gibson 1983: 11. 

8 Two other, minor options exist (1) from original Vnšp > Vnšb, found in Ober- 
mann, who argues to read this verb as “to wish, to yearn, to desire.” (1939: 234- 
235); (2) from vsbf “to swear,” presented by McCarter and Coote on the basis of 
an epigraphic misreading (1973: 18, 20). 
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or Phoenician." Hence, though this derivation is theoretically pos- 
sible, when taken literally it interrupts the text, “90 (shekels) as a 
[payment/bribe] of silver, you have received.”” For this reason, 
Dupont-Sommer suggested a semantic shift from “take” to “re- 
ceive” to make the verb more sensible in context, but this change 
is unjustifiable from an evidentiary standpoint. The second inter- 
pretation encounters similar difficulties in translation, with most 
translations being a bit awkward and uneven. For example, Al- 
bright offers, “Dost thou seek reconciliation? Withdraw, let us set- 
tle (our case)!” Setting aside the archaic use of English, this exam- 
ple shows that the derivation of nsbt from všbt is partly predicated 
on a misreading of the end of line two, excluding kap and reading 
samekh-gimel with varying interpretations on its meaning.” Conse- 
quently, neither option has garnered universal support in the 
scholarly literature. Furthermore, no proposed etymology begin- 
ning with the assumption that these four letters constitute one 
word yields any immediately recognizable solution. If, however, we 
consider the possibility that these letters form two, short words in 
a construct relationship nš bt, we are able to provide a contextually 
appropriate and semantically satisfying translation for not only 
this line but for the whole of the text as well. 

Exploring the possibility that these letters are better read as nš 
bt than any single word does not immediately make the text com- 
prehensible and requires some disambiguation. The word nš is 
from the root Vnëy, a lesser-known economic term that occurs as a 
verb a handful of times in the Hebrew Bible, with specific reference 
to creditors (Ex 22:24, 2 Kgs 4:1, Isa 24:2, 50:1, and Ps 109:11) and 


#Dupont-Sommer 1949: 162-163. 

1 Ranck 1973: 48. His translations lacks anything for slm because he offers two 
suggestions, payment or bribe. 

1€ Dupont-Sommer 1949: 162-163. 

7 Albright 1947: 158-159. 

18 Albright 1939: 9-13; idem 1943: 35-37; idem. 1947: 158-159; Iwry 1961: 33, van 
den Branden 1974: 139; and Gibson 1983: 11; the notable exception is Dunand 1938, 
who nevertheless interpreted the text as a sort of lost and found note, translating 
“we abandon.” 
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once as a noun (2 Kgs 4:7).” It is this latter text in particular that is 
uniquely pertinent to our context. In the context of this passage, a 
certain widow informs the prophet Elisha that a creditor (hannoge") 
has come to take her two children in order to sell them into slavery. 
Upon hearing this, he begins to perform a miracle with the widow’s 
oil jars and, upon completion, instructs her to, “go, sell the oil and 
pay (Sallm?’) your debts (nisyeki’)” (2 Kings 4:7). This latter, nominal 
use of the root Vnsy to mean “debt” explains the first part of the 
phrase nš bt, and the second word can be easily recognized as the 
familiar Semitic bt “house.” Reading in context then, line two rec- 
ords the form and amount of payment, and line three provides 
what is being paid - the nš bt. These lines taken together should 
read, “ninety - he paid (lm) (in) silver (for) the debt (nš) of the 
house.” 

Sorting out the enigma of nš bt, this phrase compares well to the 
use of economic terminology such as unt from Ugaritic and its par- 
allels, ilku and pilku which have been found in Akkadian economic 
texts there in construct with bitu. While the Ugaritic and Akkadian 
terms perhaps mark a specific economic function, namely as a fi- 
duciary obligation placed on land grants,” Akkadian texts from 
Ugaritic cited by Rowe evidence references to “the unt of the 
house” (RS 15.89) and the “the pilku-obligation of the house” (RS 
16.262), giving close linguistic parallels, if not an exact economic 
correlate, to the phrase nš bt proposed here.” In this regard, one 


A word of similar meaning from Vnš? occurs at least three times as a verb in 
the Hebrew Bible (1 Sam. 2:22, Is. 24:2, Neh. 5:7), but at least two of these attesta- 
tions are considered irregular in the tradition (1 Sam. 2:22 [corrected in multiple 
manuscripts to Vn$y] and Neh. 5:7 [written as Vn3y two times prior in this verse 
resulting in a gere of Vnsy for the third attestation, Vnš? still represented in the 
ketiv]), and five times as a noun (Deut. 24:10, Pr. 22:26, Neh. 5:7, 10; 10:32), though 
formed as a deverbal noun (maÿo?). The root supposed for our text, Vnšy, is more 
well attested in the Biblical text as a verb (Ex. 22:24, 2 Kings 4:1, Isa. 24:2, 50:1, and 
Ps. 109:11), but only once as a noun (2 Kings 4:7). These two roots undoubtedly 
coexisted, as is evidenced by their juxtaposition in Isa. 24:2, and thereby exposed 
different shades of meaning which are unfortunately lost to the modern reader. 

2 The verb Vm in Ugaritic operates in much the same way; cf. 4.398:6-7 and 
4.755:1 “silver that PN paid on the account of the house” (DULAT? 2004: 806-807). 

21 Rowe 1999: 171-178; McGeough 2007: 127; McGeough 2011: 30-31. 

7? Rowe 1999: 173. 
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example from the alphabetic economic texts of Ugarit is intriguing 
in light of the linguistic similarity. It reads, “And Yabninu is not 
subject to any unt for these fields, (but for) his house he is subject 
to the unt (KTU 3.33:19-24).” Thus, while we cannot speak to the 
exact meaning of nš bt in relation to the unt of the bt in Ugaritic, 
the linguistic comparison provides evidence for the plausibility of 
our reading, “debt of the house.” 


Line 3b-4a - 

After the divider in line three, the following clauses detail the 
stipulations placed on the transaction. Like much of the rest of the 
text, these lines too have puzzled scholars with no one understand- 
ing prevailing. This stems in part from the inability, I believe, to 
identify the economic genre of the text and the peculiar economic 
nuances of the terms used. When looking to lines 3b-5, it serves us 
to deal first with the protasis of the stipulation from line 3b-4a. 
which reads: ?m nhl © tnhl. Most of scholarship has taken the 
construction nhl tnhl to be a hendiadys, with an infinitive absolute 
modifying a finite verb at the beginning of line four, translated, “If 
you should surely inherit (the property).””* McCarter and Coote’s 
influential study builds on this understanding and draws in cog- 
nate literature to argue that, in specific, a land-grant is being de- 
nied, translating the conditional with negative force. Thus, they 
write, “You shall by no means receive a grant!”” While they per- 
haps rightly identify the text as a sort of land-grant or land-trans- 
action, their translation is somewhat peculiar and influenced by 
their interpretation of the earlier lines. Nevertheless, the meaning 
of ‘inherit’ for Vnhl can be retained and, with McCarter and Coote, 
I believe nhl in line 3b should be read as a preposed noun rather 
than an infinitive absolute. Therefore, I read a fronted cognate ac- 


* Translation by the author. Here, I choose to keep unt ambiguous because of 
debates about its exact meaning. See McGeough 2007: 127-128. For uses see DU- 
LAT’ 2004: 82; and translation, Bordreuil and Pardee 2009: 260. 

* After Albright 1943: 36. 

23 McCarter and Coote 1973: 19-21. 
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cusative in 3b followed by the finite verb in 4a completing the prot- 
asis, which should read, “If an heir, you should designate...”” This 
use of the word appeals to economic texts from Ugarit, where nhl 
appears as “heir” several times, most saliently in several field 
transfer texts.” Additionally, in context it gives rationale for the 
apodosis in the subsequent clauses. The contingency is a field 
which has been either sold or transfer, then being designated to an 
heir. In the apodosis discussed below, further consequences are 
spelled out. 


Line 4b-6 - 

Continuing the conditional in line four yet another lexical issue 
arises, the meaning of mgšt. Though several derivations have been 
offered, no etymology has proven conclusive. Most studies have 
reasonably assumed a form of a deverbal noun with prefixed mem 
and have frequently sought I-nun derivations from a list which in- 
cludes Vnp§, Vngë, and Vngś.” Given what has already been argued 
about the economic nature of the text only the last derivation, 
based on Vng§, can be justified in any economic sense, though even 
this is not well attested.” McCarter and Coote translate “obliga- 
tions” in a financial sense and this understanding is followed 


% The finite verb occurs several times in the G stem in Hebrew with the sense 
of “to subdivide land” (Num. 34:17, 18; Josh. 19:49). The verb nahdlu from Mari 
also occurs in the G stem with a meaning of “to transfer (land)” (CAD 11 (1): 126). 
Consider one example of such a transfer from Mari: (1) A.SA é-kél-lim ša hu-ut!- 
nim“ (2) ma-la ma-su-U ša ra-ki-ba-am (3) ta-ri-im-Sa-ki-im i8-pu-ku LUGAL ia- 
4s-ma-ah-“ISKUR (5) ia-ri-im-‘ISKUR in-hi-il “The field of the palace of Hutnim, 
as many as there are which Tarim-Sakim the rakibum accumulated, the Prince 
Yasmah-Addu attributed in lot to Yarim-Addu.” (ARM 8.12: 1-5; translated from 
the French by the author). 

7 Though del Olmo Lete has recently argued to understand this word as “ten- 
ant-farmer” (del Olmo Lete 2012: 613-621) and added this meaning to the popular 
Ugaritic dictionary DULAT (DULAT® 2004: 619). This is an intriguing possibility, 
both for Ugaritic and for our text, but it provides no recognizable semantic bene- 
fits in our text. Therefore, I opt for a more traditional translation, “heir.” 

*8TIn addition to these etymological proposals, each study has taken the nu- 
ance in translation differently. For the major solutions see Gibson 1983: 11. 

2? McCarter and Coote 1973: 21-22. Though this solution was first proposed by 
Obermann, he nevertheless interpreted it as a political term “dominion” (Ober- 
mann 1939: 237-239). See also Shea 1977: 169. 
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here.” The root Vngs itself appears only a few times in the Hebrew 
Bible, with the connotation of exacting remuneration in general 
(Dt 15:2, 3) or taxes in specific (2 Kgs 23:35). According to Krah- 
malkov, it appears again in later Punic (CIS I 5547.4-5) as an occu- 
pation, “tax-collector.”* This then could be some sort of tax. In this 
regard, assuming the stipulations written here are continual, we 
could consider this term an equivalent to the phonetically similar, 
yet etymologically unrelated, Akkadian miksu.” This latter term re- 
fers to the taxes due from leased lands, either to the palace or land- 
lord.” Nevertheless, a financial obligation of some sort fits here in 
context, even if we cannot be sure what this would have looked like 
in the economy of ancient Byblos. 

In light of the whole, then, the protasis presents the contin- 
gency, “If you designate an heir” and these phrases provide the 
stipulations, “(then may) your obligations be upon you and my ob- 
ligations be upon me.” In terms of content, the apodosis makes 
clear the necessity for the cognate accusative interpretation of- 
fered above for nhl in 3b as it provides a logical protasis. The prot- 
asis states that an heir may be appointed for the house or perhaps 
the house and the land on which it sits. The apodosis establishes 
the relinquishing of responsibility in perpetuity. In specific, it 
seems that the responsibility is some sort of fiscal obligation due 
for the land of the house which falls upon its new owner. Thus, the 
seller or transferer is freeing himself from liability for the prop- 
erty. In terms of grammar, the apodosis presents a reciprocal clause 
and has been rightly interpreted as a first person common singular 
ending, based on the appearance of yod closing line six (faléya - 
“upon me”). Thus, the clause gives closure to both parties in the 
exchange and the text itself. 


3 McCarter and Coote 1973: 21-22. 
31 Krahmalkov 2000: 325. 

32 CAD 10 (1), 64-65. 

33 Ibid. (cf. at Ugarit, RS 16.276). 
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III. Concluding Remarks 


The Azarba‘al Spatula is an important piece of the early history of 
Byblos in the early Iron Age. As translated here, it offers a glimpse 
of early Iron Age economic transactions at Byblos.” Its peculiar 
economic vocabulary provides unique data for scholars to investi- 
gate, but it was this very vocabulary that precluded successful de- 
cipherment for decades. In particular, we have attempted to pro- 
vide a solution for the enigma of nsbt. Separating these letters into 
two short words (nš bt) has permitted a reanalysis that, this paper 
offers, helps disentangle the remainder of the text and provides a 
fresh reinterpretation that accounts for the whole text. For dec- 
ades, the Azarba‘al Spatula has been studied for its well-articulated 
letter forms and relevance for alphabetic paleography, but hope- 
fully, this renewed attempt at translation will encourage scholars 
to further investigate its rich insight into economic transactions in 
ancient Byblos. 
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Abstract. This article advocates an integrated approach to the historical study of YHWH 
and Baal worship in ancient Israel and Judah that prioritizes, not the Hebrew Bible and the 
kingdom of Judah, but the non-biblical evidence and the kingdom of Israel. Adopting this 
approach, I provide a new reconstruction of the history of YHWH and Baal worship in an- 
cient Israel and Judah that challenges dominant scholarly models of YHWH’s historical or- 
igins as a storm god whose worship is said to have originated among non-Israelite/non- 
Judahite peoples in Bronze Age Arabia. This historical reconstruction proposes that 
YHWH—a deity firmly rooted in the central Israelite hill country during the Iron Age—only 
formally became Israel’s god during the ninth century sce, when Samaria’s Omride kings 
deliberately modeled the local deity YHWH on the more popular Levantine warrior storm- 
god Baal(-Samém). Furthermore, I argue that YHWH only officially became Judah’s patron 
god and the primary deity of the Jerusalem temple under the direct influence of Omride 
Israel’s YHWistic political-religious reforms. Ultimately, I conclude that Baal worship was 
traditional in ancient Israelite and Judahite religion down to the end of the monarchic pe- 
riod, at which point small circles of Judahite scribes began to advocate historically innova- 
tive political-religious ideologies pitting the Israelite deity YHWH against the allegedly 
“foreign” god Baal. 

Résumé. Cet article invite a une étude historique des cultes de Yhwh et de Baal dans les 
royaumes d'Israël et de Juda qui accorde la priorité, non à la Bible hébraïque et au royaume 
de Juda, mais à la documentation non-biblique et au royaume d'Israël. Selon la reconstruc- 
tion historique ainsi proposée, Yhwh n'est formellement devenu le dieu d'Israël qu'au IX° 
siècle avant Jésus-Christ, lorsque les Omrides l'ont modelé sur le dieu levantin de l'orage 
Baal(-Samém). De même, Yhwh n'est devenu la divinité tutélaire de Juda que sous l'in- 
fluence des réformes politico-religieuses omrides. Le culte de Baal est resté traditionnel en 
Israël et en Juda jusqu'à la fin de l'époque royale, où de petits cercles de scribes judaites ont 
commencé à promouvoir une idéologie politico-religieuse opposant le dieu israélite Yhwh 
à la divinité soi-disant « étrangère » Baal. 
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The dominant biblical portrait of the gods YHWH and Baal, partic- 
ularly in the books of Kings and Hosea, is that of ideological rivals 
vying for the undivided loyalty of Israel—a people that frequently 
rejects YHWH’s exclusive worship in favor of “foreign” Baal wor- 
ship, which is presented as an existential threat to Israel and Ju- 
dah’s collective identity and survival (e.g., 1 Kgs 18:17-40, 19:18; 2 
Kgs 10:18-28, 21:3, 23:4; Hos 2:18 [ET 16], 13:1; Zeph 1:4; cf. Num 
25:1-9; Deut 4:3-4; Judg 2:11-23, 3:7). In pitting YHWH against Baal, 
the Hebrew Bible offers an engaging historiographical narrative 
about early Israelite religion—one that current biblical scholar- 
ship, to differing extents, commonly reproduces as historical real- 
ity. However, I argue that this distinctively Judahite portrayal of 
YHWH and Baal’s relationship is a later partisan construction that 
makes a normative claim on its ancient audience, prescriptively 
mandating the worship of YHWH alone. For this reason, the He- 
brew Bible’s polemics against Baal cannot simply be taken as an 
accurate historical depiction of Israel’s religious history, especially 
for earlier periods. The relationship between YHWH and Baal in 
ancient Israel and Judah was dynamic and complex, reflecting de- 
velopments in Israel and Judah’s religious, social, and political his- 
tories, and any historical reconstruction of YHWH and Baal’s 
shared history in ancient Israel and Judah requires critical evalua- 
tion and integration of all the available types of evidence—biblical, 
epigraphic, iconographic, archaeological, and onomastic (includ- 
ing toponyms)—situated in their ancient social, cultural, political, 
economic, and historical contexts. 

This article offers a programmatic study of YHWH and Baal wor- 
ship in ancient Israel and Judah that begins, not with the Hebrew 
Bible, but with the non-biblical evidence. Contrary to much biblical 
scholarship, I argue that this historical approach should prioritize 
Israelite religion over Judahite/Jerusalemite religion, which main- 
tains a dominant place both in the Hebrew Bible and modern schol- 
arship. Adopting this perspective, I conclude that: (1) Baal worship 
was traditional to ancient Israelite and Judahite religion down to 
the end of the monarchic period; (2) YHWH’s cult cannot be said to 
have originated historically in Bronze Age Arabia—as the reigning 
“Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” maintains—but is rooted in the 
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central Israelite hill country in the Iron Age (cf. the “Berlin Hy- 
pothesis”); (3) YHWH cannot clearly be said to have originated as a 
storm god, as many scholars maintain, but especially appears to 
have taken on storm-god features under Baal’s influence in the 
Iron II period; (4) YHWH only formally became Israel’s representa- 
tive god under the patronage of Samaria’s ninth-century Omride 
kings, who seem to have modeled YHWH on the more popular Le- 
vantine deity Baal(-Samém); (5) YHWH’s associations with the deep 
south are to be connected to Israel’s political and economic expan- 
sion into the Egyptian Sinai during the ninth and eighth centuries; 
(6) YHWH officially became Judah’s patron god and the primary 
deity of the Jerusalem temple under the direct influence of Omride 
Israel’s YHWistic political-religious reforms; (7) Jerusalemite 
YHWism further developed distinctive YHWistic traditions that re- 
flect and respond to Judah’s specific social-political economy and 
political-religious history; and (8) the Hebrew Bible’s Baal polemics 
largely derive from limited Judahite scribal circles in the late mo- 
narchic and post-monarchic periods that advocated historically in- 
novative political-religious ideologies.’ 

In what follows, I begin with a consideration of the most im- 
portant theoretical and methodological issues pertinent to the his- 
torical reconstruction of YHWH and Baal worship in ancient Israel 
and Judah (section 1). This discussion is followed by an analysis of 
Baal and YHWH’s historical origins and early profiles (sections 2.1 
and 2.2, respectively), which serves as a backdrop to the article’s 
core treatment of YHWH and Baal in ancient Israel (section 3.1) and 
Judah (section 3.2). Finally, I conclude with my own sketch of 
YHWH and Baal’s history of worship in ancient Israel and Judah 
(section 4). 


“The research for this article was supported, in part, by a research grant for 
the Promotion of Biblical Scholarship and Biblical Literacy from the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine through the Catholic Biblical Association. I would like to 
thank Daniel Fleming and the anonymous peer reviewers at Semitica for their 
helpful comments on a prior version of this article. 
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1. Theoretical and Methodological Issues 


While biblical scholarship often reproduces, to differing extents, 
the Hebrew Bible’s historiographical portrayal of ideological oppo- 
sition between YHWH and Baal in ancient Israel and Judah as his- 
torical reality,’ the attention that critical theoretical perspectives 
pay to issues of power, identity, rhetoric, and representation brings 
to the fore the Hebrew Bible’s literary nature and ideological inter- 
ests in presenting YHWH and Baal’s relationship in strict opposi- 
tional terms. Such a theoretical stance radically challenges and de- 
stabilizes the Hebrew Bible’s normative historiographical descrip- 
tions of Israelite and Judahite religion before the post-monarchic 


? As representative examples, see Yehezkel Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel: 
From Its Beginnings to the Babylonian Exile, trans. Moshe Greenberg (Chicago, IL: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1960), 135-42; Otto Eissfeldt, “Jahveh und Baal,” in Kleine 
Schriften, ed. Rudolf Sellheim and Fritz Maas, vol. 1 (Tiibingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1962), 1-12; Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology, vol. 2 (New York, NY: Harper 
& Row, 1965), 14-25; William F. Albright, Yahweh and the Gods of Canaan: A Historical 
Analysis of Two Contrasting Faiths, 5th ed., Ayers Lectures (Garden City, NY: Double- 
day, 1968), 208-64; Leah Bronner, The Stories of Elijah and Elisha as Polemics against 
Baal Worship, Pretoria Oriental Series 6 (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 1-34; Frank M. Cross, 
Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic: Essays in the History of the Religion of Israel (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1973), 190-94; John Day, Yahweh and the Gods 
and Goddesses of Canaan, JSOTSup 265 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 
70-77; Mark S. Smith, The Early History of God: Yahweh and the Other Deities in Ancient 
Israel, 2nd ed., BRS (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), 66-79; André Lemaire, The 
Birth of Monotheism: The Rise and Disappearance of Yahwism (Washington, DC: Biblical 
Archaeology Society, 2007), 49-55; Thomas Rômer, The Invention of God, trans. Ray- 
mond Geuss (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2015), 116-21. Cf. also J. 
Maxwell Miller and John H. Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel and Judah, 2nd ed. (Lou- 
isville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2006), 313-15. 
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period.’ According to much of the Hebrew Bible, which is ulti- 
mately a cultural product of the kingdom of Judah and its heirs,‘ 
Israel is to worship only YHWH, who rescued the Israelites from 
slavery in Egypt under Moses’s leadership, established an exclusive 
covenant with them to be their god and they his people, and 
brought them into their land, defeating Israel’s enemies and for- 
bidding the worship of their gods, including Baal. Yet, the Israelites 
repeatedly forsake their covenant obligations to YHWH and wor- 
ship Baal and the other deities. This distinctively Judahite narra- 
tive provides an origins story for the Hebrew Bible’s people that 
renders the Israelites as originally outsiders to their land, the in- 
digenous peoples of which are imagined as foreign/non-Israelite, 
as is their worship of Baal and the other gods and goddesses.’ 
However, historical investigation informed by critical theoreti- 
cal concerns emphasizes discontinuity in the larger historical or- 
der; hermeneutically, it seeks to read against the grain of the fin- 
ished biblical text for gaps, absences, and contradictions, decon- 
structing the Hebrew Bible’s grand narratives and dominant dis- 
courses to reveal them as politically motivated cultural construc- 
tions that conceal as much as they seemingly reveal.° While not 
universal, biblical scholars now generally interpret the Hebrew Bi- 


* Some of the closest parallels to my own approach to the Hebrew Bible and 
ancient Israelite and Judahite religious history include Juha Pakkala, Intolerant Mo- 
nolatry in the Deuteronomistic History, PFES 76 (Göttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 
1999); Pakkala, “The Monotheism of the Deuteronomistic History,” SJOT 21 (2007): 
159-78; Pakkala, “The Origins of Yahwism from the Perspective of Deuterono- 
mism,” in The Origins of Yahwism, ed. Jiirgen van Oorschot and Markus Witte, 
BZAW 484 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2017), 267-81; and James S. Anderson, Monotheism 
and Yahweh’s Appropriation of Baal, LHBOTS 617 (London: T&T Clark, 2015). 

“Daniel E. Fleming, The Legacy of Israel in Judah’s Bible: History, Politics, and the 
Reinscribing of Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2012). 

5 Smith, Early History, 1-4. 

€ In adopting this theoretical stance, I have been especially influenced by cur- 
rent conversations in the fields of critical intellectual and cultural history; see, 
e.g., Elizabeth A. Clark, History, Theory, Text: Historians and the “Linguistic Turn” 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2004); and Alexander Bevilacqua and 
Frederic Clark, “Introduction,” in Thinking in the Past Tense: Eight Conversations, ed. 
Alexander Bevilacqua and Frederic Clark (Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 
2019), 1-14. 
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ble’s portrait of Israel and Judah’s religious life as hopelessly syn- 
cretistic, worshiping YHWH alongside a plurality of supposedly 
non-Israelite gods, including Baal, as actually reflecting traditional 
religious practice rooted in Israel’s southern Levantine cultural 
heritage.’ Because of the extreme bias of the biblical sources 
against Baal, I argue that methodologically the historian must start 
from the non-biblical evidence to determine the nature of YHWH 
and Baal’s relationship in ancient Israel and Judah, critically using 
the Hebrew Bible only in a supplementary capacity. For instance, 
biblical polemics directed against Baal imply that the goddess 
Asherah was Baal’s consort (e.g., 1 Kgs 18:19; 2 Kgs 23:4). However, 
this appears to be a case of guilt by association, since Baal and 
Asherah never appear as spouses in historical sources outside of 
the Hebrew Bible.’ Indeed, the Hebrew Bible’s implication that Baal 
and Asherah were paramours may actually serve to conceal that 
many ancient Israelites and Judahites believed Asherah to be 
YHWH’s companion.’ 

In terms of the non-biblical evidence, the primary importance 
of archaeology, iconography, epigraphy, and onomastics for recon- 
structing ancient Israel and Judah’s veneration of YHWH and Baal 
cannot be overstated. I therefore advocate an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach that, drawing on theoretical models and methods devel- 
oped in the humanities and humanistic social sciences, prioritizes 
Israel and Judah’s material cultural heritage for reconstructing 
their religious history. For instance, anthropologically informed 
archaeology unequivocally demonstrates that Iron Age Israelite 
and Judahite cultures—including their religious cultures—be- 
longed to, and developed out of, a larger southern Levantine social- 


7 Diana V. Edelman, ed., The Triumph of Elohim: From Yahwisms to Judaism (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1996); Ziony Zevit, The Religions of Ancient Israel: A Synthesis 
of Parallactic Approaches (London: Continuum, 2001); Mark S. Smith, The Origins of 
Biblical Monotheism: Israel’s Polytheistic Background and the Ugaritic Texts (New York, 
NY: Oxford University Press, 2001); Smith, Early History, esp. 19-24. 

8 Saul M. Olyan, Asherah and the Cult of Yahweh in Israel (Atlanta, GA: Scholars 
Press, 1988), 38-61, 74; Day, Yahweh, 60-61; Rômer, Invention, 162. 

° Day, Yahweh, 60-61; Zevit, Religions, 650-52. 
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cultural world reaching back into the Bronze Age that likely in- 
cluded the traditional worship of Baal/Haddu and other deities 
(see below).!° 

While the Hebrew Bible may at times offer valuable historical 
information on early Israelite and Judahite religion, any attempt 
to reconstruct the history of YHWH and Baal worship in ancient 
Israel and Judah must also confront the broad trend in current bib- 
lical scholarship to date the vast majority—if not the entirety—of 
biblical writing to the late monarchic and post-monarchic peri- 
ods. Whatever one’s views on the Hebrew Bible’s ability to pre- 
serve early Israelite and Judahite lore, the general down-dating of 
biblical texts to later periods offers a profound challenge to the 
scholar interested in using the Hebrew Bible for historical pur- 
poses. The Hebrew Bible’s problematic relationship to history ap- 
pears especially acute for earlier periods, since there may be no 
biblical writing that dates before the ninth century, when extended 
literary writing in local Northwest Semitic languages evidently 
makes its first appearance in the epigraphic record of the southern 
Levant.” Ultimately, each biblical text must be critically examined 


Smith, Origins, 14-18; Smith, Early History, 19-24; William G. Dever, Did God 
Have a Wife? Archaeology and Folk Religion in Ancient Israel (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerd- 
mans, 2005); Herbert Niehr, “Israelite Religion and Canaanite Religion,” in Fran- 
cesca Stavrakopoulou and John Barton, eds., Religious Diversity in Ancient Israel and 
Judah (London: T&T Clark, 2010), 23-36. 

" Philip R. Davies, In Search of “Ancient Israel”: A Study in Biblical Origins, JSOTSup 
148 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992); Davies, The Origins of Biblical Israel, 
LHBOTS 485 (London: T&T Clark, 2007); Reinhard G. Kratz, The Composition of the 
Narrative Books of the Old Testament, trans. John Bowden (London: T&T Clark, 2005); 
Thomas Romer, The So-called Deuteronomistic History: A Sociological, Historical and Lit- 
erary Introduction (London: T&T Clark, 2005); Konrad Schmid, The Old Testament: A 
Literary History (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2012); Schmid, A Historical Theol- 
ogy of the Hebrew Bible, trans. Peter Altmann (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2019). 

12 Seth L. Sanders, The Invention of Hebrew (Urbana, IL: University of Illinois 
Press, 2009); Christopher A. Rollston, Writing and Literacy in the World of Ancient Is- 
rael: Epigraphic Evidence from the Iron Age, ABS 11 (Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2010); William M. Schniedewind, A Social History of Hebrew: Its Origins 
through the Rabbinic Period, AYBRL (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2013); 
Heather Dana Davis Parker, “The Levant Comes of Age: The Ninth Century B.C.E. 
through Script Traditions” (Ph.D. diss., The Johns Hopkins University, 2013); but 
cf. David M. Carr, The Formation of the Hebrew Bible: A New Reconstruction (New York, 
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on a case-by-case basis to determine its potential utility for histor- 
ical reconstruction.” 

In line with critical theoretical concerns for issues of identity, 
rhetoric, and representation, the reconstruction of Israel and Ju- 
dah’s worship of YHWH and Baal must further take account of the 
concrete social and political settings out of which the biblical and 
non-biblical evidence arises. Most importantly, one must make a 
fundamental political distinction between the religions of Israel 
and Judah, the two Iron Age kingdoms that provide the historical 
matrix for the Hebrew Bible’s composition, editing, and transmis- 
sion.“ Although the Hebrew Bible claims Israel’s name and herit- 
age for its peoples, it is ultimately a Judahite scribal creation writ- 
ten largely after the destruction of the kingdom of Israel that re- 
flects the political and cultural values of particular scribal circles 
invested in the kingdom based at Jerusalem. While Israel and Judah 
were both small southern Levantine kingdoms that shared the He- 


NY: Oxford University Press, 2011), 355-85; Matthieu Richelle, “Elusive Scrolls: 
Could Any Hebrew Literature Have Been Written Prior to the Eighth Century 
BCE?,” VT 66 (2016): 556-94. 

# Marc Brettler, “Judaism in the Hebrew Bible? The Transition from Ancient 
Israelite Religion to Judaism,” CBQ 61 (1999): 429-47, here 432; Mahri Leonard- 
Fleckman, The House of David: Between Political Formation and Literary Revision (Min- 
neapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2016), 10. 

1 Herbert Niehr, “The Rise of YHWH in Judahite and Israelite Religion: Meth- 
odological and Religio-historical Aspects,” in Edelman, The Triumph of Elohim, 45- 
72; Zevit, Religions, 439-79; Ernst Axel Knauf, “Bethel: The Israelite Impact on Ju- 
dean Language and Literature,” in Judah and the Judeans in the Persian Period, ed. 
Oded Lipschits, Gary N. Knoppers, and Manfred Oeming (Winona Lake, IN: Ei- 
senbrauns, 2006), 291-349; Nadav Na’aman, “The Israelite-Judahite Struggle for 
the Patrimony of Ancient Israel,” Bib 91 (2010): 1-23; Matthias Kôckert, “YHWH in 
the Northern and Southern Kingdom,” One God—One Cult—One Nation: Archaeologi- 
cal and Biblical Perspectives, ed. Reinhard G. Kratz and Hermann Spieckermann, 
BZAW 405 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2010), 357-94; Fleming, Legacy, esp. 3-33; Romer, 
Invention, 104-40; Reinhard G. Kratz, Historical and Biblical Israel: The History, Tradi- 
tion, and Archives of Israel and Judah, trans. Paul Michael Kurtz (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2016); Israel Finkelstein, “A Corpus of North Israelite Texts in the 
Days of Jeroboam II?,” HeBAI 6/3 (2017): 262-89; Michael J. Stahl, “The ‘God of Is- 
rael’ in Judah’s Bible: Problems and Prospects,” JBL 139/4 (2020): 721-45. 
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brew language and the worship of YHWH—indeed, YHWH histori- 
cally is only known to have been worshiped in Israel and Judah”— 
differences in social and political structure indicate that the two 
kingdoms had rather distinctive political cultures.” Historically, 
the name “Israel” appears to have been the older regional political 
identity, mentioned already in the Late Bronze Age Merenptah 
Stele (ca. 1208). The Iron Age II kingdom of the same name—what- 
ever its historical relationship to Merenptah’s Israel—was the 
more politically, militarily, and economically powerful of the two 
kingdoms, with close ties to Phoenicia and the Aramean kingdoms 
to the north.” Indeed, the Jerusalem-based kingdom, early on 
known as the “House of David,””’ even appears to have been Israel’s 
vassal at times during the ninth and eighth centuries (cf. 1 Kgs 22:4; 
2 Kgs 3:6-7, 14:13).” Furthermore, Israel looks to have possessed an 
older collaborative political tradition of “tribes” (in the biblical 
parlance) that coexisted with kingship, whereas Judah’s political 
economy from its beginnings appears to have been centralized 


* Karel Van der Toorn, “Yahweh,” DDD: 910-19, here 910. 

16 Fleming, Legacy, 17-30; Stahl, “God of Israel’ in Judah’s Bible,” 722-27; Mi- 
chael J. Stahl, The “God of Israel” in History and Tradition, VTSup 187 (Leiden: Brill, 
2021), 23-25. 

17 See Michael G. Hasel, “Merneptah’s Reference to Israel: Critical Issues for 
the Origin of Israel,” in Critical Issues in Early Israelite History, ed. Richard Hess, Ger- 
ald Klingbeil, and Paul J. Ray (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2008), 47-59; William 
G. Dever, “Merenptah’s ‘Israel,’ the Bible’s, and Ours,” in Exploring the Longue Durée: 
Essays in Honor of Lawrence E. Stager, ed. J. David Schloen (Winona Lake, IN: Ei- 
senbrauns, 2009), 89-96; Dan’el Kahn, “A Geo-Political and Historical Perspective 
of Merneptah’s Policy in Canaan,” in The Ancient Near East in the 12-10" Centuries 
BCE: Culture and History: Proceedings of the Conference Held at the University of Haifa, 2- 
5 May 2010, ed. Gershon Galil et al., AOAT 392 (Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2012), 255- 
68. 

Israel Finkelstein, The Forgotten Kingdom: The Archaeology and History of North- 
ern Israel, ANEM 5 (Atlanta, GA: SBL Press, 2013), 83-117, 162; Stahl, “‘God of Israel’ 
in Judah’s Bible,” 722-25. 

1 Leonard-Fleckman, House of David. 

2 Römer, Invention, 15, 105; Finkelstein, “Corpus,” 265, 282; Russell Gmirkin, 
Solomon’ (Shalmaneser III) and the Emergence of Judah as an Independent 
Kingdom,” in Biblical Narratives, Archaeology and Historicity: Essays in Honour of 
Thomas L. Thompson, ed. Lukasz Niesiotowski-Spand and Emanuel Pfoh, LHBOTS 
680 (London: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2020), 76-90, here 80-83; Stahl, “God of Is- 
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around David’s royal line and its sanctuary in Jerusalem.” In short, 
historical consideration of YHWH and Baal’s veneration in ancient 
Israel and Judah as reflected in non-biblical and biblical sources 
must account for the different histories and social-political cul- 
tures of Israel and Judah, taking stock in particular of the Hebrew 
Bible’s overall Judahite orientation. 


2. YHWH and Baal before Israel 


2.1 Baal 


The biblical god Baal, whose name originates from the Semitic 
common noun “lord” (West Semitic *balu), is probably to be iden- 
tified as a storm god ultimately descended from the Syrian Semitic 
weather god Haddu (variously spelled Hadda/Hadad/etc.; Akk. 
Adad), whose name etymologically most likely means “thun- 
derer.”” Haddu’s worship was extremely popular throughout the 
ancient Middle East and goes back at least to the Early Bronze Age, 
while the name Baal only appears to have developed from a popu- 
lar epithet for Haddu in the late sixteenth and fifteenth centuries 
along the eastern Mediterranean coast of Syria-Palestine, whence 
it spread inland during the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries as 
far as the Middle Euphrates, though without ever fully replacing 
the name Haddu there.” As the Amarna Letters (e.g., 250:2, 257:3, 
258:2, 260:2 [from Gath-Padalla]; 255:3, 256:2, 5 [Pella/Pihilu]; 272:3, 
292:3, 293:3 [Gezer]; 330:3, 331:4, 333:5, 9 [Lachish]; 314:3, 315:3, 
316:3, 17 [Yurza]) and Taanach Letter no. 5 show, Baal/Haddu’s 
worship was popular during the Late Bronze Age in the vicinity of 


?! Fleming, Legacy, 17-33; Stahl, “‘God of Israel’ in Judah’s Bible,” 725; Stahl, 
“God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 23-24. 

2? W, Herrmann, “Baal,” DDD: 132-39; Jonas C. Greenfield, “Hadad,” DDD: 377- 
82; Daniel Schwemer, “The Storm-god of the Ancient Near East: Summary Syn- 
thesis, Recent Studies (Parts I and II),” JANER 7/2 (2007): 121-168 and 8/1 (2008): 
1-44. 

# Schwemer, “The Storm-god [Part I],” 159; Schwemer, “The Storm-god [Part 
IJ,” 14. 
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Israel-Palestine prior to Israel’s emergence onto the historical 
stage.” By the first millennium, Baal and Haddu’s names had come 
to signify separate gods delimited to specific geographical regions 
and peoples, the former widely worshiped along the Eastern Med- 
iterranean coast, particularly among the Phoenicians, while the 
latter—typically realized as Hadad under Assyrian influence—was 
venerated especially by the Arameans inland as far as the Upper 
Euphrates.” 

The richest trove of evidence regarding the character and pro- 
file of one instantiation of Baal/Haddu comes from Late Bronze Age 
Ugarit (Tell Ras Shamra), situated on the northeastern Mediterra- 
nean coast in modern Syria.” In particular, the six-tablet Baal Cycle 
and related mythological texts reveal Baal—who receives the stock 
epithets “Prince Baal” (zbl b€) (e.g., KTU? 1.2.i.38, 43; iv.7), the “Con- 
queror” (al’iyn) (e.g., KTU? 1.2.1.4; iv.31; 1.3.1.2), and “Rider on the 
Clouds” (rkb ‘rpt) (e.g., KTU? 1.2.iv.8, 29; 1.3.iii.38; iv.4, 6)—to be Uga- 
rit’s divine protector and the patron deity of Ugarit’s royal house. 
The Ugaritic texts depict Baal as a younger generation warrior 
storm god who becomes king of the gods and goddesses by besting 
his rivals Yammu (“Sea”) and Motu (“Death”) and building a palace 
on top of his mountain Sapanu (modern Gebel al-’Aqra‘, located 
north of Ugarit).” Interestingly, the mythologem of the West Se- 


*4 Anson F. Rainey, The El-Amarna Correspondence: A New Edition of the Cuneiform 
Letters from the Site of El-Amarna Based on Collations of All Extant Tablets, ed. William 
M. Schniedewind and Zipora Cochavi-Rainey, 2 vols., HOSNME 110 (Leiden: Brill, 
2015), herein abbreviated EA; Wayne Horowitz, Takayoshi Oshima, and Seth Sand- 
ers, Cuneiform in Canaan: Cuneiform Sources from the Land of Israel in Ancient Times 
(Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2006), 139-41. 

235 Herrmann, “Baal,” 132; Greenfield, “Hadad,” 379; Schwemer, “The Storm- 
god [Part II],” 8-16, esp. 15-16. 

? Smith, Origins; Smith, Untold Stories: The Bible and Ugaritic Studies in the Twen- 
tieth Century (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 2001). For this and what fol- 
lows, see further Michael J. Stahl, “The Historical Origins of the Biblical God Yah- 
weh,” Religion Compass 14/11 (2020): e12378 (pp. 1-14, here p. 7). 

7 Mark S. Smith, The Ugaritic Baal Cycle 1: Introduction with Text, Translation and 
Commentary of KTU 1.1-1.2, VTSup 55 (Leiden: Brill, 1994); Mark S. Smith and Wayne 
T. Pitard, The Ugaritic Baal Cycle 2: Introduction with Text, Translation and Commentary 
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mitic storm god’s defeat of the deity Sea appears already in a Mid- 
dle Bronze Age letter from Mari (A.1968 = FM 7.38), in which a pro- 
phetic intermediary of the god “Haddu, Lord of Aleppo” proclaims 
the following oracle to Mari’s king Zimri-Lim: “I restored you to the 
th[rone of your father’s house], and the weaponfs] with which I 
fought with Sea I handed to you” (Il. 2’-4’).” Ugaritic Baal’s identi- 
fication as the warrior storm god who defeats the watery forces of 
chaos may also be represented visually on the Baal Stele (AO 
15775), recovered near Baal’s temple at Ugarit. The stele portrays 
Baal as a young warrior god who holds in his extended left hand a 
spear, the tip of which points downwards towards a pair of wavy 
lines, possibly a visual representation of his defeat of Yammu.” The 
Ugaritic materials further suggest that Baal’s emblem animal may 
have been the (young) bull, the traditional theriomorphic symbol 
of Syrian Haddu.” 

Unfortunately, Phoenician and Aramean inscriptions provide 
little additional information about local Baal and Hadad mytholo- 
gies in the first millennium, beyond their continuing roles as royal 
patrons and divine protectors granting life and well-being.” While 
there were undoubtedly differences in mythology and cultic praxis 
through time and space, the available evidence suggests broad con- 
tinuity in Baal and Hadad’s characters as warrior storm gods whose 


of KTU/CAT 1.3-1.4, VTSup 114 (Leiden: Brill, 2009); Aaron Tugendhaft, Baal and the 
Politics of Poetry (London: Routledge, 2018). 

?8 Marti Nissinen, Prophets and Prophecy in the Ancient Near East, SBLWAW 12 
(Atlanta, GA: Society of Biblical Literature, 2003), 21-22. See further Jean-Marie 
Durand, “Le mythologème du combat entre le dieu de l’orage et la mer en Méso- 
potamie,” MARI 7 (1993): 41-61. 

” Izak Cornelius, The Iconography of the Canaanite Gods Reshef and Baal, OBO 140 
(Gôttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht; Freiburg: Freiburg University Press, 1994), 
134-42, pl. 32 BR1; Marguerite Yon, The City of Ugarit at Tell Ras Shamra (Winona 
Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2006), 134-35; Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 
(p. 7). 

* Daniel E. Fleming, “If El Is a Bull, Who Is a Calf? Reflections on Religion in 
Second-Millennium Syria-Palestine,” Erlsr 26 (1999): 23*-27*; Mark S. Smith, 
Where the Gods Are: Spatial Dimensions of Anthropomorphism in the Biblical World, 
AYBRL (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2016), 54; Stahl, “Historical Origins 
of Yahweh,” e12378 (pp. 3, 7). 

*' Herrmann, “Baal,” 133-34; Greenfield, “Hadad,” 379-81. 
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rains bring fertility. Importantly, iconographic evidence and later 
written sources indicate that in the first millennium Baal also came 
to take on celestial/solar characteristics in his identity as Baal- 
Samém (Aramaic Baal-Samin), “Lord of the Heavens,” under which 
name the deity was widely worshiped throughout the ancient East- 
ern Mediterranean.” 


2.2 YHWH 


While the god Baal/Haddu is historically well attested outside of 
the Hebrew Bible and ancient Israel, YHWH’s historical origins re- 
main obscure and his worship limited to Iron Age Israel and Ju- 
dah.” Presently, the two most dominant models in biblical scholar- 
ship regarding YHWH’s historical origins and earliest profile are 
the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” and the “Berlin Hypothesis.” 
According to the older “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis,” YHWH is 
said to hail from outside of the Israelite and Judahite highlands in 
the arid steppe heading south towards Arabia.” In this model, 


32 Othmar Keel and Christoph Uehlinger, Gods, Goddesses, and Images of God in 
Ancient Israel, trans. Thomas H. Trapp (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 1996), 261, 279, 
passim; Wolfgang Rôllig, “Baal-shamem,” DDD: 149-51; Smith, Early History, 61-71; 
Herbert Niehr, Ba‘alSamem: Studien zu Herkunft, Geschichte und Rezeptionsgeschichte 
eines phénizischen Gottes, OLA 123, SP 17 (Leuven: Peeters, 2003); Schwemer, “The 
Storm-god [Part II],” 15-16; Spencer L. Allen, The Splintered Divine: A Study of Ištar, 
Baal, and Yahweh Divine Names and Divine Multiplicity in the Ancient Near East, SANER 
5 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2015), 224-28, 233; Römer, Invention, 121, 249; Douglas R. 
Frayne and Johanna H. Stuckey, A Handbook of Gods and Goddesses of the Ancient Near 
East: Three Thousand Deities of Anatolia, Syria, Israel, Sumer, Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Elam (University Park, PA: Eisenbrauns, 2021), 49. 

33 For this and what follows, see further Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” 
12378 (pp. 9-10). 

# Frank M. Cross, From Epic to Canon: History and Literature in Ancient Israel (Bal- 
timore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1998), 66ff.; J. David Schloen, “Cara- 
vans, Kenites, and Casus belli: Enmity and Alliance in the Song of Deborah,” CBQ 55 
(1993): 18-38; Van der Toorn, “Yahweh,” 911-13; Joseph Blenkinsopp, “The Midi- 
anite-Kenite Hypothesis Revisited and the Origins of Judah,” JSOT 33 (2008): 131- 
53; Römer, Invention, 35-70, esp. 67-68; Smith, Origins, 145-46; Smith, “YHwn’s 
Original Character: Questions about an Unknown God,” in van Oorschot and 
Witte, Origins of Yahwism, 23-43; Jorg Jeremias, “Three Theses on the Early History 
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YHWH’s worship among non-Israelite and non-Judahite peoples to 
the south was only secondarily imported into Israel and Judah, 
whether for commercial and/or political reasons. Current itera- 
tions of the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” tend to prioritize the 
historical value of biblical writing that associates YHWH and Israel 
with peoples in the deep south, particularly the exodus tradition(s) 
and a small set of arguably archaic poetic texts that speak of 
YHWH’s march from his southern mountain home, variously lo- 
cated in Sinai, Edom, Teman, and/or Seir (Deut 33:2-3; Judg 5:4-5; 
Hab 3:3-7; Ps 68:8-9 [ET 7-8]). This biblical evidence is then corre- 
lated with non-biblical sources that place YHWH’s worship in re- 
gions to the south of ancient Israel and Judah proper, most im- 
portantly the late ninth- or early eighth-century inscriptions from 
Kuntillet ‘Ağrûd (Horvat Téman) in the Egyptian Sinai that refer to 
the cult of “YHWH of Teman.” Additionally, many proponents of 
the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” connect YHWH’s associations 
with the deep south to the mention of a backcountry mobile pas- 
toralist people in the “land of the Sasû (called) Yhw3” (t3 š3św yhw3) 
mentioned in New Kingdom Egyptian topographical texts.” Typi- 
cally, advocates of the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” argue that 
YHWH’s earliest profile was either that of an old patriarchal deity 
like Ugaritic El or a young warrior storm god like Ugaritic 


of YHWH,” in van Oorschot and Witte, Origins of Yahwism, 145-56; Martin Leuen- 
berger, “YHwu’s Provenance from the South: A New Evaluation of the Arguments 
pro and contra,” in van Oorschot and Witte, Origins of Yahwism, 157-79; Robert D. 
Miller, Yahweh: Origin of a Desert God, FRLANT 284 (Göttingen: Vandenhoek & 
Ruprecht, 2021); and cf. Theodore J. Lewis, The Origin and Character of God: Ancient 
Israelite Religion through the Lens of Divinity (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2020), 
283-84. 

3 The name yhw3 in these Late Bronze Age Egyptian texts refers to a people, 
not a deity. Moreover, the name of this Sasû tribal group cannot be clearly linked 
to the Iron Age Israelite/Judahite god YHWH (Faried Adrom and Matthias Miiller, 
“The Tetragrammaton in Egyptian Sources—Facts and Fiction,” in van Oorschot 
and Witte, Origins of Yahwism, 93-113). Additionally, the alleged location of this 
yhw3-people near the “land of the Sasû: S‘rr” (t3 š3św s‘rr)”—which advocates of the 
“Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” often identify as Seir (cf. Deut 33:2; Judg 5:4)—does 
not occur in the original Soleb list (eighteenth dynasty) but only in the revised 
version from ‘Amärah West (nineteenth dynasty) (see further Fleming, Yahweh 
before Israel, 23-66). 
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Baal/Haddu, depending on whether one prioritizes the historical 
value of biblical writing that portrays YHWH as an elderly patri- 
arch presiding over the divine assembly (e.g., Exod 34:6; Deut 32:6; 
Ps 82:1, 6; Dan 7:9-14, 22; etc.) ora younger warrior god with me- 
teorological traits (e.g., 2 Sam 22:8-16//Ps 18:8-16 [ET 7-15]; Pss 29, 
74:12-15; Hab 3:8-15; etc.). 

The “Berlin Hypothesis,” in turn, posits that YHWH did not 
originate in the deep south but in the central Israelite highlands.* 
In part, this model attempts to respond to several challenges that 
confront the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis”: (1) the total absence 
of the god YHWH from Bronze Age sources; (2) the restriction of 
YHWH’s worship in the Iron Age to Israel and Judah alone, the peo- 
ples of which historically were largely indigenous to the land; (3) 
the existence of non-biblical and biblical sources of equally old or 
older vintage that primarily place YHWH’s worship in the regions 
of the Cisjordan and Transjordan; and (4) the emerging consensus 
in the field that biblical writing—including the allegedly early bib- 
lical poetry situating YHWH in the deep south—generally should 
be dated to later periods, with little if any writing coming from the 
pre-monarchic and early monarchic periods. Emphasizing certain 
psalms that arguably date to the monarchic period and portray 
YHWH as a storm god (e.g., 2 Sam 22:8-16//Ps 18:8-16 [ET 7-15]; 
Pss 29, 65, 77:17-20 [ET 16-20], 97), proponents of the “Berlin Hy- 
pothesis” often propose that YHWH originated as a storm god in 
the Israelite central highlands.” However, while the available data 


%* For this and what follows, see further Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” 
e12378 (pp. 10-11). 

* Matthias Kôckert, “Die Theophanie des Wettergottes Jahwe in Psalm 18,” in 
Kulturgeschichten: Altorientalistische Studien für Volkert Haas Zum 65. Geburtstag, ed. 
Thomas Richter, Doris Prechel, and Jérg Klinger (Saarbriicken: Saarbrücker 
Druckerei und Verlag, 2010), 209-226; Kôckert, “YHWH in the Northern and 
Southern Kingdom,” 357-94; Henrik Pfeiffer, Jahwes Kommen von Siiden: Jdc 5, Hab 
3, Dtn 33, und Ps 68 in ihrem literatur- und theologiegeschichtlichen Umfeld, FRLANT 211 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 2005); Pfeiffer, “The Origin of YHwH and Its 
Attestation,” in van Oorschot and Witte, Origins of Yahwism, 115-44; Reinhard Mül- 
ler, Jahwe als Wettergott: Studien zur althebrdischen Kultlyrik anhand ausgewählter 
Psalmen, BZAW 387 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2008); Müller, “The Origins of YHwH in 
Light of the Earliest Psalms,” in van Oorschot and Witte, Origins of Yahwism, 207- 
37; Christoph Berner, “I am YHWH your God, who brought you out of the land of 
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root YHWH in the central highlands, the current evidence cannot 
necessarily be used to reconstruct YHWH’s earliest profile as a 
storm god, since it already appears to reflect YHWH’s deep appro- 
priation of Baal/Haddu traditions, imagery, and language (see fur- 
ther below). 


3. YHWH and Baal in Israel and Judah 


3.1 Israel 


While the Hebrew Bible often presents the veneration of Baal as 
diametrically opposed to the worship of YHWH in ancient Israel 
and Judah, the available evidence suggests that the popular wor- 
ship of Baal in the region goes back at least into the Iron Age I—and 
probably earlier*—and in some fashion continued to coexist un- 
problematically with that of YHWH during the Iron Age II period, 
only becoming an ideological issue in certain elite Judahite scribal 
circles during the mid- to late-eighth century and following. To 
begin, several (Proto-)Canaanite/Early Alphabetic inscriptions 
from the region include references to B/baal. For instance, one 
finds the theophoric element B/baal among the unprovenanced 
(Proto-)Canaanite bronze arrowheads from the southern Levant 
during the Iron I period.“ Furthermore, a twelfth-century storage 


Egypt’ (Exod 20:2): Reflections on the Status of the Exodus Creed in the History of 
Israel and the Literary History of the Hebrew Bible,” in van Oorschot and Witte, 
Origins of Yahwism, 181-205. 

38 Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (p. 10). 

* Note the personal names Mut-Ba‘lu (spelled ‘Mu-ut-ba-’a-l[i] in EA 255:3, ‘Mu- 
ut-“ISkur in EA 256:2) and Ba‘lu-meher (spelled ‘Ba-lu-mé-<he»-er in EA 260:2, “1Skur- 
mé-he-er in EA 257:3) from Pella/Pihilu (east of the Jordan) and Gath-Padalla (= Jatt 
on the Sharon plain; see EA p. 23), respectively. 

“P, Kyle McCarter, “Two Bronze Arrowheads with Archaic Alphabetic In- 
scriptions,” Erlsr 26 (1999): 123*-28*; cf. Richard Hess, “Israelite Identity and Per- 
sonal Names from the Book of Judges,” HS 44 (2003): 25-39, here 38-39; Hess, “Ar- 
rowheads from Iron Age I: Personal Names and Authenticity,” in Ugarit at Seventy- 
Five, ed. K. Lawson Younger (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2007), 113-29. 
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jar from Beth-Shemesh revealed a six- or seven-letter incised in- 
scription that clearly includes the word or name-element b1.“ Ad- 
ditionally, excavations at Khirbet Qeiyafa produced a late eleventh- 
or early tenth-century incised jar inscription that includes the per- 
sonal name ’5b1, probably meaning “man of Baal,” a name that also 
appears in 1 Chr 8:33, 9:39 as the name of King Saul’s heir.“ Most 
recently, Christopher Rollston, et al., have published a late twelfth- 
or early eleventh-century Early Alphabetic ink inscription written 
on a jug discovered at Khirbet al-Ra‘i during excavations in 2019. 
The inscription, which consists of only five extant letters, appears 
to contain the anthroponym yrb‘ (although the first letter is not 
fully preserved), perhaps comparable to the biblical name Jerub- 
baal. While some scholars have sought to interpret such evidence 
in terms of the biblical deity YHWH,“ these inscriptions just as 
likely attest to the worship of Baal by the peoples of the area. 
Nine toponyms from the Israelite and Judahite hill country also 
include the theophoric element B/baal: Baal-Gad (Josh 11:17, 12:7, 
13:5), Baal-Hamon (Song 8:11), Baal-Hazor (2 Sam 13:23), Baal-Her- 
mon (Judg 3:3; 1 Chr 5:23), Baal-Judah* (2 Sam 6:2), Baal-Meon 
(Num 32:34; 1 Chr 5:8; cf. KAI 181:9, 30) or Beth-Baal-Meon (Josh 
13:17), Baal-Perazim (2 Sam 5:20; 1 Chr 4:11), Baal-Shalisha (2 Kgs 


^1 P, Kyle McCarter, Shlomo Bunimowitz, and Zvi Lederman, “An Archaic Ba‘l 
Inscription from Tel Beth-Shemesh,” TA 38 (2011): 35-49. 

“Yosef Garfinkel, Mitka R. Golub, Haggai Misgav, and Saar Ganor, “The 
>1Sba‘al Inscription from Khirbet Qeiyafa,” BASOR 373 (2015): 217-33. 

# Christopher Rollston, Yosef Garfinkel, Kyle K. Heimer, Gillan Davis, and Saar 
Ganor, “The Jerubba‘al Inscription from Khirbet al-Ra‘i: A Proto-Canaanite (Early 
Alphabetic) Inscription,” Jerusalem Journal of Archaeology 2 (2021): 2-15. 

“ E.g., Yigal Levin, “Baal Worship in Early Israel: An Onomastic View in Light 
of the ‘Eshbaal’ Inscription from Khirbet Qeiyafa,” Maarav 21/1-2 (2014): 203-22 
(“I would dare to suggest, that in many this ‘Baal’ [of the early epigraphic evi- 
dence] was understood as none other than an ‘acceptable’ title for the God of Is- 
rael” [p. 222]); Lewis, Origin and Character of God, 234-35. 
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4:42), and Baal-Tamar (Judg 20:22). Most of these place names ap- 
pear to represent new settlements in the Iron Age.“ Although the 
theophoric element bdl- in these toponyms need not refer to the 
god by the same name in biblical sources but to any divine “lord” 
(e.g., El, YHWH, or some other god), they may be suggestive of the 
popular worship of Baal in Israel early on.” According to Nadav 
Na’aman, the theophoric element bfl- in the names Baal-Gad, Baal- 
Hermon, and (Beth-)Baal-Meon likely refer to the god Baal.” 
Israelite personal names further suggest that there was likely 
no hostility between YHWH and Baal in Iron Age IIB Israel.” The 
eighth-century Samaria Ostraca name some fifty Israelite men 
from localities around Samaria engaged in business with the royal 
palace.” Of the names that include theophoric elements, eleven in- 
clude the element -yw-, while about a half-dozen names contain 
some version of the theophoric element -b1-. Moreover, one finds 
the name b‘-hnn in a patronymic on an eighth-century Israelite 


# Nadav Na’aman, “Baal Toponyms,” DDD: 140-41; Zevit, Religions, 592ff.; Day, 
Yahweh, 68-69; Smith, Early History, 79; Levin, “Baal Worship in Early Israel,” 208- 
16; cf. Rômer, Invention, 86. Cf. also the place name Beth-Peor (Deut 3:29, 4:46, 34:6; 
Josh 13:20) and the god Baal-Peor (see Num 25:1-5, 31:16; Deut 4:3; Josh 22:17; Hos 
9:10; Ps 106:28). 

* Baruch Rosen, “Early Israelite Cultic Centres in the Hill Country,” VT 38 
(1988): 114-17; Na’aman, “Baal Toponyms,” 140; Day, Yahweh, 69. 

“’ Day, Yahweh, 68-69; Zevit, Religions, 606 n. 89. 

“8 Nadav Na’aman, “Baal-Gad,” DDD: 144; Na’aman, “Baal-Hermon,” DDD: 145- 
46; Na’aman, “Baal-Meon,” DDD: 146-47. 

® For a recent discussion of personal names from Israel and Transjordan dur- 
ing the Iron Age II, see Mitka Golub, “The Distribution of Personal Names in the 
Land of Israel and Transjordan during the Iron II Period,” JAOS 134 (2014): 621-42. 

°° Ron Tappy, The Archaeology of the Ostraca House at Israelite Samaria: Epigraphic 
Discoveries in Complicated Contexts, ASOR 70 (Boston: ASOR, 2016); Shira Faigen- 
baum-Golovin, Arie Shaus, Barak Sober, Eli Turkel, Eli Piasetzky, and Israel Finkel- 
stein, “Algorithmic Handwriting Analysis of the Samaria Inscriptions Illuminates 
Bureaucratic Apparatus in Biblical Israel,” PLoS One 15/1 (2020): e0227452. 

>! Smith, Early History, 65; Day, Yahweh, 72; Levin, “Baal Worship in Early Is- 
rael,” 220; Stahl, “God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 137-38. 
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seal.” Though some scholars argue that the theophoric ele- 
ment -b1- in these names is only a title (“lord”) for YHWH, com- 
pletely disconnected from the god Baal,” such names more likely 
indicate the coexistence of YHWH and Baal worship in Israelite cir- 
cles connected to the palace, whether as two separate gods or 
(more likely) as one god combining the traits and characteristics of 
both deities (cf. 2 Kgs 10:23; Hos 2:18 [ET 16]).* Additionally, biblical 
censorship indicates that a number of early Israelite anthropo- 
nyms were recognized by later biblical scribes as containing the 
theophoric element Baal in reference to the deity, such as the Isra- 
elite hero Jerubbaal (Judg 6:32; 2 Sam 11:21), Saul’s sons Eshbaal (1 
Chr 8:33, 9:39 + 2 Sam 2:8, 10; passim) and Meri(b)baal (1 Chr 8:34, 
9:40 + 2 Sam 2:4, 9:6, 19:25; passim), and even King David’s son Baal- 
iada (1 Chr 14:6 + 2 Sam 5:16).” 

Late ninth- or early eighth-century Israelite inscriptions recov- 
ered during the course of excavations at the site of Kuntillet 
‘Aërûd, a way station in the Egyptian Sinai likely sponsored by Is- 
rael’s Samarian kings,” may also point toward the unproblematic 
convergence of YHWH and Baal in ancient Israel. In addition to a 
reference to “YHWH of Samaria” (Pithos A) and several references 
to “YHWH of Teman” (both on plaster and pottery), as well as men- 
tions of YHWH without further title (stone basin and pottery), one 
very fragmentary plaster Hebrew inscription from Kuntillet 


5? Nahman Avigad and Benjamin Sass, Corpus of West Semitic Stamp Seals, PIASH 
(Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities/Israel Exploration Soci- 
ety, 1997), 136-37. 

5 Cf. the name Bealiah, “Baal/the lord is Yah,” in 2 Chr 12:6 [er 5], as well as 
YHW-baal (yhwb‘l), “YHW(H) is Baal/lord,” on an Iron Age seal (Nahman Avigad, 
“Hebrew Seals and Sealings and Their Significance for Biblical Research,” in Con- 
gress Volume: Jerusalem 1986, ed. John Emerton, VTSup 40 [Leiden: Brill, 1988], 7-16, 
here 8-9). 

51 Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 204-07, 261, passim; Römer, Invention, 116-21. At 
the very least, these names show no discomfort with using the name/title b for 
deity. 

5 Smith, Early History, 46, 65; Day, Yahweh, 71-73, 81-83; Stahl, “God of Israel” in 
History and Tradition, 138-39. 

°° Shmuel Ahituv, Esther Eshel, and Ze’ev Meshel, “The Inscriptions,” in Kun- 
tillet ‘Ajrud (Horvat Teman): An Iron Age II Religious Site on the Judah-Sinai Border, ed. 
Ze’ev Meshel (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2012), 73-142. 
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‘Ağrûd (K.A. 4.2) written in Phoenician script and publicly dis- 
played in the bench-room complex contains a hymnic literary 
composition mentioning El/“god” (bx [x2]; IL 2, 6), Baal/“lord” 
(ya; [l 5]), the “holy one” (w1{w}p [l 4]), “gods” (058 [L 4]), and 
perhaps “YHWH” [aa]; L 2), though this is uncertain.” The sec- 
ond extant line of the inscription mentions El/god’s “dawn- 
ing/shining forth” (n°; cf. Deut 33:2; Hab 3:3-4), while the last two 
lines place Baal/lord and “the name of El/god” in poetic parallel- 
ism: “... bless Baal/(the) lord on the day of war //...the name of 
El/god on the day of war” (Il. 5-6). Given 5y7’s leading position in 
the first line of the bicolon in Il. 5-6, the text’s use of Phoenician 
script, and the hymn’s ascription of solar and martial characteris- 
tics to the deity it praises, the inscription may attest to the impact 
of Baal’s worship in his celestial capacity as Baal-Samém on the 
site’s royal sponsor(s) and/or the scribe(s) of the inscription, most 
likely in some combination with YHWH—whose name otherwise 
appears most frequently in the Kuntillet ‘Agriid inscriptions and in 
the onomastica—and/or El.® Papyrus Amherst 63 xii:11-19, which 
contains a fourth- or third-century Aramaic version of Ps 20:2-6 
written in Demotic script invoking Baal-Samayin in place of YHWH 
(l. 18), may provide support for this interpretation of K.A. 4.2, if it 
in fact witnesses to earlier Israelite religion as some scholars main- 
tain.” 


5 Ahituv, Eshel, and Meshel, “Inscriptions,” no. 4.2 (pp. 110-14). 

58 Smith, Early History, 73; Ahituv, Eshel, and Meshel, “Inscriptions,” 110-14, 
129-33. Lewis (Origin and Character of God, 583-87) prefers to interpret the inscrip- 
tion as referring to YHWH or YHWH-EI, particularly in view of the text’s use of 
the (emended) title “holy one” (w7p*) in 1. 4. However, holiness language could 
also apply to many other ancient Middle Eastern deities besides El, including Baal. 
For instance, KTU? 1.179.17 refers to Ugaritic Baal as the “holy one” (b‘l.qdSm.bnhr), 
and KTU’ 1.119.33’ calls his temple the “sanctuary of Baal” (qd5 bl; cf. also the ref- 
erences to Baal’s mountain Sapänu as “holy” [qdÿ] in KTU? 1.3.iii.30; 1.16.1.7). 
Moreover, KTU’ 1.4.vii.29 describes Baal’s “voice” as “holy” (qlh.qdël.]b{). 

* Moshe Weinfeld, “The Pagan Version of Psalm 20:2-6—Vicissitudes of a 
Psalmodic Creation in Israel and Its Neighbours,” ErIsr 18 (1985): 130-40, 70*; and 
cf. Charles F. Nims and Richard C. Steiner, “A Paganized Version of Psalm 20:2-6 
from the Aramaic Text in Demotic Script,” JAOS 103 (1983): 261-74; Nims and Stei- 
ner, “You Can’t Offer Your Sacrifice and Eat It Too: A Polemical Poem from the 
Aramaic Text in Demotic Script,” JAOS 43 (1984): 89-114; Richard C. Steiner, “The 
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The iconographic record also provides evidence of Baal’s im- 
portant impact on Israelite religion during the time of the monar- 
chy, particularly in his identity as the celestial Baal-Samém during 
the eighth century.” Certain Iron Age IIB Phoenician and Israelite 
seals display a youthful four-winged striding god with blos- 
soms/branches in his hands, likely a depiction of Baal in his role as 
the celestial Baal-Samém." Importantly, some Israelite seals of this 
type include anthroponyms with YHWistic theophorics. While the 
interpretation and significance of these seals remain contested, 
such Israelite seals may point toward YHWH’s convergence with 
the more widely worshiped Baal-Samém among certain Israelite 
elites.” Following this line of interpretation, some eighth-century 


Aramaic Text in Demotic Script: The Liturgy of a New Year’s Festival Imported 
from Bethel to Syene by Exiles from Rash,” JAOS 111 (1991): 362-63; Steiner, “Pa- 
pyrus Amherst 63: A New Source for the Language, Literature, Religion, and His- 
tory of the Aramaeans,” in Studia Aramaica: New Sources and Approaches: Papers De- 
livered at the London Conference of the Institute of Jewish Studies, University College Lon- 
don, 26th-28th June 1991, ed. Markham J. Geller, Jonas C. Greenfield, and M. P. Weit- 
zman, JSSSup 4 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 199-207, here 205-07; 
Smith, Early History, 70-71; Smith, Where the Gods Are, 60-63; Karel van der Toorn, 
“Celebrating the New Year with the Israelites: Three Extrabiblical Psalms from 
Papyrus Amherst 63,” JBL 136 (2017): 633-49, here 648-49; van der Toorn, Papyrus 
Amherst 63, AOAT 448 (Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2018), esp. 165-69; Stahl, “God of 
Israel” in History and Tradition, 139. Contrast Sven P. Vleeming and Jan-Wim Wes- 
selius, Studies in Amherst Papyrus 63: Essays on the Aramaic Text in Aramaic/Demotic 
Papyrus Amherst 63, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: Juda Palache Instituut, 1985 & 1990); Klaus 
Koenen, Bethel: Geschichte, Kult und Theologie, OBO 192 (Freiburg: Freiburg Univer- 
sity Press; Gôttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2003), 76-79. 

€ Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 260-61, 278-81, 401-02; Angelika Berlejung, “The 
Origins and Beginnings of the Worship of YHwu: The Iconographic Evidence,” in 
van Oorschot and Witte, Origins of Yahwism, 67-91. The following discussion over- 
laps with Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (p. 2). 

*! Benjamin Sass, “The Pre-Exilic Hebrew Seals: Iconism vs. Aniconism,” in 
Studies in the Iconography of Northwest Semitic Inscribed Seals: Proceedings of a Sympo- 
sium Held in Fribourg on April 17-20, 1991, ed. Benjamin Sass and Christoph Uehlinger, 
OBO 125 (Freiburg: Freiburg University Press; Gôttingen: Vandenhoek & 
Ruprecht, 1993), 194-256, seals nos. 140 and 141; Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 195- 
98; Romer, Invention, 121. 

€ Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 195-98, 261, 278-81, 401-02; Othmar Keel, God- 
desses and Trees, New Moon and Yahweh: Ancient Near Eastern Art and the Hebrew Bible, 
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Israelite seals bearing YHWistic anthroponyms depict a young 
(sometimes horned) sun god, who kneels upon a plant and offers 
blessing—a portraiture that reflects Egyptian influence, likely me- 
diated through Phoenicia.” For the Israelite owners of this type of 
seal, the image may signify YHWH in his convergence with Baal- 
Samém (cf. Ps 104:2; Hos 6:3; Zeph 3:5). Historically, the portrayal 
of YHWH using iconographic imagery and motifs derived from 
Baal-Samém would seem to belong to a larger regional trend for 
newly emergent Iron Age II Levantine kingdom gods. 

Biblical and non-biblical texts, Israelite anthroponyms, and 
perhaps certain images also display the use of bovine imagery to 
conceptualize YHWH in ancient Israel. While scholars often 
maintain that YHWH’s association with the bull(-calf) reflects 
longstanding Israelite religious tradition, perhaps stretching back 
to the Late Bronze Age,” it may be that YHWH only came to acquire 
the bull(-calf) as his emblem animal in the process of his assimila- 
tion to Baal and/or El in the Iron Age.® The Hebrew Bible occasion- 
ally describes YHWH(-El) with bovine language (e.g., the epithet 
vax, “bull,” in Gen 49:24; Isa 1:24, 49:26, 60:16; Ps 132:2, 5; cf. the 
anthroponym ’bryhw [2 attestations]”)—especially horn imagery 
(Num 23:22, 24:8; Hosea 8:5-6, 10:5-6, 13:2)’”°—although its Judahite 
authors roundly condemn Israel’s use of bull-calf icons to worship 
YHWH (Exod 32:4, 8; Deut 9:16; 1 Kgs 12:28-32; Ps 106:19-20; Neh 


JSOTSup 261 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 42-43, fig. 79; Romer, In- 
vention, 121. Cf. Lewis, Origin and Character of God, 322. 

& Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 248-51; Römer, Invention, 121; Stahl, “Historical 
Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (p. 2). 

“ See previously Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (p. 2). 

& Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 261; Levin, “Baal Worship in Early Israel,” 217. 

& Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 144-47, 191-98; Smith, Where the Gods Are, 55, 58- 
68; Berlejung, “Origins,” 67-91. 

© Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 144-47, 191-98. 

* Cf. Berlejung, “Origins,” 67-91. 

® Rainer Albertz and Rüdiger Schmitt, Family and Household Religion in Ancient 
Israel and the Levant (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2012), 313. 

7 Cf. also 2 Sam 22:30//Ps 18:30 [ET 29, emended]; see Philippe Guillaume, 
“Bull-leaping in Psalm 18,” in Metaphors in the Psalms, ed. P. Van Hecke and Antje 
Labahn, BETL 231 (Leuven: Peeters, 2010), 35-46; Tobit 1:5 [Lxx Vaticanus and Al- 
exandrinus]; Papyrus Amherst 63 xii.17. 
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9:18; 2 Chr 13:8). For instance, Hosea 8:5-6* criticizes the “calf 
(icon) of Samaria,” which, particularly in light of the mention of 
“YHWH of Samaria” on Pithos A from Kuntillet ‘Agrad, most likely 
served to emblemize YHWH.” Moreover, Hos 10:5-6 refers to the 
inhabitants of Samaria, and more specifically its priests, mourning 
the departure of the glory of the “calf/calves (mr my) of Beth- 
aven” (= Bethel?), which the Assyrians godnap. While some schol- 
ars argue that the bull-calf only functioned as YHWH’s pedestal,” 
Hosea 13:2’s mention of Israel’s cultic act of kissing the calf icon 
suggests that the theriomorphic statue materially represents the 
deity himself.” Linking Exod 32:4, 8 and 1 Kgs 12:28-32, many 
scholars also interpret the biblical story of Jeroboam l’s installation 
of bull-calf icons at Dan and Bethel (not Samaria) as a program- 
matic attempt to consolidate Israel’s political-religious identity 
around YHWH’s formation of the people Israel through the exodus 
in opposition to the political claims and religious traditions of the 
Davidic monarchy and its YHWistic temple in Jerusalem.” Finally, 


7 Cf. Samaria Ostracon no. 41, which mentions the anthroponym ‘glyw, mean- 
ing either “calf of Yaw” or “Yaw (is) a calf.” 

7? T, N. D. Mettinger, “The Veto on Images and the Aniconic God in Ancient 
Israel,” in Religious Symbols and Their Functions, ed. Haralds Biezais, Scripta Instituti 
Donneriani Aboensis 10 (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell), 15-29; Zevit, Religions, 
317. 

7 Smith, Where the Gods Are, 62-63. Cf. 1 Kgs 19:18 and possibly Papyrus Am- 
herst 63 vi.12 (but cf. van der Toorn, Papyrus Amherst 63, 118-19). Herbert Niehr 
(“In Search of YHWH’s Cult Statue in the First Temple,” in The Image and the Book: 
Iconic Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near East, 
ed. Karel van der Toorn, CBET 21 [Leuven: Peeters, 1997], 73-95) and Nadav 
Na’aman (“No Anthropomorphic Graven Image: Notes on the Assumed Anthropo- 
morphic Cult Statues in the Temples of YHWH in the Pre-exilic Period,” UF 31 
[1999]: 391-415) both identify Jeroboam I’s bull-calf images as representations of 
YHWH. 

74 Cross, Canaanite Myth, 73-75; Smith, Early History, 83; Smith, Where the Gods 
Are, 58, 67 (with references to earlier literature); cf. Karel van der Toorn, Family 
Religion in Babylonia, Syria, and Israel: Continuity and Changes in the Forms of Religious 
Life, SHCANE 7 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 287-315. However, scholars commonly trans- 
fer any historical dimensions of the story to Jeroboam II in the eighth century; 
see Rômer, Invention, 17, 107-08, 120, 249; Rômer, “How Jeroboam II Became Jero- 
boam I,” HeBAI 6/3 (2017): 372-82. Contrast Berner (“I am YHWH your God,” 181- 
205), who argues that the exodus creed postdates the kingdom of Israel. Note: 
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Papyrus Amherst 63 xii:17 may refer to the god YHW as “our bull” 
(t?r,2n?).”° 

Shifting to material culture, archaeological excavations at 
Dothan near Samaria unearthed a bull statue in an open-air sanc- 
tuary(?) from the Iron Age I period, commonly identified by schol- 
ars with El, Baal, or even YHWH.” Additionally, excavations at Tel 
Dan—which the Hebrew Bible identifies as the northern cultic site 
where Israel’s King Jeroboam I established a cult to YHWH with (a) 
bull-calf icon(s)—have produced fragments of an engraved bronze 
plaque from the ninth century depicting a bull or an ox, upon 
which is an enthroned(?) winged deity, whose left arm reaches out- 
stretched and whose right arm holds a round object.” Depending 
on the political context one reconstructs for the plaque—Israelite 
(so Jonathan Greer) or Aramean (so Eran Arie)—the bull and 
winged god motifs may suggest an identification with the storm 
god, possibly either YHWH or Hadad.” Along these lines, two Iron 
IIB scaraboids from Samaria further show a god—whom I would 
identify with YHWH, perhaps in his convergence with Baal—stand- 
ing atop his bovine emblem animal.” Finally, the tenth-century Tel 


Num 23:22, 24:8 name El, not YHWH, as the god of the exodus (see Smith, Origins, 
142-45). 

75 See the discussions in Smith, Where the Gods Are, 60-63; Lewis, Origins and 
Character of God, 322; van der Toorn, Papyrus Amherst 63, 165-69. The transcription 
comes from van der Toorn, Papyrus Amherst 63, 166. 

7 Amihai Mazar, “The ‘Bull Site’: An Iron Age I Open Cult Site,” BASOR 247 
(1982): 27-42; Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 118-19. Cf. Lewis, Origin and Character of 
God, 322, who observes that a conclusive identification of the bull statue is simply 
not possible. 

” Avraham Biran, “Two Bronze Plaques and the Hussot of Dan,” IEJ 49 (1999): 
43-54; Jonathan S. Greer, Dinner at Dan: Biblical and Archaeological Evidence for Sacred 
Feasts at Iron Age II Tel Dan and Their Significance, CHANE 66 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 22, 
24; Smith, Where the Gods Are, 65; Lewis, Origin and Character of God, 319-20. 

78 Greer, Dinner, 22; Arie, “Reconsidering the Iron Age II Strata at Tel Dan: Ar- 
cheological and Historical Implications,” TA 35/1 (2008): 6-64; and cf. Smith, 
Where the Gods Are, 65. Lewis (Origin and Character of God, 320) proposes that the 
winged deity is actually a goddess, possibly Ištar. Note the following biblical ref- 
erences to YHWH’s wings: Pss 17:8, 36:8 [er 7], 57:2 [ET 1], 61:5 [Er 4], 63:8 [er 7], 
91:4; Ruth 2:12. 

” Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 192-94, nos. 207a, 207b; Smith, Where the Gods Are, 
64; Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (p. 3). 
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Taanach stand’s top (fourth) register depicts a winged sun disk 
over a quadruped, which many scholars identify as a bull-calf rep- 
resenting either Baal or YHWH, although whether this quadruped 
actually portrays a bull-calf or another type of four-legged animal 
remains unclear.” Regrettably, it is frequently not possible to de- 
finitively identify particular Israelite images of deity employing 
bovimagery with a specific god without written evidence, since the 
gods El, Baal, and YHWH were all associated with bovines at various 
points.” 

Of course, the Hebrew Bible’s Judahite authors may perhaps 
provide the most damning (pun intended) evidence for the un- 
problematic and longstanding worship of YHWH and Baal in an- 
cient Israel through their regular criticisms of Baal’s cult.” In its 
larger literary context, Hosea 2:18 [ET 16], which arguably dates to 
the period of the two kingdoms, indicates that ancient Israelites 
commonly equated YHWH with Baal, understood as responsible for 
natural fertility (Hos 2:10, 23-24 [ET 8, 21-22]). The text reads: “On 
that day—oracle of YHWH—you will call (me), ‘my husband’ (rw), 
// no longer will you call me, ‘my Baal’ (5y2)."* While Hosea 2:18 
criticizes YHWH’s translatability with Baal, I argue that the text’s 
explicit and implicit polemics against Baal already betray YHWH’s 
deep appropriation of storm-god language, imagery, and attributes 


°° Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 154-67; Greer, Dinner, 22; Smith, Where the Gods Are, 
64; Lewis, Origin and Character of God, 323-25. 

*' Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (p. 3). I thank Caroline Ritchie 
Stahl for the felicitous term “bovimagery” (p.c.). 

è E.g., Num 25:1-9; Deut 4:3; Judg 2:11, 13; 3:7; 6:25-32; 8:33; 10:6, 10; 1 Sam 7:4, 
12:10; 1 Kgs 16:31-33; 18; 22:53; 2 Kgs 1:2-16, 3:2, 10:18-28, 11:17-18, 17:16; Jer 2:8, 
23; 9:14; 23:13, 27; Hos 2:15, 19 [eT 13, 17], 9:10, 11:2, 13:1; Ps 106:28; 2 Chr 17:3, 24:7, 
28:2, 33:3, 34:4. Note: some of these references may refer to unspecified divine 
“lords”; see Baruch Halpern, “‘Brisker Pipes than Poetry’: The Development of Is- 
raelite Monotheism,” in Judaic Perspectives on Ancient Israel, ed. Jacob Neusner, Ba- 
ruch A. Levine, and Ernest S. Frerichs (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1987), 77- 
115; Day, Yahweh, 68-69; Smith, Early History, 76-79. 

# Day, Yahweh, 72-73; Smith, Early History, 73-75; Romer, Invention, 110, 120. 
Cf. KTU? 1.3 iii.13-31, 
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derived from Baal/Haddu by this time (see below).® Apart perhaps 
from this portion of Hosea, virtually all of the biblical evidence for 
Israelite worship of Baal clearly belongs to late Judahite writing 
following the destruction of the kingdom of Israel that promotes 
historically innovative political-religious ideologies, thus render- 
ing problematic the use of such biblical historiography to recon- 
struct the history of YHWH and Baal’s worship in the kingdom of 
Israel.*° 

In contrast to Judahite biblical writing, some of the oldest bib- 
lical material with plausible origins in Iron Age II Israel portrays 
YHWH using language, terminology, imagery, and traditions 
closely associated with Baal/Haddu, though modified to fit Israel’s 
particular social-political, cultural, and geographical world. Im- 
portantly, this Israelite material—to the extent that it can be suc- 
cessfully isolated—does not polemicize against Baal, but rather ap- 
pears to appropriate Baal’s meteorological and martial attributes 
for YHWH in the service of its authors’ political-religious inter- 
ests.” For instance, Judg 5:4-5 portrays YHWH as the divine war- 
rior who marches from his mountain home accompanied by the 
accoutrements of the storm in ways reminiscent of Baal but 
adapted to fit YHWH’s associations with the steppe of the deep 
south.” This text may date to tenth- or ninth-century Israel and 


3 Smith, Early History, 80-101; Day, Yahweh, 91-127; Römer, Invention, 106, 116- 
21, 123; Anderson, Monotheism, 39-97. 

% Heath Dewrell is currently working on a project that locates much of the 
book of Hosea in Judah/Jerusalem, not Israel (Heath D. Dewrell, Hosea of Jerusalem: 
A New Proposal for the Date and Provenance of the Book of Hosea [f.c.]). While Dewrell 
situates the polemic against Israelite worship of Baal in Hosea 2 in the eighth cen- 
tury, he locates the other mentions of Baal in Hosea 5-14 in Judah after the fall of 
Israel. In contrast to Hosea 2, these later references “depict Baal veneration as a 
sign of the past, either the distant legendary past (9:10 [see also 11:2]) or the fairly 
recent past in the Northern Kingdom (13:1)” (p.c.). 

# Cf. Smith, Early History, 91-101; Anderson, Monotheism, 100, 103-11. 

8 Smith, Origins, 145-46; Anderson, Monotheism, 103-11; Daniel E. Fleming, 
Yahweh before Israel: Glimpses of History in a Divine Name (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2021), 121-34. Cf. Ps 68:8-10 [eT 7-9]. 
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likely served royal interests, coopting Baal language and imagery 
for YHWH on behalf of Israel’s Samarian kings.” 

In light of Judg 5:4-5, Hab 3:3-4’s reference to “God”/Eloah’s 
march from the deep south might also suggest a tradition-histori- 
cal origin in the Israelite royal court (see v. 13), even if this text 
ultimately is a Judahite composition. This passage belongs to a 
composite war poem in vv. 3-15 artificially appended to the end of 
Habakkuk praising the deity’s warrior nature.” This hymnic cele- 
bration of the warrior god’s terrifying and earth-shaking march 
from his mountain abode (vv. 6-7) describes Eloah’s appearance us- 
ing solar language reminiscent of Baal-Samém (vv. 3-4), and it 
places the gods Plague (727) and Pestilence (ìwa) in the god’s mil- 
itary retinue (v. 5).” Tradition-historically distinct from Hab 3:3-7, 
verses 8-15 follow with a hymnic celebration of YHWH’s, not 
Eloah’s, primeval victory over Sea (Yamm), whom YHWH is said to 
have defeated with his spear, bow, and arrows while riding his 
horse-drawn cloud-chariot, as the Mountains, Deep, Sun, and 
Moon looked on in terror and awe. 


® On Judges 5 as a tenth- or ninth-century royal composition, see Smith, Early 
History, 47; Smith, Poetic Heroes: Literary Commemorations of Warriors and Warrior Cul- 
ture in the Early Biblical World (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2014), 220-66; Ander- 
son, Monotheism, 103-11; Stahl, “‘God of Israel’ in Judah’s Bible,” 740-41; Stahl, 
“God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 52-144; but contrast Pfeiffer, Jahwes Kommen 
von Süden; Pfeiffer, “Origin of YHwH and Its Attestation,” 115-44. Connecting 
YHWH’s storm theophany in Judg 5:4-5 with his march from the deep south, 
Smith (Origins, 146) entertains the possibility that YHWH’s original profile may 
have been more like the desert god ‘Attar before merging with Baal/Haddu lan- 
guage and imagery: “Battle and precipitation may have been features original to 
Yahweh’s profile, but perhaps Yahweh’s original character approximated the 
profile of Athtar, a warrior and precipitation-producing god associated with 
mostly inland desert sites with less rainfall. Perhaps this profile was rendered sec- 
ondarily in the highlands in the local language and imagery associated with the 
coastal storm god.” However, YHWH’s associations with the steppe of the deep 
south may only have developed in the ninth and eighth centuries when the king- 
dom of Israel expanded its political and economic reach into this area. 

°° Smith, Poetic Heroes, 219; Lewis, Origin and Character of God, 451-52; Fleming, 
Yahweh, 144-47. Note that the poem does not explicitly name Eloah’s people. 

*! Cf. the West Semitic god Raëpu/Resheph, as well as Ugaritic and Phoenician 
references to the rspm, which may refer to a deity’s martial vanguard (cf. KTU? 
1.82.1-3; Smith, Early History, 77 n. 43, 81). 
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Based on its geography and contents, some scholars contend 
that Psalm 29’s hymnic celebration of YHWH's divine kingship 
manifest in the storm may also have originated in the kingdom of 
Israel, even as it may have been revised by later Judahite scribes.” 
This psalm portrays YHWH enthroned over the cosmic waters at 
the head of the divine assembly (vv. 1, 10), manifesting himself on 
earth in a raging storm that moves eastward from the Mediterra- 
nean (v. 3) into the Lebanon//Siryon mountains (vv. 5-6; note the 
location to the north of Israel). The psalmist’s portrayal of YHWH’s 
manifestation in the storm references YHWH’s “voice” (i.e., thun- 
der) seven times (vv. 3a, 4a, 4b, 5, 7, 8,9).% YHWH’s thunder shakes 
the Lebanon and breaks its cedars (v. 5), flashes forth lightning and 
quakes the steppe (vv. 7-8), and strips mighty trees of their leaves 
(v. 9). Interestingly, John Day has observed that Psalm 29’s seven 
mentions of YHWH’s theophany in the thunder has close connec- 
tions with KTU° 1.101.1-4, which speaks of Baal’s enthronement 
over the flood on mountain Sapanu (cf. Ps 29:10), whence he re- 
leases his “seven lightnings // eight .. . thunders.”” 

In short, early biblical traditions that plausibly originate in the 
kingdom of Israel appear to appropriate Baal’s identity for YHWH 
without the antagonistic polemics that characterize some later Ju- 
dahite texts. Rather, YHWH’s modelling after Baal(-Samém) serves 
to enhance YHWH’s status as Israel’s newly emergent kingdom 
god. Regrettably, it remains difficult in many cases to isolate Isra- 
elite writing in the Hebrew Bible, the Judahite authors/editors of 
which incorporated and often reworked received Israelite material 
to fit later Jerusalemite ideological frameworks.” 

Together, the onomastic, epigraphic, archaeological, icono- 
graphic, and biblical evidence points toward the ninth and eighth 
centuries as a time of significant development in the worship of 
YHWH in Israel, which underwent a major social and political 


* Day, Yahweh, 95-98; Römer, Invention, 116-17; Lewis, Origin and Character of 
God, 361-62. 

% Cf. Ps 18:14 [er 13]; KAI 320:12; EA 147:13-15. 

** John Day, “Echoes of Baal’s Seven Thunders and Lightnings in Psalm XXIX 
and Habakkuk III 9 and the Identity of the Seraphim in Isaiah VI,” VT (1979): 143- 
51, here 143-45; Day, Yahweh, 96-97. 

» Fleming, Legacy, 13-30. 
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transformation beginning with Samaria’s Omride kings. The ninth- 
century Mesha and Tel Dan Steles (KAI 181 and 310, respectively) 
indicate that Israel expanded to include regions north of the Jez- 
reel Valley and east of the Jordan River in this era, which also saw 
the construction of Samaria, Israel’s capital city until the king- 
dom’s eventual defeat by the Assyrians in 722/720.” Whether or 
not one accepts Israel Finkelstein’s increasingly popular “Low 
Chronology,” with its attendant re-dating of monumental con- 
structions at Hazor, Megiddo, and Gezer from the late tenth to the 
ninth century,” the archaeological record further indicates that Is- 
rael underwent a major political and economic expansion in the 
ninth century, including increasing political, commercial, and cul- 
tural contacts with Phoenicia and Aram to the north.” Moreover, 
later Assyrian inscriptions remember Omri, not David or Solomon, 
as the defining political leader from Israel’s past.” 

Importantly, the first clear historical attestation of YHWH’s 
worship appears during the Omride period in the Mesha Stele (KAI 
181), which reports that during King Mesha of Moab’s expulsion of 
Israel from the Transjordan, he captured and moved YHWH’s cultic 
implements from the (royally sponsored?) Israelite shrine at Nebo 
and placed them before the Moabite deity Chemosh (IL. 14-18). 


* Daniel E. Fleming and Lauren A.S. Monroe, “Earliest Israel in Highland Com- 
pany,” NEA 82/1 (2019): 16-23. 

7 Israel Finkelstein, “A Low Chronology Update: Archaeology, History and Bi- 
ble,” in The Bible and Radiocarbon Dating: Archaeology, Text and Science, ed. Thomas 
E. Levy and Thomas Higham (London: Equinox, 2005), 31-42; Israel Finkelstein and 
Eli Piasetzky, “The Iron Age Chronology Debate: Is the Gap Narrowing?,” NEA 74 
(2011): 50-54; and cf. Amihai Mazar, “The Iron Age Chronology Debate: Is the Gap 
Narrowing? Another Viewpoint,” NEA 74 (2011): 105-11. 

% Francoise Briquel-Chatonnet, Les relations entre les cités de la côte phénicienne 
et les royaumes d'Israël et de Juda, OLA 46, SP 12 (Leuven: Peeters, 1992); Finkelstein, 
Forgotten Kingdom, 83-117; Rômer, Invention, 96, 117. Cf. Ahab’s marriage to the 
Phoenician princess Jezebel in 1 Kgs 16:31. On Phoenician influences on Israelite 
religion, see Brian Peckham, “Phoenicia and the Religion of Israel: The Epigraphic 
Evidence,” in Ancient Israelite Religion: Essays in Honor of Frank Moore Cross, ed. Pat- 
rick D. Miller, Paul D. Hanson, and S. Dean McBride (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress 
Press), 79-99. 

” Römer, Invention, 117; Stahl, “God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 127. 

10 Andrew Dearman, ed., Studies in the Mesha Inscription and Moab, ABS 2 (At- 
lanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1989); Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (pp. 
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In the Mesha Stele, Chemosh emerges as Moab and Mesha’s patron 
god and protector, and one could argue that, at least from the Mo- 
abite perspective, YHWH—the only Israelite deity explicitly men- 
tioned in the text—functions in the same capacity for Israel, par- 
ticularly since YHWH’s cultic objects are placed before the king- 
dom god Chemosh and not another deity. This conclusion may find 
some indirect support from the roughly contemporary Deir ‘Alla 
inscriptions, which mention the deities II (biblical El), ‘Aëtar, Sagr, 
perhaps Sam&, as well as a divine collective called the Saddayin, but 
never YHWH (or Baal, for that matter). This absence of evidence 
may suggest that the Omrides were perhaps responsible for the 
dissemination, or at least the promulgation, of YHWH’s worship 
east of the Jordan River at Nebo. 

The possibility that the Omrides’ significantly contributed to 
the spread of YHWH’s cult east of the Jordan River further corre- 
lates with other evidence that the ninth century was a particularly 
transformative moment in Israel’s worship of YHWH, comparable 
to political-religious developments in neighboring Levantine king- 
doms at this time.” In light of YHWH’s historical origins inde- 
pendent from Israel—evidenced in part by the theophoric element 
El, not YHWH, in Israel’s name’*’*—the important religious-histori- 
cal problem arises as to when and under what circumstances 
YHWH formally became Israel’s representative deity. Relying heav- 
ily upon the Hebrew Bible’s dominant Judahite narrative, scholars 
have ascribed YHWH’s formal elevation to the position of Israel’s 
patron deity to Israel’s Mosaic prehistory,” the reign of Saul, 
King David’s rule,” or even Jehu’s coup overthrowing Omri’s royal 
house.” However, I contend that this major shift in YHWH’s iden- 
tity is to be correlated with Israel’s broader political, economic, 


11 Müller, “Origins of YHwH in Light of the Earliest Psalms,” 207-37. 

102 Cross, Canaanite Myth, 44-75; Smith, Early History, 32-43; Smith, Origins, 142- 
45; Römer, Invention, 18, 117; Lewis, Origin and Character of God, 115-18. 

1° Romer, Invention, 35-70. 

14 van der Toorn, Family Religion, 266-86; Van der Toorn, “Yahweh,” 918. 
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Levant and the People Who Populated It, HACL 7 (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2016), 
418-23. 
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and cultural transformation under the Omrides.’” Tellingly, Ahab’s 
sons Ahaziah and J(eh)oram—the latter of whom also appears to be 
mentioned in the historical record in the Tel Dan Inscription (KAI 
310:7)—are the first Israelite kings to bear YHWistic names, sug- 
gesting YHWH’s new importance in Omride Israel’s royal court.’ 
Moreover, the formulaic divine title “god of Israel” (5Raw *75x), 
which originally appears to have belonged to the god El in connec- 
tion with early Israel’s traditionally decentralized political econ- 
omy as maintained at Shechem (Gen 33:20), may have only first 
been applied to YHWH during the Omride expansion in the service 
of Samarian royal ideology, as evidenced by the Song of Deborah 
(Judg 5:3, 5). In this vein, I would further observe that the Israel- 
ite inscriptions from Kuntillet ‘“Ağrûd (ca. 800) provide the first 
clear non-biblical reference to YHWH’s associations with the deep 
south in the divine designation “YHWH of Teman,” just slightly af- 
ter the potentially earliest biblical witness to the southern moun- 
tain home of “YHWH, god of Israel” in Judg 5:4-5. 

Nevertheless, the notion that the Omrides promoted the wor- 
ship of YHWH as the “god of Israel” stands in stark contrast to the 
Hebrew Bible’s claim that Omri’s son Ahab, under the influence of 
his Phoenician wife Jezebel, ™ introduced and officially sponsored 


17 Anderson, Monotheism, 103-15; Pakkala, “Origins,” 270-71; Stahl, “God of Is- 
rael” in History and Tradition, 52-144. 

108 Smith, Early History, 72; Day, Yahweh, 71, 360; Marc Z. Brettler, “Method in 
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Reference to the Ninth Century 8ce),” in Understanding the History of Ancient Israel, 
ed. Hugh G. M. Williamson, PBA 143 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 305- 
36, here 328; Anderson, Monotheism, 106; Pakkala, “Origins,” 270; Stahl, “God of Is- 
rael” in History and Tradition, 142; Fleming, Yahweh before Israel, 121-35. 

10 Stahl, “God of Israel’ in Judah’s Bible,” 721-45; Stahl, “God of Israel” in History 
and Tradition, 52-144, esp. 115-31; and cf. Monroe and Fleming, “Earliest Israel,” 
20-21. 

° Jezebel’s Phoenician name, meaning “Where is the Prince?,” includes the 
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a Phoenician cult of Baal in Samaria and tried to eliminate the wor- 
ship of YHWH in Israel (1 Kgs 16:30-32).™ In this context, the Elijah 
cycle (1 Kgs 17:1-2 Kgs 2:18)—whose protagonist’s name, meaning 
“Yah is my god,” signals its ardently YHWistic religious perspec- 
tive—repeatedly pits YHWH against Baal as Israel’s divine “lord,” 
most dramatically in the contest between YHWH and Baal at 
Mount Carmel (1 Kgs 18:17-40).' Generally, scholars accept the 
Hebrew Bible’s portrayal of Ahab’s sponsorship of a Phoenician 
cult of Baal—typically identified with either the Tyrian god Mel- 
qart™™ or Baal-Samém"*—in competition with YHWH as reflecting 
authentic historical memory of ninth-century Israelite religion, 
even as they recognize its polemical edge and negative typecast- 
ing.’ However, the Hebrew Bible’s partisan portrayal of Ahab— 
judged the worst king in Israel’s history by the Judean editors of 
the books of Kings (1 Kgs 16:30; cf. 1 Kgs 21:25-26)—and his son 
Ahaziah as unrepentant Baal worshipers cannot be taken at face 


™ See further Stahl, “God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 131-43. 

12 On the symbolic significance of Elijah’s name, see Robert L. Cohn, “The Lit- 
erary Logic of I Kings 17-19,” JBL 101/3 (1982): 333-50, here 334; Schmid, Old Tes- 
tament, 60. 
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ven: Peeters, 1988), 136-44; HannahJ. Katzenstein, The History of Tyre: From the Be- 
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538 B.C.E., 2nd rev. ed. (Beer Sheva: Ben-Gurion University of the Negev Press, 
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Michael’s College, 1999), 154-58; Rémer, Invention, 117-20, 123. 

114 Otto Eissfeldt, “Ba‘alSamém und Jahwe,” ZAW 57 (1939): 1-31; Herbert 
Niehr, “JHWH in der Rolle des BaalSamem,” in Ein Gott allein? JHWH-Verehrung und 
biblischer Monotheismus im Kontext der israelitischen und altorientalischen Religionsges- 
chichte, ed. Walter Dietrich and Martin A. Klopfenstein, OBO 139 (Freiburg: Frei- 
burg University Press; Gôttingen: Vandenhoek & Ruprecht, 1994), 307-26; Day, 
Yahweh, 74-75; Smith, Early History, 69-71. 

7 But cf. Brettler, “Method,” 305-36; Nadav Na’aman, “The Contest on Mount 
Carmel (1 Kings 18:19-40) as a Reflection of a Religious-Cultural Threat,” BZ 64 
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value, serving as it does late Judahite political and religious inter- 
ests.” While some scholars argue that the Baal polemics in the Eli- 
jah cycle contain traces of early Israelite tradition,” the writers 
who composed and edited the biblical material in the books of 
Kings about the Omrides’ worship of Baal clearly were Judean 
scribes active in the post-monarchic period, hundreds of years af- 
ter the events portrayed.’* 

Furthermore, certain parts of the Elijah cycle likely predating 
later attempts to cast the Omrides as worshipers of Phoenician 
Baal acknowledge that Ahab and his sons Ahaziah and J(eh)oram in 
fact worshiped YHWH,'” even while criticizing them on other 
grounds.” Indeed, Ahab’s sons Ahaziah and J(eh)oram—the latter 
of whom 2 Kgs 3:2 alleges to have instituted religious reforms to 
undo his father’s Baal worship—are the first Israelite kings to bear 
YHWistic names.” Moreover, the creative account of Jehu’s purge 


"6 Pakkala, Intolerant Monolatry, 159-65; Pakkala, “Monotheism,” 159-78; An- 
derson, Monotheism, 111-15; Stahl, “God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 131-43. 
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Bible hébraïque et dans l’ancien Israël (Genève: Labor et Fides, 2004); Römer, Inven- 
tion, 118-20. 

"8 Matthias Kôckert, “Von einem zum einzigen Gott: Zur Diskussion der Reli- 
gionsgeschichte Israels,” BTZ (1998): 137-75; Kéckert, “Elia: Literarische und reli- 
gionsgeschichtliche Probleme in 1 Kön 17-18,” in Der eine Gott und die Götter: Poly- 
theismus und Monotheismus im antiken Israel, ed. Manfred Oeming and Konrad 
Schmid, ATANT 82 (Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 2003), 11-44; Martin Beck, Elia 
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notheism, 106-15, esp. 112-13. 
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of Baalism from Israel in 2 Kings 9-10 clearly is a late Judahite cre- 
ation that cannot be used as historical evidence for Jehu’s installa- 
tion of YHWH as Israel’s national deity, as Thomas Rômer has re- 
cently argued.” In short, the Hebrew Bible’s late, tendentious por- 
trait of the Omrides as ardent Baal worshipers cannot be used to 
reconstruct ninth-century Israelite religion. Rather, I argue that 
the evidence points toward the Omride royal court in Samaria as 
the engine of Israel’s political-religious transformation during the 
Iron Age IIB, including YHWH’s identification as the “god of Israel” 
and his translation as a storm god modeled on Baal(-Samém). Iron- 
ically, to the extent that the Baal polemics in the books of Kings 
(coincidentally?) reflect anything historical about early Israelite 
religion, I argue that it is the memory of the Omrides’ central role 
in reforming Israelite religion on a Phoenician model, albeit to pro- 
mote YHWH, not Baal, as the “god of Israel” and Israel’s divine 
“lord.”"* 

While the Hebrew Bible in its finished form especially empha- 
sizes Bethel’s centrality in Israel’s political-religious life, * the ev- 
idence indicates that the Omrides made Samaria the focal point of 
Israel’s political-religious transformation, with Bethel perhaps 
only developing into a major royal shrine under Jeroboam II in the 
eighth century.” Pithos A from Kuntillet Aërûd refers to “YHWH 
of Samaria,” and Hos 8:5-6* mentions the “calf(-icon) of Samaria”— 
not Dan or Bethel (but cf. Hos 10:5-6). Moreover, 1 Kgs 16:32 claims 
that Ahab “erected an altar for Baal (in) the temple of Baal” in Sa- 
maria (later said to be destroyed by Jehu in 2 Kgs 10:27). As some 
scholars have suggested, the text’s strange double reference to Baal 
may actually indicate that 1 Kgs 16:32 originally spoke of a temple 


122 Römer, Invention, 119-23. 

12 Anderson, Monotheism, 109-15. Interestingly, Heath Dewrell notes that Ho- 
sea 2’s arguably eighth-century polemic against Baal worship in Israel targets 
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to YHWH.”” Unfortunately, archaeological investigations have yet 
to find a temple at Samaria.” If one can take Sargon Ils formulaic 
boast to have godnapped Samaria’s “gods” (i.e., divine images) as 
historically accurate, then the Nimrud Prism may perhaps provide 
further non-biblical evidence pointing toward the existence of an 
iconic YHWism in Israel’s capital city.’ 


3.2 Judah 


Despite the Hebrew Bible’s polemics against Baal—indeed, because 
of the evidence that such polemics supply—Baal’s worship, 
whether as a separate god and/or in convergence with YHWH, also 
appears to have been unproblematic in Judah prior to the second 
half of the eighth century, both in royal and non-royal circles.” 
According to 2 Kgs 21:3-4—evidently part of a post-monarchic re- 
vision of the books of Kings’ *—Judah’s seventh-century King Ma- 
nasseh is said to have followed in the footsteps of Israel’s King Ahab 
by building altars for Baal in the Jerusalem temple. 2 Kings 23:4-5, 
in turn, claims that Manasseh’s son Josiah removed all of Baal’s cul- 
tic implements from the Jerusalem temple and deposed Baal’s 
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priests. Ifthere is any genuine historical memory to these late bib- 
lical reports, then Judah’s kings may have sponsored Baalistic wor- 
ship in the Jerusalem temple in connection/convergence with 
YHWH (and other deities). Along these lines, the oracle in Jer 11:13 
hyperbolically claims that Jerusalem contained as many altars to 
Baal as the city had streets, perhaps an indication of Baal’s popular 
appeal in Judah’s capital (cf. Zeph 1:4). Strikingly, Hosea and Jere- 
miah are the only prophetic books that appear to have been vexed 
by the worship of Baal.™ Although an argument from silence, the 
absence of Baal polemics from other classical prophetic books may 
provide further indication of the longstanding and unproblematic 
worship/convergence of YHWH and Baal in ancient Judah. 
Moving beyond the Hebrew Bible’s direct polemics against Baal, 
arguably Iron IIC Judahite writing indicates that Jerusalem’s kings 
nurtured YHWH’s worship as a storm god warrior-king using tra- 
ditional language, motifs, and traditions appropriated from Baal, 
suggesting YHWH’s deep-seated conjunction with Baal/Haddu in 
Judah.” For instance, YHWH’s powerful manifestation in the 
storm in 2 Sam 22:8-16//Ps 18:8-16 [ET 7-15] includes ground 
tremors (v. 8), smoke, fire, blazing coals, hailstones and “ar- 
rows”//lightning (vv. 9, 13, 15), dark storm clouds (vv. 10, 12), a 
winged cloud-chariot (v. 11), * thunder (v. 14), ** and strong winds 
that reveal the sea’s channels (v. 16)—all elements that evoke 
Baal/Haddu."” To this depiction, one may compare Psalm 68:5 [ET 
4], which titles YHWH the “rider on the steppes/clouds” (rkb 
b‘rbt), * an epithet that many scholars identify with, or consider to 
be a play on, Ugaritic Baal’s stock epithet “rider (on) the clouds” 
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(rkb ‘rpt), which evidently refers to Baal’s winged cloud-chariot 
(e.g., KTU? 1.2.iv.8).’ 

Though post-monarchic in date, the remembrance of God’s as- 
cent to the throne following his primeval battle with Sea (Yamm) 
and the multi-headed water dragon(s) Tannin//Leviathan in Ps 
74:12-15 likely harkens back to earlier monarchic tradition.” The 
psalmist’s description is clearly modeled on the old Levantine tra- 
dition of Baal’s rise to kingship after he smote Yammu (Sea)//Na- 
haru (River) and defeated the seven-headed twisting/fleeing sea- 
snake(s) Tunnanu//Litanu (or L6tanu), as known from Ugarit (e.g., 
KTU? 1.2.iv.27-34; 1.3.iii.37-iv.1; 1.5.i.1-3; passim). The Song of 
the Sea in Exod 15:1-18—likely a Jerusalemite composition, vari- 
ously assigned by scholars to the monarchic or post-monarchic pe- 
riod—demythologizes the old tradition of the West Semitic storm 
god’s battle with the god Sea, describing the storm-god YHWH’s 
use of the sea as a means to defeat the Egyptians. Following his 
victory, YHWH then leads his people to his royal mountain-sanctu- 
ary, a scene reminiscent of Ugaritic Baal’s construction of a temple- 
palace on Mount Sapanu following his defeat of Yammu. 

The Ugaritic story of Baal’s battle with Yammu and subsequent 
enthronement on Mount Sapanu (biblical Zaphon) appears to have 
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influenced other Judahite biblical texts concerning YHWH’s terres- 
trial home (KTU? 1.1.v.5, 18; 1.6.vi.12).“! For instance, Psalm 48:3 [ET 
2] (cf. Isa 14:13) identifies Zaphon with the divine king YHWH’s 
temple on Mount Zion, whence YHWH battles his enemies (e.g., Isa 
31:4; Joel 4:16-17, 20-21 [ET 3:16-17, 20-21]; Amos 1:2; Zech 14:4; 
passim). Importantly, biblical language describing YHWH’s tem- 
ple/Mount Zion as “holy” (Pss 46:5 [ET 4], 48:2 [ET 1]), “pleasant” or 
“beautiful” (Ps 27:4), and the divine “inheritance” (Jer 12:7; Ps 79:1) 
parallels Ugaritic descriptions of Baal’s mountain home Sapanu 
(see, e.g., KTU? 1.3.iii.13-31).'” Moreover, Ugaritic Baal is said to is- 
sue forth his fructifying rains from his temple-mountain (KTU° 
1.4.v-vii), just as Jerusalemite YHWH controls the rains from 
Mount Zion (Jer 3:3, 5:24, 10:13, 51:16; Joel 4:16 [ET 3:16]; Amos 4:7; 
Hag 1:7-11; Zech 10:1; Mal 3:10). * In their efforts to enhance 
YHWH’s status in Jerusalem, the Hebrew Bible’s Judahite authors 
also evidently coopted the earlier Israelite tradition of YHWH’s 
mountain home in the deep south (Deut 33:2-3; Ps 68:8-10 [ET 7-9]; 
cf. Hab 3:3-4) % and joined it to the venerable Syrian tradition of 
Baal/Haddu’s mountain Sapanu, now equated with Mount Zion (cf. 
Job 26:7-14). Significantly, the only sanctuary to which the Hebrew 
Bible applies Zaphonic language is the Jerusalem temple. I argue 
therefore that YHWH’s appropriation of Mount Sapanu’s prestig- 
ious reputation was a uniquely Judahite political-religious devel- 
opment. 

While Judahite scribes drew directly on language, imagery, and 
mythemes derived from Baal/Haddu to reimagine YHWH as a war- 


14 The following discussion overlaps with Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yah- 
weh,” e12378 (p. 8). 

™ Richard J. Clifford, Cosmic Mountain in Canaan and the Old Testament, HSM 4 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972); Day, Yahweh, 107-16; Smith, 
Early History, 88-91. 

“8 Day, Yahweh, 107-16; Smith, Early History, 88-91. 

™ Cf, Othmar Keel, Jerusalem and the One God: A Religious History, trans. Morven 
McClean, ed. Brent Strawn (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2017), 70. 

5 Day, Yahweh, 115. 
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rior storm god, they were not always obsequious in their appropri- 
ations of Baal traditions.'*° For instance, some Judahite scribes ev- 
idently inverted/subverted the old myth of Baal’s confrontation 
with Môtu (Death) to accentuate YHWH’s power over Sheol, the 
biblical Underworld.” According to the Ugaritic version of the 
Baal-Métu conflict, Métu voraciously devours Baal, crushing him 
in his enormous jaws and swallowing him, resulting in the earth’s 
desiccation while the storm god evidently dwells in the realm of 
the dead (e.g., KTU? 1.4.viii-1.6).* Standing in continuity with this 
Ugaritic mythologem, several biblical texts circumscribe YHWH’s 
power over the realm of the dead (e.g., Pss 6:6 [ET 5], 30:10 [ET 9]; cf. 
Jer 9:20). By contrast, Ps 49:16 [ET 15] proclaims YHWH’s power to 
redeem the psalmist from Sheol’s “hand.” In the historical rec- 
ord, an Iron IIC Judahite tomb inscription from Khirbet el-Qôm 
(3.1) blesses its denizen, ’Ürî-Yahü, by YHWH and his A/asherah.’*” 
Along these lines, the late seventh-/early sixth-century Ketef 
Hinnom silver amulet inscriptions, discovered just south of Jerusa- 
lem, declare YHWH’s blessing upon the deceased: “May YHWH 
bless you (and) protect you! May YH[WJH make his face shine 
[upon] you and provide you (with) p[ea]ce!” (2:5-12; cf. Num 6:24- 
26).’°' Isaiah 25:8 [ET 7], in turn, completely inverts the tradition of 


146 For this and what follows, see previously Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yah- 
weh,” e12378 (p. 8). 

7 Romer, Invention, 138-40; Müller, “Origins of YHwu,” 234-35; Lewis, Origin 
and Character of God, 460-61. 

148 Cf, Isa 5:14; Hab 2:5; Ps 141:7; Prov 1:12, 27:20. 

4 Cf. Hos 13:14; Ps 18:5-7 [ET 4-6]. 

15° Compare the biblical name Uriah, “My light is Yah” (2 Sam 11:3, passim; 2 
Kgs 16:10, passim; Isa 8:2; Jer 26:20; Ezra 8:33; Neh 3:4). 

1 Gabriel Barkay, Marilyn J. Lundberg, Andrew G. Vaughn, Bruce Zuckerman, 
and Kenneth Zuckerman, “The Challenge of Ketef Hinnom: Using Advanced Tech- 
nologies to Reclaim the Earliest Biblical Texts and Their Context,” NEA 66/4 
(2003): 162-71; Shmuel Ahituv, Echoes from the Past: Hebrew and Cognate Inscriptions 
from the Biblical Period (Jerusalem: Carta, 2008), 49-55. Cf. Num 6:24-26. Contrast 
Angelika Berlejung (“Ein Programm fürs Leben: Theologisches Wort und anthro- 
pologischer Ort der Silberamulette von Ketef Hinnom,” ZAW 120 [2008)]: 204-30) 
and Nadav Na’aman (“A New Appraisal of the Silver Amulets from Ketef Hinnom,” 
IEJ 61 [2011]: 184-95), both of whom argue for a fifth-century date. 
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Môtu’s swallowing Ugaritic Baal in its eschatological decree that 
YHWH “will swallow (up) D/death forever.” 

The cult of YHWH at the Jerusalem temple also maintained its 
own distinctive YHWistic traditions over against the worship of 
YHWH and Baal in the kingdom of Israel. For instance, certain 
psalms and early Isaiah materials reveal a distinctive political-reli- 
gious ideology that biblical scholars commonly refer to as the 
“Zion Zebaoth” theology.’” As articulated in late monarchic and 
post-monarchic biblical texts, this theology formulates a politics of 
sacred space in which “YHWH of hosts” (mag 17) —envisioned 
as the divine warrior king enthroned on the cherub(s) in the Jeru- 
salem temple, which is conceived of as the axis mundi between 
heaven and earth—unconditionally provides inviolable protection 
in perpetuity for the city of Jerusalem, his temple on Mount Zion, 
and the Davidic monarchy (e.g., 2 Sam 7; Isa 6; Pss 24, 48, 89). 
While YHWH was undoubtedly conceptualized as the divine king 
in monarchic Israel, I argue that the Zion Zebaoth theology proba- 
bly did not enter into Judah from Israel.” Despite some scholars’ 
attempts to trace the Zion Zebaoth theology to premonarchic Shi- 
loh,™ its centralizing politics and range of attestation in the He- 


1? Tryggve N. D. Mettinger, The Dethronement of Sabaoth: Studies in the Shem and 
Kabod Theologies, ConBOT 18 (Lund: CWK Gleerup, 1982), 19-37; Mettinger, “Yah- 
weh Zebaoth,” DDD: 920-24; Ben C. Ollenburger, Zion, The City of the Great King: A 
Theological Symbol of the Jerusalem Cult, JSOTSup 41 (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1987); 
Martin Leuenberger, “Jhwh, »der Gott Jerusalems« (Inschrift aus Hirbet Bet Layy 
1,2): Konturen der Jerusalemer Tempeltheologie aus religions- und theologieges- 
chichtlicher Perspektive,” EvT 74 (2014): 245-60; Allen, Splintered Divine, 290-97, 
309; Römer, Invention, 130-37; Antti Laato, The Origin of Israelite Zion Theology, 
LHBOTS 661 (Edinburgh: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 2018). 

13 See further Mettinger, “Yahweh Zebaoth,” 922-23; Lewis, Origin and Char- 
acter of God, 467-69, 510-13; Stahl, “God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 166. 

14 For discussion of YHWH’s conceptualization as divine king in ancient Israel 
and Judah, see Marc Z. Brettler, God Is King: Understanding an Israelite Metaphor, 
JSOTSup 76 (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1989); Shawn W. Flynn, Yahweh Is King: The De- 
velopment of Divine Kingship in Ancient Israel, VTSup 159 (Leiden: Brill, 2013); Lewis, 
Origin and Character of God, 495-513. 

155 Otto Eissfeldt, “Jahwe Zebaoth,” in Miscellanea Academica Berolinensia, 11/2 
(Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1950), 128-50, here 139-46; Mettinger, Dethronement, 
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brew Bible strongly suggest that the Zion Zebaoth theology origi- 
nated within a Judahite political framework sometime during the 
monarchic period.’”° 

The Zion Zebaoth theology also raises another distinctive fea- 
ture of Jerusalemite YHWism vis-a-vis Israelite YHWism: the image 
of YHWH enthroned on the cherub(s). Whereas bull(-calf) imagery 
appears to have figured prominently in royal Israelite YHWistic 
worship, the iconography of the Jerusalem temple appears to have 
centered on (an invisible?) YHWH enthroned over a(n empty?) 
cherub-throne (1 Kgs 6:23-28, 8:6-7; cf. 2 Sam 22:11//Ps 18:11 [ET 
10]), upon which YHWH rides encompassed by cherubs and/or ser- 
aphs (e.g., Isa 6:2-3). 

While Judahite iconography indicates the importance of solar 
imagery for YHWH (as in Israel), such celestial imagery only be- 
comes prominent in Judah during the late 700s and appears to re- 
flect different cultural-religious influences from Iron IIB Israelite 
solar iconography, which appears deeply indebted to Phoenician 
Baal-Samêm. * Apart from four-winged uraei-serpents (cf. 2 Kgs 
18:4; Isa 6:2-3), Judah shows a relative decrease in the use of pro- 
tective winged hybrid creatures (e.g., falcon-headed sphinxes) that 
were commonly linked to the sun god in Israelite glyptic. Moreo- 
ver, there are no examples of the celestial Baal-Samém as a youth- 
ful striding four-winged god holding blossoms/branches from Ju- 
dah.” Instead, solar imagery for deity typically appears in Ju- 
dahite Imlk-jar seal impressions in the form of the winged solar disk 
or four-winged scarab, both Egyptian royal symbols for the sun 
god.’ 


19-37, 128-35; Mettinger, “Yahweh Zebaoth,” 920-21; Choon L. Seow, Myth, Drama, 
and the Politics of David’s Dance, HSM 44 (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1991), 11-54. 

16 Stahl, “God of Israel” in History and Tradition, 156-57, 165-68; cf. Keel and Ueh- 
linger, Gods, 157 and n. 28. 

7 See Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 167-75; Smith, Where the Gods Are, 21-22, 67. 
Cf. Lewis, Origin and Character of God, 394-405. 

18 For this and what follows, see Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 167-75, 260-62, 
277-81, 400-03; Keel, Goddesses and Trees, 103-04; Keel, Jerusalem, 73-81; Berlejung, 
“Origins,” 80-81; Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (pp. 2-3). 
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Judahite personal names may provide further support for the 
importance of YHWH’s solarization in late Iron Age Judah.™® The 
name yhwzrh, meaning “YHW has dawned/shined forth” (cf. Iz- 
rahiah in 1 Chr 7:3), occurs on two Iron IIC Judahite bullae, one of 
which belonged to the son of a Judahite royal official." Addition- 
ally, a Judahite seal of unknown provenance with the image of a 
scarab pushing the solar disk names its owner as yw’r, “YW is (my) 
light.”"® Furthermore, Judahite biblical writing portrays YHWH 
using a variety of motifs evidently appropriated from the realm of 
the sun god, including the sun god’s role as righteous judge.’ 

One suggestion to explain the different applications/manifes- 
tations of solar imagery to YHWH in Israel versus Judah is that 
Baal-Samém’s (the “Lord of Heaven” type’s) influence may have 
been more prominent in the north, whereas that of solar El (the 
“Most High God” type) may have been more influential in the 
south." YHWH’s possible conflation with solar El both in text and 
iconography may also serve to explain certain seventh-century Ju- 
dahite seals owned by persons whose names contain YHWH theo- 
phoric elements that portray the deity as the enthroned moon god, 
perhaps reflecting Assyrian and/or Aramean lunar influence on El 
imagery in the southern Levant during this period.’® In these par- 
ticular ways, the Judahite translation of YHWH as the solar god ap- 
pears to have diverged from YHWH’s celestialization in Israel. Still, 


161 For this and what follows, see Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 
(p. 3). 

12 Römer, Invention, 129; Keel, Jerusalem, 99. 

16 Römer, Invention, 129; Keel, Jerusalem, 99. Cf. also the names Uriah (“My 
light [is] YH[WH]”; 2 Sam 11:3ff.; 2 Kgs 16:10ff.; Isa 8:2; Jer 26:20; Ezra 8:33; Neh 
3:4), ryw ([My] Light [is] YW”; Samaria Ostraca no. 50:2; cf. 110:4), ’ryhw ([My] 
Light [is] YHW” or “Light of YHW”; Khirbet el-Q6m 3:1). 

1 Deut 33:2; 2 Sam 22:29//Ps 18:29 [ET 28]; Hab 3:3-4; Zeph 3:5; Mal 3:20; Pss 
19:5-7 [ET 6-8], 46:6 [er 5], 84:12 [er 11], 85:14 [ET 13], 91:4, 101:8, 104:1-2; cf. Ps 
17:3+15. 

15 Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 260-62, 277-81, 400-03. 
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while differently expressed, both Israelite and Judahite represen- 
tations of YHWH share in the broader Iron Age II Levantine trend 
toward the solarization of local kingdom gods."? 

Whereas some scholars connect the Jerusalemite interpretation 
of YHWH in celestial terms with solar El, Othmar Keel and Thomas 
Römer have suggested that Jerusalemite YHWH’s transformation 
from (allegedly) a storm god into an Egyptian-style solar god may 
be connected to his displacement of the local sun god, whom they 
argue was originally the Jerusalem temple’s primary occupant.’® 
While this reconstruction is certainly debatable, ® Keel and 
Rémer’s proposal raises the important issue of when and how 
YHWH formally became the patron god of Jerusalem’s Davidic 
kings and the temple. Generally, scholars tend to follow the biblical 
story and identify this critical moment in Judah’s political-reli- 
gious history with David, portrayed as YHWH’s anointed king over 
Israel, Jerusalem’s conqueror, and the one responsible for the in- 
stallation of YHWH’s ark in Jerusalem.’” However, the David story 
likely was first written down only in the period of the two king- 
doms, long after David’s reign, and its romanticized portrayal of 
David as YHWH’s pious shepherd-warrior-king clearly functions as 
political-religious propaganda in the service of David’s royal house 
in Jerusalem.” Furthermore, the Hebrew Bible’s surprising 
memory that Judah’s founding king did not construct YHWH’s 
temple in Jerusalem has the ring of historical truth to it, especially 
in light of biblical apologetics that attempt to explain away this 
striking anomaly. 7 


1 Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 280. 

18 Römer, Invention, 97-103; Othmar Keel, “Der salomonische Tempelwei- 
hspruch: Beobachtungen zum religionsgeschichtlichen Kontext des Ersten Jeru- 
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Jerusalemer Tempels, ed. Othmar Keel and Erich Zenger, QD 191 (Freiburg: Herder, 
2002), 9-23; Keel, Jerusalem, 71-82. 
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1 Mettinger, Dethronement, 19-37; Benz, Land, 418-23; Laato, Origin; cf. Romer, 
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On the basis of the available evidence—admittedly limited and 
fragmentary—I contend that YHWH’s worship does not go back to 
Late Bronze or early Iron Age Jerusalem, which was evidently a 
non-Israelite/Judahite city whose religious identity early on may 
have been especially linked to either El,” the Sun god,'” and/or 
Salimu (“Dusk”).!% Yet, onomastics and the biblical materials 
clearly show that by the mid- to late eighth century YHWH had be- 
come Judah’s kingdom god, inseparably linked to David’s royal 
house in Jerusalem.” Indeed, Judah’s epigraphic record has pro- 
duced few anthroponyms containing the theophoric element 
B/baal, suggesting that this name/title had largely fallen into dis- 
favor for Judahite personal names by the seventh century.’” Fur- 
thermore, the late seventh- or early sixth-century burial cave in- 
scription from Khirbet Bét Lé (Bayt Layy), near Lachish, appears to 
identify YHWH as the “god of Jerusalem” (cf. Ezra 7:19; 2 Chr 32:19), 
to whom belongs “the hill country of Judah.” How then did 
YHWH come to be Judah’s patron god in the Jerusalem temple, if 
not by David? While the Hebrew Bible offers Solomon, David’s son 
and YHWH’s royal temple-builder, as one logical possibility, the 
propagandistic account of Solomon and his construction of the Je- 


12 E.g., Day, Yahweh, 179-80; Smith, Origins, 140. 
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rusalem temple in 1 Kings 3-11* appears to have been directly in- 
fluenced by the Neo-Assyrian literary genre of building accounts, 
and so likely dates to the seventh century or later.” It cannot be 
used, therefore, to demonstrate YHWH’s occupancy of the Jerusa- 
lem temple in the late tenth century. 

As anew proposal, I suggest that YHWH’s rise to prominence in 
Jerusalem’s royal court may have been connected to the Omrides’ 
promotion of YHWH as the “god of Israel” in the ninth century. In- 
triguingly, the names of Jerusalem’s Davidic kings only begin to in- 
clude the theophoric element YHWH starting in the ninth century, 
virtually contemporaneous to the Omride expansion.’ Histori- 
cally, David’s royal house in Jerusalem appears to have sometimes 
served as a vassal to Israel’s kings in the ninth and eighth centuries 
(cf. 1 Kgs 22:4; 2 Kgs 3:6-7, 14:13).** Moreover, the Hebrew Bible 
acknowledges that Omri’s royal house intermarried with Jerusa- 
lem’s Davidides, further integrating Israel and Judah politically 
and religiously (cf. 2 Kgs 8:18, 11:18). 2 Kings 8:26 (cf. 2 Chr 22:2) 
states that Omri’s granddaughter Athaliah married the Judahite 
King J(eh)oram, and their son Ahaziah—named after his Israelite 
royal uncle Ahaziah?—is said to have ruled in Jerusalem for one 
year before his death, after which Ahab’s daughter Athaliah 
claimed the monarchic prerogative of ruling Judah for the next 
seven years (so 2 Kings 11). In sum, Judah’s political subordination 
to Israel may have had a strong impact on Jerusalemite royal polit- 
ical theology. 

It may be, then, that Jerusalem’s Davidic monarchs first in- 
stalled YHWH as their divine patron in connection with, or under 
the influence of, the Omrides’ elevation of YHWH to the position 
of Israel’s kingdom god. While YHWH may have been worshiped in 
the Judahite hill country prior to the Omride expansion—just as 
YHWH likely was worshiped in the Israelite highlands before the 


7 Victor Hurowitz, I Have Built You an Exalted House: Temple Building in Light of 
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ninth century (cf. Judg 5:12-23*)—I suggest that YHWH may only 
have taken primary ownership of the Jerusalem temple in the 
ninth century, when David’s royal house refurbished and rededi- 
cated a previously existing sanctuary originally dedicated either to 
El or Jerusalem’s Sun god (or, less likely, Salimu).'* If this historical 
reconstruction is correct, then Jerusalemite YHWH’s conceptual- 
ization as a warrior storm-god and his role as divine patron to Da- 
vid’s royal house were likely modeled initially after the Omride/Sa- 
marian conception of YHWH à la Baal(-Samém),"™ later taking on 
other features in Judahite iconography associated with solar El 
and/or the Sun god via local and Egyptian influences. 

In short, there is no evidence for ideological opposition be- 
tween YHWH and Baal in Judah prior to the middle of the eighth 
century; rather, YHWH’s deep indebtedness to Baal in Judahite 
sources seems to suggest that the worship of these deities gener- 
ally did not stand in direct conflict in Iron IIB/C Judah.” As in Is- 
rael—indeed, perhaps because of Israelite influence—Judahites 
early on may have conceived of YHWH on the model of Baal(- 
Samém), with uniquely Judahite YHWistic traditions developing in 
connection with Judah/Jerusalem’s specific social-political and re- 
ligious history, such as its growth in the eighth century and its po- 
litical and commercial orientation south towards Egypt rather 
than Phoenicia and Aram. Those who ideologically opposed Baal’s 
worship in Judah—particularly the “deuteronomistic” scribal cir- 
cles responsible for the composition, editing, and transmission of 
the books of Kings, Jeremiah, and Hosea—were religious innova- 
tors, who likely remained in the minority until the post-monarchic 
period (cf. Zech 12:11). 
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4. YHWH and Baal in History and Tradition 


Because the Hebrew Bible is fundamentally a Judahite document, 
scholarly reconstructions of Israelite religion often subordinate 
the religion of the kingdom of Israel to that of the kingdom of Ju- 
dah. However, the historical, archaeological, and iconographic rec- 
ords indicate that Israel, not Judah, was the major engine of polit- 
ical, economic, and religious change in Iron Age II Israel-Palestine. 
For this reason, I suggest that the historical study of Israelite reli- 
gion—as its very name indicates—must begin with the kingdom of 
Israel, not Judah.** In what follows, I provide my own brief sketch 
of the history of Israelite and Judahite devotion to YHWH and Baal. 

Against both proponents of the “Berlin Hypothesis” and those 
advocates of the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” who identify 
YHWH as in origin a storm god—whether from the Israelite central 
highlands or from the deep south, respectively—YHWH cannot be 
said to have been a Baal/Haddu-type weather god from the first; at 
least, not with the evidence currently available. Additionally, one 
cannot identify the historical origins of YHWH’s worship with the 
Egyptian Sinai or the Arabian Peninsula, per the “Midianite-Kenite 
Hypothesis.” Whatever YHWH’s “original” profile may have 
been, YHWH’s storm-god characteristics appear to have been ap- 
propriated virtually wholesale from Baal/Haddu during the Iron 
Age II period in Israel-Palestine, even as one must also take account 
of distinctively Israelite (e.g., YHWH’s mountain home in the deep 
south, the exodus, etc.) and Judahite (e.g., Zion = Zaphon, the Zion- 
Zebaoth theology, YHWH’s defeat of Death, Rahab, YHWistic “mon- 
otheism” in certain late biblical texts, YHWH’s lack of sexuality, 
etc.) cultural adaptations/ modifications of Baal/Haddu’s profile to 
fit later social-historical contexts. I argue that YHWH’s conver- 
gence with Baal—a deity whose worship was likely traditional in 
ancient Israel and Judah—especially accelerated under the Omri- 
des, who formally elevated YHWH to the position of the “god of 
Israel” in their efforts to consolidate royal power in Samaria and 
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expand Israel’s political control north of the Jezreel Valley and east 
of the Jordan River. "*” The Omride “translation” of YHWH in terms 
of Baal(-Samém) appears to have belonged to a broader historical- 
cultural phenomenon transpiring during the Iron Age IIA/B, in 
which local Levantine kingdom gods—often previously unknown 
to history, like YHWH—emerge in the guise of Baal/Haddu at the 
top of small pantheons to serve as royal patrons and divine protec- 
tors of their peoples.” 

Furthermore, I suggest that the smaller kingdom based at Jeru- 
salem—early on called the “House of David” (Tel Dan Inscription 
[KAI 310:9]) and later known as Judah’”'—appears to have formally 
promoted YHWH as its kingdom god during the ninth century, per- 
haps under the influence of the Omride expansion and its political- 
religious program. The kingdom of Judah often appears to have 
been politically subordinated to Israel during the Iron Age IIB pe- 
riod, and Israel’s Omride kings even attempted to extend their 
reach into Judah through intermarriage with David’s royal house. 
Before this period, the central sanctuary of the small city of Jeru- 
salem may have been dedicated to the local Sun god or El (less 
likely Salimu).’” If this reconstruction is correct, then Jerusalemite 
YHWH’s acquisition of storm-god characteristics and traits from 
Baal/Haddu—so clearly evident in monarchic biblical writing from 
Judah—may date to this period and following. In short, YHWH’s 
worship on the model of Baal/Haddu likely became central to the 
political-religious identities of both Samaria’s and Jerusalem’s 
royal houses during the ninth and eighth centuries, though there 
is no evidence to indicate that YHWH’s cult in either kingdom ide- 
ologically excluded the worship of other deities at this time. 
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Jerusalemite YHWism also appears to have cultivated its own 
distinctive features vis-a-vis Israel over the course of the eighth 
century, as Israel’s political control over Judah gradually dimin- 
ished. Whereas Israel appears to have first developed the tradition 
of YHWH’s mountain residence in the deep south in the ninth and 
eighth centuries when it directly expanded its influence into this 
region (cf. Judg 5:4-5* and the Kuntillet ‘Aÿrûd inscriptions),’” Ju- 
dah’s kings further identified YHWH’s southern mountain—as well 
as Baal/Haddu’s famous mountain in Syria, Mount Sapanu—with 
the Jerusalem temple on Mount Zion (Ps 48:3 [ET 2]), whence YHWH 
issues forth his fructifying rains and fights as the divine warrior- 
king on behalf of David’s royal house and the city of Jerusalem (i.e., 
the “Zion Zebaoth” theology). Additionally, YHWH’s iconography 
in Jerusalem seems to have developed separately from that of Sa- 
marian YHWism over the course of the eighth century, perhaps in 
connection with Jerusalem’s distinctive cultic traditions associated 
with the local Sun god and/or solar El, as well as Judah’s political 
and commercial orientation south towards Egypt rather than 
Phoenicia and Aram.’ 

For reasons that remain somewhat opaque, opposition to 
YHWH’s worship on the model of Baal evidently first emerged in 
limited Judahite circles during the mid- to late eighth century, 
right around the time that the Neo-Assyrian empire took control 
of the southern Levant (see Hosea 2). In the context of this shifting 
geopolitical landscape—which included Israel’s attempt to stron- 
garm Judah, an Assyrian vassal, into joining its anti-Assyrian coa- 
lition with Aram-Damascus—opposition to Baal veneration in Ju- 
dah may have arisen in small pockets of upper-class Judahite soci- 
ety as a political-religious effort to further differentiate the politics 
of Judahite worship of YHWH from that of the Israelite YHWH cult, 
with its links to Phoenicia and Aram. In the early to mid-eighth 
century, Jeroboam II appears to have placed YHWistic calf icons 
evoking the exodus in royal sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan(?) in an 
effort to further concentrate monarchic power in Samaria, which 


1 Stahl, “Historical Origins of Yahweh,” e12378 (pp. 10-11); Stahl, “God of Is- 
rael” in History and Tradition, 129-31. 

1% Cf. Keel and Uehlinger, Gods, 277-81; Keel, Jerusalem, 89-90, 103-04, 115-17, 
123. 
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already had a calf icon emblemizing YHWH (Hos 8:5-6*). While 
some scholars have suggested that Jeroboam reorganized cult cen- 
ters with calf icons at Bethel and Dan in opposition to the Jerusa- 
lem temple and its cherub iconography, Jeroboam’s political-reli- 
gious reform may simply reflect internal royal efforts to 
strengthen Israel’s political identity around the monarchy in a pe- 
riod of political independence and growing geopolitical uncer- 
tainty.’” As the foreign policies of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
toward the Neo-Assyrian empire diverged in the following dec- 
ades, certain circles of Judahite scribes may have exploited the po- 
litical rift between the kingdoms to reconceive Jerusalemite 
YHWism and its religious politics over against Samarian YHWism 
and its religious politics. The destruction of the kingdom of Israel 
in 722/720 by the Assyrians, together with Sennacherib’s failed 
siege against Jerusalem in 701, likely only served to consolidate 
this new brand of Judahite YHWism, the proponents of which— 
perhaps best exemplified by the post-monarchic authors of the 
Baal polemics in the Elijah cycle—probably remained in the minor- 
ity until sometime after Judah’s defeat by the Babylonians in 
587/586. 


* Lewis observes (Origin and Character of God, 320) that Hosea 8:5-6 “give[s] no 
indication that Jeroboam might have been finessing his theology to compete 
against Jerusalem. For Hosea it is a matter of making an illegitimate graven image 
of the divine.” 
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Résumé. Cet article tente de déplacer le débat sur les origines de Yhwh. Son but n'est pas 
de travailler sur l'origine historique de Yhwh mais de comprendre comment les traditions 
qui parlent d’un Yhwh qui vient du sud, interagissent les unes avec les autres et s’articulent 
à d'autres traditions, surtout à celle de l'exode. L'article part du constat peu relevé par la 
recherche jusqu'ici, que les textes poétiques qui déclarent que Yhwh est venu du Néguev 
(Ig 5,4-5 ; Ps 68,8-9 ; Ha 3 ; Dt 33,2) ne parlent pas ou peu de l'exode. De même, les textes 
théophaniques du Pentateuque n’évoquent pas un Yhwh venant d’Edom ou de Séir (Ex 2- 
4; 18; Nb 10,29-36). Ces traditions s’ignoraient-elles ? Prenant comme point de départ ce 
questionnement, l'auteur tente d'abord de comprendre les textes théophaniques méridio- 
naux comme des traces de multiples discours sur les origines de Yhwh, probablement liés 
à un polyyahwisme originel. Dans un deuxième temps, l'article tente de reconstituer la mise 
en lien progressive des traditions méridionales avec celle de l'exode. 


This paper has to be situated in the debate about the origin(s) of 
Yhwh. As Michael Stahl states in this journal, there are basically 


two dominant models to explain the origin of Yhwh: the “Midian- 
72 


ite-Kenite Hypothesis” and the “Berlin Hypothesis”.* The former 


‘See in this periodic, M. Stahl, “God’s Best Frenemy: A New Perspective on 
YHWH and Baal in Ancient Israel and Judah”. 

? For the first hypothesis, see for example: R. von der Alm, Theologische Briefe 
an die Gebildeten der deutschen Nation: Das Alte Testament (Leipzig: Otto Wigand, 
1863), 22ff.479ff; more recently M. Krebernik, « Die Anfange des Jahwe-Glaubens 
aus altorientalischer Perspektive », BThZ 30 (2013): 44-61; M. Noth, « Der 
Gottesberg und die Midianiter », in Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch, par M. 
Noth (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1966), 150f; M. Weippert, Die Landnahme der israel- 
itischen Stämme in der neueren wissenschaftlichen Diskussion: ein kritischer Bericht (Güt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1967), 105f; E. A. Knauf, Midian: Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte Palästinas und Nordarabiens am Ende des 2. Jahrtausends v. Chr, ADPV 10 
(Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1988), 135; J. Blenkinsopp, « The Midianite-Kenite 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 95-113. 
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suggests that Yhwh comes from the South outside of Canaan, prob- 
ably from the Northern part of Arabia’ and the latter believes that 
Yhwh comes from Canaan, probably from the Israelite hill country. 
Rightly, Stahl tries to redefine some categories in this debate,‘ in 
order to find new solutions. 

I would like to plead for a new way of thinking the question of 
the origin(s). This new methodology was fully exposed in my dis- 
sertation Un YHWH venant du Sud. De la réception vétérotestamentaire 
des traditions méridionales et du lien entre Madian, le Néguev et l'exode 


Hypothesis Revisited and the Origins of Judah », JSOT 33 (2008): 131-53; M. Leuen- 
berger, « Jnwhs Herkunft aus dem Süden. Archäologische Befunde - biblische 
Überlieferungen - historische Korrelationen », in Gott in Bewegung: religions- und 
theologiegeschichtliche Beiträge zu Gottesvorstellungen im alten Israel, FAT 76 (Tü- 
bingen: J. C. B. Mohr (P. Siebeck), 2011), 10-33; T. Römer, L'invention de Dieu, Seuil 
(Paris, 2014), 11-138. For a refusal of this idea, see for example : T. J. Meek, Hebrew 
Origins (New York ; London: Harper & Brothers, 1936), 86ff; more recently C. Levin, 
« Das vorstaatliche Israel », ZThK 97 (2000): 390; M. Kôckert, « Die Theophanie des 
Wettergottes Jahwe in Psalm 18 », in Kulturgeschichten: altorientalistische Studien fiir 
Volkert Haas zum 65. Geburtstag, éd. by T. Richter et al. (Saarbriicken: SDV Saar- 
briicker Druckerei und Verlag, 2001), 212f.226; H. Pfeiffer, Jahwes Kommen von 
Stiden: Jdc 5, Hab 3, Dtn 33 und Ps 68 in ihrem literatur- und theologiegeschichtlichen 
Umfeld, FRLANT 211 (Gôttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2005), 11-43.85f.258- 
268; C. Berner, « “Mein Gott von Agypten her” (Hos 13,4). Der Exodus als Ur- 
sprungsdatum der Jahwe-Verehrung Israels? », BThZ 30 (2013): 62-88; E. Otto, Deu- 
teronomium 23,16 - 34,12, vol. 4, HThKAT, 8,4 (Freiburg ; Basel ; Wien: Herder, 2017), 
2237. 

° The reference to Midian in Exod 2-4; 18 has often been understood as a ref- 
erence to Northern Arabia, see for example E. A. Knauf, « Midianites and Ishma- 
elites », in Midian, Moab and Edom: the History and Archaeology of Late Bronze and Iron 
Age Jordan and North-West Arabia, éd. by J. F. A. Sawyer and D. J. A. Clines, JSOT.S 24 
(Sheffield: JSOT press, 1983), 148f; Knauf, Midian, 1-6; T. N. D. Mettinger, « The Elu- 
sive Essence. YHWH, El and Baal and the Distinctiveness of Israelite Faith », in Die 
Hebräische Bibel und ihre zweifache Nachgeschichte: Festschrift für Rolf Rendtorff zum 65. 
Geburtstag, éd. by E. Blum, C. Macholz, and E. W. Stegemann (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1990), 409; Rômer, Invention, 75f. 

“He advocates that Yhwh comes from the Israelite hill country, but wasn’t a 
God of the Baal/Haddu type as its origins, as would state the “Berlin Hypothesis” 
and the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis”. Even if I don’t think that the association 
“weather God” and “Southern origin” is genuine to the “Midianite-Kenite Hy- 
pothesis” (see for example O. Keel, Jerusalem und der eine Gott: eine Religionsges- 
chichte (Gôttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2011), 51), I find the questioning 
about the original features of Yhwh justified. 
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(Ex-Nb; Jg 5; Ps 68; Ha 3; Dt 33), ORA 39 (Tübingen : Mohr Siebeck, 
2020). I tried to understand the theophanic texts as remains of mul- 
tiple discourses on the origins of Yhwh, probably linked to an orig- 
inal poly-yahwism, and not so much as a witness of a historic 
origin. Probably the historical quest of the origins has to be for- 
saken since it is difficult to go beyond these texts. What remains to 
study is the function of all these discourses in the Bible and how 
they interact with each other. This paper will summarize the result 
of my research. That is why I will not give too many references in 
the footnotes, since the reader can find them in my book. 


1. Impasse in the Midianite-Kenite debate 


Since von der Alm first stated in 1863 that Yhwh comes from the 
South, some scholars have raised doubts about this idea.’ Lately it 
came to a polarization of the debate: the texts about a Southern 
origin (cf. Exod 2-4; Exod 18; Num 10:29-32; Jdg 5; Ps 68; Hab 3; Deut 
33) are either seen as a pure invention or the sources are consid- 
ered to be historically completely reliable on the question of the 
first Yhwh’s manifestation. However both options lack nuances. 
On the one hand, it is true that there are arguments against the 
reliability of the biblical text. For example, the Southern theopha- 
nies are weakly integrated in Exod-Num. The first appearance of 
God to Moses (Exod 3:1-4,18), which took place somewhere close to 
Midian as per the biblical narrative (Exod 2:15ff), is not genuine to 
the Exodus cycle. The original text went directly from Exod 2:23aa 
to 4:19.° Indeed, contemporary exegetes note the break that exists 


5 See above note 2. 

€ So M. Noth, Uberlieferungsgeschichte des Pentateuch, 3" ed. (Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1966), 31f, n.103; E. Blum, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch, BZAW 
189 (Berlin; New York: W. de Gruyter, 1990), 20-22; T. Römer, « Exodus 3-4 und 
die aktuelle Pentateuchdiskussion », in The Interpretation of Exodus. Studies in Hon- 
our of Cornelis Houtman, éd. by R. Roukema, Peeters, Contributions to Biblical Exe- 
gesis & Theology 44 (Leuven; Paris ; Dudley (Mass.), 2006), 65-79; R. Albertz, Exo- 
dus. Band I: Ex 1-18, ZBKAT, 2,1 (Zürich: Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2012), 53ff.72; 
H. Utzschneider et W. Oswald, Exodus 1-15, Internationaler Exegetischer Kommen- 
tar zum Alten Testament (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2013), 111f. 
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at the beginning and at the end of our periscope. At the beginning 
there is a clear break between Exod 2:23aa and 2:23a6.b, since it is 
first said that the pharaoh dies, which should be a relief (2:23aa), 
while Exod 2:23af.b ignores this information, writing about the 
despair of the people of Israel. On the other end, Exod 4:18 and 
Exod 4:19 repeat twice the return of Moses to Egypt. If the text is 
read directly from 2:23aa to 4:19, these problems of coherence dis- 
appear.’ In other words, the role of the main Midianite theophanic 
narrative (Exod 2-4) has to be reevaluated for the historical recon- 
struction of the origin(s) of Yhwh. 

It is the same for the Sinai material (Exod 19-Num 10). Wellhau- 
sen noticed that the Sinai pericope broke the logical route of the 
Israelites going directly to Kadesh after crossing the Reed Sea. 
Whereas in Exod 17 the Israelites already find themselves in 
Kadesh through the mentions of Massa and Meriba, the narrative 
returns quite naturally to Kadesh (Num 13:26; 20:1) after the de- 
tour through the Sinai (Exod 19-Num 10).* The Sinai is probably a 
later insertion as well. Thus, the Southern traditions (here the Si- 
naitic and the Midianite traditions) seem not to be genuine to the 
biblical text. 

This leads me to the conclusion that an important part of the 
biblical material (here in Exodus) is unreliable for the research of 
the origin(s).’ This observation is not sufficiently taken into con- 
sideration by the defenders of the “Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis”. 
On the other hand, one can’t affirm so radically with the “Berlin 
Hypothesis” that the Southern origin of Yhwh is a pure invention.” 
The poetic texts (Jdg 5:4-5; Ps 68:8-9; Hab 3:3; Deut 33:2) have to be 
related to the Amarah and Soleb inscriptions: “land of the Shasu - 


’ The LXX noticed this hyphenation and repeated Ex 2,23aa before Ex 4,19 
(4,18b), to limit the jump introduced by the addition of 2,23af.b-4,18a. 

€J, Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels, 6" ed. (Berlin: G. Reimer, 
1905), 341ff. See further L. Perlitt, Bundestheologie im Alten Testament, WMANT 36 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1969), 157. 

° For example: C. Houtman, Exodus - Volume 1, vol. 1, Historical Commentary 
on the Old Testament (Kampen: Kok Publishing House, 1993), 97: “Examination of 
the contents of Exodus leads to the conclusion that it contains no elements which 
make a Midianite origin for YHWH probable”. 

Against Pfeiffer, Jahwes Kommen, 260. He states that these poetic texts 
“stehen für die Rekonstruktion alter Jahwe-Profile nicht zur Verfügung”. 
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Yhw(h)” or “Yhw(h) in the land of the Shasu”. In the Amarah list, 
this reference to Yhwh appears, as in Jdg 5:4-5 and Deut 33:2, next 
to the toponym of Seir (first line in the Amarah list).” In the Bible 
and in Amarah, Yhwh seems thus somehow related to the Negev 
(see also the mention of Edom in Jdg 5:4-5). Since the extra-biblical 
inscriptions go back to the premonarchic times”, the biblical text 
cannot be completely detached from historical memory. 

Briefly said: on the one hand, the conclusions of the time of 
“Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis” are rightly being called into ques- 
tion. The biblical text is unreliable. On the other hand, the ultra- 
skepticism of the “Berlin Hypothesis” has to be rejected: the extra- 
biblical and epigraphic evidence of a Southern origin cannot be 
fully explained as a late invention. 

In order to break the deadlock in this debate, the research has 
to rethink the nature of the various discourses on the origin(s) of 
Yhwh. 


2. Historical status of biblical sources 


Assmann’s concept of “mnemohistory” can help us to assess the 

historical reliability of the different theophanic texts.” Following 

this concept, the biblical sources are not a memory of history, but 

a history of memory. A new way of working on the origin(s) of the 

biblical Yhwh can be drawn from this definition. As a consequence, 

five principles should underlie the research of the origin(s). 

1) Working on memory about origin(s) does not mean working on 
historical origin(s). 

2) Since the scholars work on the history of memory, they have to 
bear in mind that there are several memories about the 
origin(s) of Yhwh in the Bible. 


1 Weippert, « Edom und Israel », Theologische Realenzyklopädie, ed. by G. Müller 
(Berlin: W. de Gruyter), 1982, 292, thinks that Seir was the title of the list and ori- 
ginally referred to a single region. 

1 Probably around the 14" (Soleb inscription) and 13" (Amarah inscription) 
century. See Leuenberger, « Herkunft », 14-16; see also R. Giveon, Les Bédouins Sho- 
sou des documents égyptiens, DMOA 18 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971), 74-77. 

See J. Assmann, Moses the Egyptian : the Memory of Egypt in Western Monotheism 
(Cambridge (Mass.) ; London: Harvard University Press, 1997), 8-9. 
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3) These first considerations accepted, research should try to un- 
derstand how these different traditions have been articulated 
with each other in the canonical text. 

Beyond the canonical text, each of these memories tells us little 
about “one first manifestation” of Yhwh, this is rather evidence 
to amore or less temporary link of Yhwh to a place or another. 
These local traditions have to be understood as different etiol- 
ogies. 

In order to be understood, these different sources must be in- 
serted into the varied and heterogenic cult situation of the an- 
cient Near East. 


4 


a 


5 


a 


3. Religious context and poly-yahwism 


What was the cultual situation in the ancient Near East? There was 
a multiplicity of manifestations of deities in different places. For 
instance, Ishtar was linked to Arbela, Zabalam, Uruk, but also to 
Ebla, Assur or Nineveh." Likewise, there was a Baal Tsaphon, a Baal 
of Ugarit, a Baal of Hermon or a Baal of Hazor.” 

Several specialists highlight the same for Yhwh and use the 
term poly-yahwism” to qualify the cult situation in Israel. Indeed, 
there was a Yhwh of Teman and Samaria in Kuntillet Ajrud, a Yhwh 
in Hebron, Zion, Jerusalem or Shiloh." 


# Krebernik, « Jahwe-Glaubens », 55-56. 

5 M. S. Smith, « The Problem of the God and His Manifestations: the Case of 
the Baals at Ugarit, with Implications for Yahweh of Various Locales », in Die Stadt 
im Zwélfprophetenbuch, ed. by A. Schart et J. Krispenz, BZAW 428 (Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter, 2012), 224ff; Z. Meshel, S. Ahituv, et E. Eshel, « Chapter 5 - The Inscrip- 
tions », in Kuntillet ‘Ajrud (Horvat Teman): an Iron Age II religious site on the Judah-Sinai 
border, ed. by Z. Meshel (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2012), 130. 

1H, Donner, « Hier sind deine Götter, Israel! », in Wort und Geschichte: Fest- 
schrift fiir Karl Elliger zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. by H. Gese et K. Elliger, Alter Orient und 
Altes Testament: Verôffentlichungen zur Kultur und Geschichte des Alten Orients 
und des Alten Testaments 18 (Kevelaer ; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Butzon und Bercker ; 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1973), 48; A. Berlejung, « Die Anfange und Urspriinge der 
Jahweverehrung: Der ikonographische Befund », BThZ 30 (2013): 145; Römer, In- 
vention, 166f. 

1 Krebernik, « Jahwe-Glaubens », 55-56. 
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These geographical differences were most likely coupled with 
different religious characteristics. Thus, we have attestations of 
different Yhwhs. Sometimes Yhwh is related to calves (1 Kgs 12:28) 
or bulls (Gen 49:24-26; cf. Ostracon Samaria 41:1), other times he 
sits before Eljon (Deut 32:8-9 according to the version of Qumran 
and the LXX) or is identified with the supreme Canaanite God 5x 
Dib (Jos 22:22). He bears different names such as El-Shadday or 
El Tsaphon” and is shown alongside Baal, Asherah, or the stars in 
his temple (2 Kgs 23:5). Similarly, the cult objects associated with 
Yhwh differ according to place and time (see, for example, the 
bronze serpent in Num 21:4-9, then decried in 2 Kgs 18:4). 

These disparities in worship seem to be attributable to different 
places. This is at least what the formulas that relate to a particular 
Yhwh of a locality suggest. In Kuntillet Ajrud, one asks for blessings 
from the “Yhwh of Samaria” or the “Yhwh of Teman”. This diver- 
sity was later decried by Deut 6:4 who calls for unity of worship and 
last word should be translated as “one” in the sense that the diffe- 
rent Yhwhs have to be unified. 

The consequence on the search for origins is obvious: a su- 
pranatural figure (divine or demonic) can have several origins ac- 
cording to his local cult. Is it necessary to recall that Lamaëtu is 
described for example as amorrite (YBC 9846, 1-4), sutan (Lam II 
136-7), elamite (Lam I 103) or mesopotamian (Lam I 110-113)? The 
same can be noticed for Yhwh. He comes from Egypt (Exod 6; Ezek 
20:5; Hos 12:10), the desert (Deut 32:10), Midian (Exod 2-4; 18), Ho- 
reb (Exod 3:1), Sinai (Exod 19-24; Jdg 5:5; Deut 33:2; Ps 68:8), Seir 
(Jdg 5:4; Deut 33:2), Paran (Deut 33:2; Ha 3:3), Teman (Hab 3:3), etc. 
Thus, several discourses about the origin(s) cohabited in this po- 
lyphony. 

Unfortunately, the research didn’t take this heterogeneity seri- 
ously. Too often, on either side of the “Berlin Hypothesis” or the 


18 See above (pp. 45ff.) the article by Michael J. Stahl, “God’s Best “Frenemy”: 
A New Perspective on YHWH and Baal in Ancient Israel and Judah.” 
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“Midianite-Kenite Hypothesis”, the scholars merge all these tradi- 
tions in order to accept or refuse the Southern origin of Yhwh.” 
But, if one takes this Near Eastern situation seriously, it is no longer 
possible today to speak of the quest for ONE “origin”. 


4. Anew methodology in the quest of the 
origins 


As already said, research has often not taken this polyphony seri- 
ously. It has “rushed” into the question of the undifferentiated 
origin of Yhwh. This has led to an impasse in the debate on “one” 
origin. Yet polyphony tells us about Yhwh’s temporary connec- 
tions to different places. It is therefore necessary to “return” the 
research framework and resist the temptation to reduce this mul- 
tiplicity of local Yhwhs to a first original “manifestation” of Yhwh. 
In other words, from the very beginning the cult of Yhwh has been 
plural. Instead of reconstructing one origin from the multiple theo- 
phanic textes, each text should lead us to the multiple context of 
poly-yahwism. In this context the “historical” origin escapes us. 

If we take this observation seriously, new questions (and possi- 
ble new solutions) open up: 


- what links exist between the texts that imagine different ori- 
gins?; 


It is difficult to find scholars who work on the poetic texts (Jdg 5:4-5; Ps 68:8- 
9; Hab 3:3; Deut 33:2), without merging all the different localities named in these 
verses. See for example Pfeiffer, Jahwes Kommen; Rômer, Invention. For an identifi- 
cation of all these different places with the Sinai, see J. Jeremias, Theophanie: die 
Geschichte einer alttestamentlichen Gattung, WMANT 10 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 1965), 8. « Seir, Gebirge Pharan und Edoms Gefilde sollen nur in 
groben Ziigen vom palästinischen Kulturland aus die Richtung angeben, aus der 
Jahwe kommt ; er kommt vom Sinai ». For a non-distinction of Midian and the 
Negev, see for example R. Albertz, Religionsgeschichte Israels in alttestamentlicher 
Zeit, GAT, 8,1 (Gôttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992), 80-88. Albertz mixes 
the Negev and Midian. In his commentary, he further separates the two regions 
and speaks of a later identification between the Edomite Sinai and the Midianite 
Mountain, see Albertz, Exodus Band I, 77-79.85; R. Albertz, Exodus. Band II: Ex 19-40, 
vol. 2, ZBKAT, 2,1 (Zürich: Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2015), 18-22. 
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- how has the tradition of the Southern Yhwh been integrated in 
Israel/Palestine?; 

- how have the different Yhwh’s cults slowly unified into a single 
cult? 


In order to answer these questions, a first observation can be made: 
the Exod-Num corpus (Exod 2-4; 18; Num 10:29-36) and the poetic 
texts (Jdg 5; Ps 68; Hab 3; Deut 33) do not speak of the same Yhwh. 
On the one hand, the Negev is absent from the theophanies of 
Exod-Num (there is no explicit mention of a Yhwh of Seir, Edom or 
Teman in Exod-Num). On the other hand, the Yhwh of Midian is 
absent from the poetic texts (except for Hab 3:7, which has to be 
read as a later critique of the Midianite theophanic tradition). Sim- 
ilarly, references to the exodus are discreet. So how were these two 
corpora constituted and linked? Let us turn first to the corpus of 
Exod-Num and then to the poetic texts. 


5. Exodus-Numbers 


The cult of Yhwh in the desert is declined in Exod-Num in different 
ways: 


- sometimes the place of Yhwh’s cult/presence remains indeter- 
minate as when the text talks about sacrifices in the desert 
(Exod 3:18b; Exod 5:1-2.3-4; Exod 8:4; Exod 10:24-26) and other 
times precise places are named, like Sinai, Horeb (Exod 3:1; 19; 
24) or Midian (Exod 2-4; 18); 

- the populations or characters linked to these Southern places 
are multiple: Reuel (Exod 2:18; Num 10:29); Zipporah (Exod 2:21; 
4:24-26); Jether/Jethro (Exod 3,1; 4,18; 18,1-12) and Hobab (Num 
10,29). Some texts link these characters to Southern regions, lo- 
cated in different places. Reul is related to Esau/Edom (Gen 
36:4.10.13.17 [=1Ch 1:35.37]), Jether mainly to the Ishmaelites 
(1Ch 2:17.32) or to Judah (1Ch 4:17) and Hobab to the Kenites (Jg 
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4:11). Even if these latter texts are late (probably post-exilic)”, 
it could be that these verses reflect an ancient Southern 
memory linked to several different regions and populations. 


A first conclusion is obvious: the pentateuchal texts refer to a pol- 
yphonic tradition linked to the South. 

It is possible to go a step further if one is interested in the in- 
sertion of the theophanies in Exod-Num. As shown in the following 
diagram taken from Dozeman,” the theophanies are arranged in a 
very artificial way. 


The first theophany (Exod 3:1-4:17) 
1. Flight to MIDIAN The Theophany of SI- 2. Departure from MID- 
(Exod 2:15-22) NAI without Midianites IAN (Exod 4:18-26) 
(Exod 3:1ff) - in the de- 
sert or on the moun- 
tain of God (Exod 3:1) 


The second theophany (Exod 19-Num 9) 


3. Sacrifice of Moses The theophany of SI- 4. Departure of the Isra- 
and Jethro, priest of NAI in the presence of elites from the moun- 
MIDIAN (mountain of the Israelites (Exod 19- tain of God and re- 
God) (Exod 18:1-12). 34) - mountain of God fusal/agreement (?) of 
Jethro goes home Hobab, son of Reul of 
(18:27) MIDIAN, to accompany 


them. (Num 10:29-32) 


The Midianite texts can only be found in the framework, whereas 
the Siani is in the center. Here, we clearly have the traces of an ed- 
itorial work. The Midianite texts even sometimes break the narra- 
tive logic, as in Exod 18:5, which is situated close to the mountain 


” See Knauf, Midian, 158-59. He thinks that the Kenites claimed, through the 
insertion of Hobab, to be part of the founding theophany of Israel, by associating 
themselves with the Midianite father-in-law of Moses. See also M. Noth, Das vierte 
Buch Mose: Numeri, ATD 7 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966), 70; M. Gorg, 
« Hobab », in Neues Bibel-Lexikon, ed. by B. Lang et M. Gérg (Zürich: Benziger, 1995), 
172; 

2 T, B. Dozeman, Commentary on Exodus, The Eerdmans Critical Commentary 
(Grand Rapids (Mich.): W. B. Eerdmans, 2009), 151. 
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of God, whereas the Israelites only reach this place in Exod 19:1-2. 
In other words, the narrative balance between Sinai and Midian 
was more important than the narrative logic. The narrator clearly 
aimed to bring together several different traditions on the 
origin(s) of Yhwh. 

Several observations allow us to trace back these traditions: 


- first, the floating insertion of the theophanies in Exod-Num 
concerns both Midian and Sinai (cf. above section 1); 

- secondly, the traditions of the South are here linked to at least 
two differently named geographies (Midian and Sinai)”, if not 
more if one believes that the multiple personal names and top- 
onyms associated to Midian reach back to a more ancient time. 


Since the Southern traditions are not genuine to Exod-Num (cf. 
above section 1), it is very likely that there was an independence of 
these Southern Yhwhs (here referred to as Sinai or Midian) from 
the tradition (or even divinity) of the exodus.” In other words, the 
theophanies of the South (probably linked to places of worship) - 


22 Sinai/Horeb and Midian cannot be identified with each other, even if there 
is no certainty in current research about their “real” geographical location. The 
imaginary geography of the biblical authors prevents such an identification. In- 
deed, the framing of the Sinai/Horeb theophanies by the Midianites is a way of 
keeping Midian and Sinai at a distance, since the Midianites never play a role 
within the Sinai /Horeb theophanic texts (Exod 2:23af.b-Ex 4:18; Exod 19-24). This 
means that for the final writer, Midian could not be confused with the Sinai. Ac- 
cording to texts such as Exod 3:1 (here Horeb must be identified with Sinai, see 
note 26) or Exod 18:5, the Midianites come from a different region than Sinai. The 
Midianites not only frame the theophanies of Sinai, but constitute a genuine the- 
ophanic tradition different from Sinai. Thus, certain religious theophanies on 
YHWH seem to be linked to the Midianites and to Moses’ in-laws, since it was 
Jethro the Midianite father-in-law who initiated Moses into his first Yahwist sac- 
rifice (Ex 18:12), while others are reserved for Moses himself (Ex 3-4:18; Ex 19-Nb 
10). 

* Tt should be noted that it is not only Yhwh who is linked to the exodus tra- 
dition, but also El. See Num 23:22; 24:8. Some scholars wonder if this tradition 
wasn’t linked to El originally. See H.-P. Müller, « Die aramäische Inschrift von Deir 
‘Alla und die älteren Bileamspriiche », ZAW 94 (1982): 238ff; M. S. Smith, The Ori- 
gins of Biblical Monotheism: Israel’s Polytheistic Background and the Ugaritic Texts (Ox- 
ford [etc.]: Oxford University Press, 2003), 146-48. 
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here Midian and Sinai - were linked to the history of the exodus in 
a second stage. But when? 

It is probable that the link between the exodus and Midian dates 
back to the pre-exilic period. Indeed, this connection is made in 
Exodus 2-4 when Moses flees to Midian (Ex 2:15ff). Now, Exod 2 
seems rather pre-exilic if we follow Otto, who compares the narra- 
tive of the birth of Moses to that of the birth of Sargon in the neo- 
Assyrian texts, that have to be dated from this period.” Moreover, 
the marriage of Moses to a stranger in Exod is difficult to explain 
in the post-exilic period (cf. Neh 13:23-27; Isa 10:18-44; Mal 2:10- 
12). If this is true, then the flight of Moses to Midian in Exodus 2 is 
an editorial bridge between the exodus and certain traditions of 
the South. One must imagine this process just like the genealogies 
of the patriarchs, which made it possible to link several different 
local traditions. 

To understand this editorial bridge between the exodus and 
Midian, we must bear in mind that the tradition of the exodus 
probably comes from the North (cf. 1 Kgs 12:28). This material was 
possibly collected after the fall of Samaria in 722BC if we believe 
some exegetes,” Perhaps the later reign of Josiah (7 BCE) could 
have made use of this tradition. In his time, there was apparently a 
pretension of unifying traditions (cf. Deut 6:4), in a time when the 
Assyrian enemy who triumphed over the Northern reign, began to 
shrink. In this context, it is quite possible that there was a desire to 
link the traditions of the North (the tradition of the exodus) and 
those of the South (here Midian) in order to build a new great pan- 
israelite reign. Exodus 2-4 would then date from the time of Josiah. 


” B, Lewis, The Sargon legend: a Study of the Akkadian Text and the Tale of the Hero 
who was Exposed at Birth, Dissertation Series 4 (Cambridge: American Schools of 
Oriental Research, 1980), 98-110. 

* See for example Mettinger, « Elusive Essence », 397-400; Albertz, Reli- 
gionsgeschichte, 73.212-226; K. van der Toorn, « The Exodus as Charter Myth », in 
Religious Identity and the Invention of Tradition: Papers read at a NOSTER Conference in 
Soesterberg, January 4-6, 1999, ed. by J. W. van Henten et A. Houtepen, Studies in 
Theology and Religion 3 (Assen: Royal Van Gorcum, 2001), 113-27; T. Rômer, 
« D’Abraham à la conquête. L’Hexateuque et l’histoire d'Israël et de Juda », RSR 
103 (2015): 48ff; for an overview, see E. Zenger, Einleitung in das Alte Testament, 8" 
ed., Studienbiicher Theologie, 1,1 (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 2012), 122- 
124.130.133.137.144.221. 
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It is likely that it is only later (exile) that the Sinai was added to 
the exodus-Midian text. This can be observed in the insertion of Ex 
3,1-4,18*. Indeed, this pericope is linked to Horeb (Exod 3:1), which 
is a later name given to Sinai,” probably at first a pre-exilic tradi- 
tion. Under the impact of the exile, the Sinai was renamed Horeb. 
It cannot be forgotten that Horeb comes from the root 197, “to be 
devastated”, a concept which fits to the exile. In this sense, Wyatt 
is right to speak about Moses in Exod 3-4 as the archetype of the 
“exilic man [...] at the edge of the world, at the furthest remove 
from the centre [...] even here Yahweh brings the exiles hope in 
despair: he reveals himself”.” 

In any case, at the end of the chain, one final editor later tries 
to reconcile all these different discourses of a first theophany in an 
“non-geographical” desert. Thus, in the final text, Yhwh manifests 
himself “behind the desert” (3:1: 7237/7 Nx), “towards the moun- 
tain of God” (3:1: D'ORI TOR), “irgendwo im Nirgendwo”.” In 
this sense, the text as we can read it today, is a compromise be- 
tween several discourses on origins. Rather than hiding embar- 
rassing Southern origins”, the canonical text values the popula- 
tions of the South in the post-exilic period.” 


** It is likely that Sinai was renamed Horeb by a later dtr editor, who was un- 
comfortable with the name, since Sinai evoked too much of the God Sinai; see L. 
Perlitt, « Sinai und Horeb », in Deuteronomium-Studien, FAT 8 (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr (P. Siebeck), 1994), 39-40. 

7N. Wyatt, « The Significance of the Burning Bush », VT 36 (1986): 364. It is 
possible that the Midianite theophany in Exod 2-4*, prior to Exod 3:1-4:18*, can 
be found in Exod 18:1-12.27* since this could explain the lose insertion of Ex 18 
(on this last point, see above in this section). 

” Knauf, Midian, 157. 

” Knauf, 160-61. 

°°R, Achenbach, Die Vollendung der Tora: Studien zur Redaktionsgeschichte des Nu- 
meribuches im Kontext von Hexateuch und Pentateuch, Beihefte der Zeitschrift fiir al- 
torientalische und biblische Rechtsgeschichte 3 (Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 
2003), 184-86. 
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6. The poetic texts (Jdg 5; Ps 68; Hab 3; Deut 
33) 


The same connection between the Southern Yhwh and the exodus 
can be observed in the poetic texts (Jdg 5; Ps 68; Hab 3; Deut 33). 

Indeed, the oldest of the poetic texts, namely Jdg 5, does not at 
all speak of the exodus (cf. Jg 5), which tends to prove the inde- 
pendence of the Yhwhs of the South in relation to the tradition of 
exodus. Later Ps 68; Hab 3 and Deut 33 testify of a progressive and 
discreet connection between the theophanies of the South and the 
exodus (see below). 

In this sense, Jdg 5 should be distinguished from the other po- 
etic texts and provides an access to information about the South- 
ern Yhwh before he was linked to the exodus. Jdg 5 stages a Yhwh 
of the steppes (cf. Jdg 5:4: mTw, this term has to be translated as 
“field” /“steppes”). The same Yhwh of the steppes can be found in 
Exod 5:3; Hab 3:5; Deut 32:24. Parallels with texts like the one about 
Lamaëtu cannot be ignored here: “Her abode is [in] the marshes, 
her lair is the grass. She came up from the marshes and is wildly 
raging” (Lam II 121°’). There is a possible link here with the “mas- 
ter/mistress of the steppe” (Ashratum) or with the master of the 
ostrich who appears in Canaan around the -1000 BC”, a rhetoric 
that highlights the martial force of the supernatural being coming 
from the wilderness. In the same vein, the motif of a Yhwh master 
of the ruins is found later in the Bible and reminds the motif of a 
deity coming from the margin of the civilization (cf. Isa 34:17).” 


*! Translated by W. Farber, Lamastu: an Edition of the Canonical Series of Lamaëtu 
Incantations and Rituals and Related Texts from the Second and First Millennia B.C., Mes- 
opotamian Civilizations 17 (Winona Lake (Ind.): Eisenbrauns, 2014), 174f. 

32 O, Keel et C. Uehlinger, Dieux, déesses et figures divines : les sources iconogra- 
phiques de l’histoire de la religion d'Israël (Paris: Cerf, 2001), § 85.109.114.221; O. Keel, 
Die Geschichte Jerusalems und die Entstehung des Monotheismus, vol. 1, OLB, IV, 1 (Gôt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007), § 240. 

3 “C'est lui [Yhwh] qui a procédé au tirage des parts pour eux [animaux du 
désert], et c'est sa main qui leur a partagé le pays au cordeau ; c'est pour toujours 
qu’elles en prendront possession, de génération en génération elles y résideront”, 
C. Nihan, « Les habitants des ruines dans la Bible hébraïque », in Entre dieux et 
hommes: anges, démons et autres figures intermédiaires. Actes du colloque organisé par le 
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In any case, the independence of the traditions of the South 
must be taken for granted as far as poetic texts are concerned. In- 
deed, the theophanic verses (Jdg 5:4-5; Ps 68:8-9; Hab 3:3; Deut 33:2) 
are found at the beginning of the text and stand out from the rest 
of the text. If one takes for example Jdg 5:4-5, the frame speaks 
about Yhwh, whereas the core doesn’t mention this name (cf. 14- 
30, except v.23 which is probably a later addition because of the 
mention of Meroz and the angel of Yhwh”*). Neither does the core 
speak about the arrival of Yhwh and his entry into war, despite the 
fact that vv.4-5 speak about his departure and his intention to wage 
war. The same could be said about the other poetic texts.” 

As already mentioned, this Yhwh of the South will gradually be 
linked to the exodus. This is how we must understand Ps 68:8-9 
which rewrites Jdg 5:4-5. This rewriting has a twofold purpose: 


- it first replaces the double mention of the origin(s) of Yhwh in 
Jdg 5:4-5 (Seir and Edom) by a mention on how to guide the peo- 
ple (“before your people”: maY 197, which makes one think of 
the pillar of smoke in the book of Exodus (cf. for example Exod 
13:21f; 14:19; Num 14:14). 

- it then introduces jinw, a term that refers to the crossing of 
the desert. Bearing in mind that midbar is used in parallel to ye- 
shimon in Deut 32:10; Isa 43:19.20; Ps 78:40; 106:14; 107:4, this 


Collège de France, Paris, les 19 et 20 mai 2014, ed. by T. Rômer et al., OBO 286 (Fribourg; 
Géttingen: Academic Press; Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2017), 114. 

% V, Fritz, Die Entstehung Israels im 12. und 11. Jahrhundert v. Chr, Biblische En- 
zyklopädie 2 (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1996), 180; U. Schorn, Ruben und das Sys- 
tem der zwölf Stämme Israels: redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zur Bedeutung 
des Erstgeborenen Jakobs, BZAW 248 (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1997), 125; Pfeiffer, Jah- 
wes Kommen, 56f. 

* For Hab 3:3, see Jeremias, Theophanie, 5; Pfeiffer, Jahwes Kommen, 151ff. It is 
necessary to differentiate between the parts in the first person singular (Hab 3:1- 
2.16-19) and the parts in the third or second person singular (Hab 3:3-15 except 
for 7). For Deut 33, see Pfeiffer, 184ff. The difference between the framework (Deut 
33:2-5.26-29) and the “Spriichekorpus” (Deut 33:6-25) should be noted here. For 
Ps 68:8-9, see Jeremias, Theophanie, 4.143. The insertion of the Southern tradition 
in Ps 68 is formally less obvious since Ps 68 is mainly a rewriting of Jdg 5:4-5. Nev- 
ertheless, the many different places mentioned in the psalm shows that it is a 
compilation of different traditions (see below). 
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quotation refers to a technical term of exodus (midbar; cf. for 
example Exod 5:1.3; 7:16; 8:27f; 13:18.20; 14:3.11f; 15:22; etc.). 


It is therefore possible to conclude with Jeremias that the 
“sekundäre Historisierungen” shift the coming of Yhwh from the 
South to Egypt.” 

This linking of the Southern Yhwh and the exodus continues in 
Hab 3 and Deut 33. The comparison of the places mentioned in Jdg 
5:4-5; Ps 68:8-9; Hab 3:3 and Deut 33:2 makes it possible to divide 
them into two main groups. On the one hand, those pointing to the 
tradition of the exodus (see below in italics) and on the other hand, 
those indicating the NEGEV (see below in small capitals). 


Jdg 5:4-5 Ps 68:8-9.18 Hab 3:3 Deut 33:2 

SEIR rin"wÿ (“desert”) TEMAN Sinai 

EDOM Sinai Mount Paran SEIR 

SINAI Mount Paran 
Meriba 
(Kadesh ?)*” 


It is highly likely that this combination shows a progressive linking 
of two different local traditions. A first group - Edom, Seir and Te- 
man - refers all three to the Negev.* Yet, “Edom, das Rote ist ur- 
spriinglich die Bezeichnung fiir den schmalen Kulturlandstreifen 
am Abfall des ostjordanischen Hochplateaus, doch wurde der Land- 
schaftsname auf das gesamte Gebiet dstlich der Araba übertragen 


* Jeremias, Theophanie, 11; see also W. Groß, Richter, HThKAT (Freiburg ; Basel ; 
Wien: Herder, 2009), 306-7. 

37 Probably the scribe has copied incorrectly nann/> (“from/at Meribah”). 
wp should be understood as a place (cf. LXX), probably synonym of Meribah 
Kadesh; see BHS; H. Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis Christus, vol. 2 (Gôttingen: 
Dieterich’schen Buchandlung, 1853), 257; S. Beyerle, Der Mosesegen im Deuterono- 
mium: eine text-, kompositions- und formkritische Studie zu Deuteronomium 33, BZAW 
250 (Berlin ; New York: W. de Gruyter, 1997), 16; Romer, Invention, 57f. 

38 We take these three places as synonyms. Edom and Seir are one and the 
same for the writers of the Hebrew Bible (Gen 36:20-21; Num 24:18; Deut 2:12,22; 
Ezek 35:15). Teman originally seems to designate a place or territory within Edom 
(Jer 49:7.20; Ezek 25:13; Am 11:11-12; Ob 1:8-9; cf. the genealogical records in Gen 
36:11.15.42//1Ch 1:36.53), perhaps North of Edom if we believe Am 1:12. 
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(...) In der Bibel ist Edom synonym mit Seïr das Haarige, der ur- 
spriinglichen Bezeichnung fiir die mittlere Stufe des Gebirges aus 
nubischem Sandstein, und mit Teman das Südliche gebraucht. Das 
Gebiet reicht im Norden bis an das Wadi el-Hesa, das die Grenze zu 
Moab bildet und im Süden bis auf die Höhe des Golfes von el-‘Aq- 
aba”.” This first group therefore designates places that are located 
directly to the South towards and beyond the Negev. Following Per- 
litt®, I think that the Sinai in Jdg 5:4-5 designates a region in Edom, 
what is confirmed in the parallelism of Seir/Edom (v.4) and Sinai 
(v.5) following in each case the name Yhwh. 

A second group - Paran (Hab 3:3; Deut 33:2), Kadesh (Deut 33:2) 
and the Sinai in Ps 68;8-9 and Deut 33:2“ - designate places, which 
in the Old Testament memory point to regions, which are situated 
towards the present Sinai Peninsula or beyond. Kadesh is on the 
road of the Israelites coming from Egypt and going to the promised 
land (cf. for example Num 13:26; 20:1). And Paran refers to the west 
of the Aqaba towards Egypt, since in 1 Kgs 11:18 the Paran desert is 
located on the road between Midian and Egypt.” 

Whereas Jdg 5 speaks only about the Negev, the later texts (Ps 
68; Hab 3; Deut 33) show an insertion of the topography related to 
the exodus. It should be observed that Hab 3:3 and Deut 33:2 make 
a synthesis between the two traditions (cf. the mixing of topo- 
graphic names in the list above), whereas Ps 68:8-9 re-reads com- 
pletely the Negev tradition with the glasses of the exodus tradition. 
Without entering here into the question of chronology between all 
of these texts, it is at least possible to affirm that this combination 
shows a progressive connection between the two materials. At the 


» Fritz, Entstehung, 174. On the localization of Seir, see also M. Noth, Geschichte 
Israels, 10 ed. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986), 124. 

#0 Perlitt, « Sinai », 33-35. 

“I think that the Sinai in Deut 33:2 and Ps 68:8-9 refers to Exod-Num, whereas 
the Sinai in Jdg 5:4-5 originally referred to Edom. Indeed, as Ps 68:8-9, Deut 33:2 is 
a later reinterpretation of Jdg 5:4-5; see below. 

“In Num 13:26, the desert of Paran has to be related to Kadesh, just as in Gen 
21:21. Yet, Kadesh is known in connection to the exodus (cf. Num 13:26; 20:1). The 
fact that in Hab 3:3 and Deut 33:2 the texte speaks of the “mountain” of Paran can 
be explained. As Rômer thinks, the addition of the “mountain” of Paran repre- 
sents a speculation by the editors about the location of the Sinai, that they locate 
precisely in the desert of Paran, somewhere on the way between Egypt and Ca- 
naan; see Romer, Invention, 64. 
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end of this process, the latest poetic text, namely Deut 33, makes 
an explicit link between the South and the exodus, since the South- 
ern tradition found in Jdg 5; Ps 68; Hab 3 is explicitly slipped into 
the mouth of Moses (cf. Deut 31-34 which is the testament of Mo- 
ses). 


Conclusion 


It is very likely that this kind of synthesis has been written in the 
postexilic temple of Jerusalem. This is at least the case for the final 
version of Ps 68. Ps 68:36 speaks of several sanctuaries but brings 
together these different traditions of the hymn (cf. vv.8-9: South; 
vv.9.18: Sinai; v.15: Tsalmon; vv.16.23: Bashan; v.34: eastward) in Je- 
rusalem (vv.18"’.30). Fokkelman sees rightly in Zion the point of 
conversion of the geographical indications scattered throughout 
Ps 68.“ In relation to this Psalm, research has logically spoken of a 
revival of old traditions in the cult of Jerusalem.” 

The same could be said about Num 10,29-36 since Ps 68:2 can be 
literally found in Num 10:35. Num 10:35 would thus overtake the 
beginning of the temple procession described in Ps 68 and in the 


s wip/wrip often refers to the holy place, especially when preceded by the 
article. In addition to the references in the Pentateuch (which announce the sanc- 
tuary of Jerusalem), we find WT) in the sense of Jerusalem in Ezek 44:27; Ps 63:3; 
68:18.25; 74:3; 108:8; 150:1; 2 Ch 29:7; 35:5. 

“J, P. Fokkelman, « The Structure of Psalm LXVII », ed. by A. S. van 
der Woude, In Quest of the Past: Studies on Israelite Religion, Literature and Prophetism: 
Papers Read at the Joint British-Dutch Old Testament Conference Held at Elspeet, 1988, 
OTS, 1990, 81f. 

“For example S. Mowinckel, Der achtundsechzigste Psalm, Avhandlinger / 
Norske Videnskaps-Akademi. 2, Historisk-filosofisk Klasse (Oslo: J. Dybwad, 1953), 
41.54f.63; J. Jeremias, Das Künigtum Gottes in den Psalmen: Israels Begegnung mit dem 
kanaandischen Mythos in den Jahwe-Kénig-Psalmen, FRLANT 141 (Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1987), 81; H.-J. Kraus, Psalmen. 2. Teilband. Psalmen 60-150, 7™ ed., 
vol. 2, BKAT, 15,2 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 2003), 631.637; L. E. 
Axelsson, « The Lord Rose up from Seir »: Studies in the History and Traditions of the 
Negev and Southern Judah, CB.OT 25 (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1987), 54f; F.- 
L. Hossfeld et E. Zenger, Psalmen 51-100, HThKAT (Freiburg im Breisgau; Basel ; 
Wien: Herder, 2000), 250. 
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same time link narratively the exodus story to the poetic texts. In- 
deed, the connection of the traditions must have come to an end 
with the writing of Num 10:29-32 around Hobab. The mention of 
Hobab is the narrative link that connects the traditions of the exo- 
dus and the traditions of the South, since Hobab appears twice in 
the Bible: in Num 10:29 and in Jdg 4:11. It is therefore the only ex- 
plicit narrative mention that indirectly links the poetic texts and 
those of the Exodus, by making Yael, the muse of the hymn of Jdg 
5, a relative of Moses through Hobab (see Jdg 1:16; 4:11.17; 5:24). 
Num 10:29-32, in its final version, has therefore an overview of the 
Pentateuch and must be situated very late in the post-exilic times. 


In conclusion, several Southern theophanies have been introduced 
in the Hebrew Bible through their connection with the exodus. 
These same traditions have sometimes been preserved in other 
corpora outside the Pentateuch as it is the case for Jdg 5; Ps 68 and 
Hab 3. At the time of the establishment of the canonical text the 
two corpora have been linked narratively. That explains, why in 
both corpora (Exod-Num and the poetic texts), the same editorial 
connections can be observed. 


Exod-Num Poetic texts 
Multiple Yhwhs of the South Multiple Yhwhs of the South 
U y 
Linking to Exodus Linking to Exodus 
U U 
Narrative bridge (Num 10:29-36) to Narrative bridge (Dt 33) to Exod- 


the poetic texts Num 


‘If You Do (Not Do) Well’: Reconsidering 
the Conditional Sentences in Genesis 4.7 


William A. Tooman - C. Boston Smith 
University of St Andrews, Scotland 


Résumé. La deuxième proposition conditionnelle de Gen 4,7 n'est pas claire (VWN 85 083). 
La syntaxe de la phrase est ambigüe, de même que la signification de VWN. Dans cet arti- 
cle, nous proposons que Xw a deux significations possibles. Nous suggérons en outre 
qu'il existe deux façons d'interpréter la deuxième proposition conditionnelle. Il en résulte 
donc cing traductions possibles basées sur ces deux choix. 


Genesis 4.7 is a famously difficult verse. The JPS Tanak translation 
renders it as a set of “run-on” poetic lines, as three sentences each 
made up of two clauses and running across a line break: 


donor NN 7a Surely, if you do right, 
nsw 7af there is uplift. 
ron xd DNI 7ay But if you do not do right, 
pao neon nna 7a sin crouches at the door. 
inpwn TONI) 7ba Its urge is toward you, 
i>wan ansi 7bB yet you can be its master. 


Academic discussions of the verse have focused on five of its fea- 
tures in particular: the meaning of the enigmatic “there is uplift” 
(nxi); the meaning (or referent) of “sin” (nxon); the meaning (or 
referent) of “crouch” (pan); the lack of concord between “sin” 
(nxon) and “crouch” (pan); and the meaning of “its urge” 
(inpiwn)'. In this short note, we want to consider an additional 


‘The following represents a few of the academic essays that debate these fea- 
tures: Gustav E. Closen, “Der »Dämon Stinde«”, Biblica 16, 1935, p. 434-35; Edward 
Mangan, “A Discussion of Genesis 4:7”, Catholic Biblical Quarterly 6, 1944, p. 91-93; 
Chaim Rabin, “nrmduyrox mon”, Tarbiz 33, 1963, p. 114-17; Léonard Ramaroson, 
“A propos de Gn 4:7”, Biblica 49, 1968, p. 233-37; Daniel Breslauer, “The Meaning 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 115-124. 
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point of difficulty that is typically overlooked, namely, the seman- 
tic and syntactic relationship of the second conditional clause, 0x1 
avn xd (7ay), to the subsequent lines. 

The logic of the conditional sentence is unclear for two reasons. 
The meaning of vvn is unclear, and the syntax is ambiguous. Nei- 
ther the semantic possibilities for rvn nor the effects of those 
possibilities on the construal of the second conditional sentence 
(beginning in 7ay) are widely discussed in the scholarly literature. 


of Hat’at in Gen 4:7”, Hebrew Abstracts 16, 1975, p. 56; Ulrich Wôller, “Zu Gen 4,7”, 
Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 91, 1979, p. 436; Manahem Ben 
Yashar, “Zu Gen 4,7,” Zeitschrift ftir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 94, 1983, p. 
635-7; Ulrich Wöller, “Zu Gen 4,7”, Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
96, 1984, p. 271-72; Karel Adriaan Deurloo, “npiwn dependency, Gen 4,7”, Zeit- 
schrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 99, 1987, p. 405-06; Ellen van Wolde, 
“The Story of Cain and Abel: A Narrative Study”, Journal for the Study of the Old Tes- 
tament 52, 1991, p. 30-31; Joaquim Azevedo, “At the Door of Paradise: A Contextual 
Interpretation of Gen 4:7”, Biblische Notizen 100, 1999, p. 45-59; Sidney Breitbart, 
“The Cain and Abel Narrative”, Jewish Biblical Quarterly 32, 2004, p. 123-124; T. An- 
thony Perry, “Cain’s Sin in Gen 4:1-7: Oracular Ambiguity and How to Avoid It”, 
Prooftexts 25, 2005, p. 258-75; Hans-Christoph Aurin, “Your Urge Shall be for your 
Husband? A New Translation of Genesis 3:16b and a New Interpretation of Genesis 
4:7”, Lectio Difficilior 1, 2008, p. 1-18; John De Jong, “A ‘Sin Offering’ Crouching at 
the Door? Translation Lessons from an Exegetical Fossil in the Judson Bible”, The 
Bible Translator 61, 2010, p. 89-92; Carly L. Crouch, “nxn as Interpretive Gloss: A 
Solution to Gen 4,7,” Zeitschrift für die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 123, 2011, p. 
250-58; Robert P. Gordon, “‘Couch’ or ‘Crouch’? Genesis 4:7 and the Temptation 
of Cain”, in On Stone and Scroll. Essays in Honour of G. I. Davies, ed. James Aitken, 
Katharine Dell and Brian Mastin, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 420, Berlin and Boston, Walther de Gruyter, 2011, p. 195-209; Mat- 
thew R. Schlimm, “At Sin’s Entryway: A Reply to C. L. Crouch”, Zeitschrift für die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 124, 2012, p. 409-15; Seppo Sipilä and Roelof van der 
Spuy “‘To Lift Up,’ but By Whom and What? A Note on Genesis 4.7a”, The Bible 
Translator 63, 2012, p. 192-196; L. Michael Morales, “Crouching Demon, Hidden 
Lamb: Resurrecting an Exegetical Fossil in Genesis 4.7”, The Bible Translator 63, 
2012, p. 185-191; Anne-Françoise Loiseau, “Gen 4,7, une ancienne formule démon- 
ologique modifiée par les scribes?” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
125, 2013, p. 479-482; Chris Burnett, “A Sin Offering Lying in the Doorway? A Mi- 
nority Interpretation of Genesis 4:6-8”, The Masters Seminary Journal 27, 2016, p. 
45-55; Andrew A. Macintosh, “The Meaning of Hebrew npiwn”, Journal of Semitic 
Studies 61, 2016, p. 365-87. 
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Most interpretations of Gen 4.7 make assumptions about both is- 
sues, and we have been unable to identify any interpreter who con- 
nects the two issues. 

In the following discussion, we will propose that w'n has two 
possible meanings in this context: “do right” (i.e., not sin) and “of- 
fer properly”. We will further suggest that there are two ways that 
one might construe the relationship of the second conditional 
clause (7ay) to the following clause (7aë). “Sin crouches at the 
door” could be the apodosis of the conditional. Alternatively, the 
apodosis of the conditional may be unexpressed. This produces 
four possible translations for 7ay-6: (1) “But if you do not do right, 
then sin will crouch at the door”. (2) “But if you do not do right, then 
... [unvoiced threat]”. (3) “But if you do not sacrifice correctly, then 
sin will crouch at the door”. (4) “But if you do not sacrifice cor- 
rectly, then ... [unvoiced threat]”. 


Option 1: “But if you do not do right, then sin 
will crouch at the door”. 


The exhortation to “do right” (xvn) is ambiguous. There are two 
likely possibilities for its meaning in the context of Gen 4.1-15. “Do 
right” might suggest, “do correctly that at which you failed al- 
ready”. That is, “sacrifice correctly.” This possibility will be dis- 
cussed under Option 3 below. The other possibility is that “do 
right” (aW) is to be contrasted with “sin” (&”on) in the following 
line. Most interpreters assume or assert the second possibility 
(“sin”) without discussion’. 

With this option, clause 7aë is understood as the apodosis of the 
negative conditional. This suggests that sin only crouches at the 
door if Cain does not do well. Presumably, if Cain does well, sin will 


? John Byron is among the few who debate the point. Cain and Abel in Text and 
Tradition: Jewish and Christian Interpretations of the First Sibling Rivalry, Themes in 
Biblical Narrative Jewish and Christian Tradition 14, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 2011, p. 53- 
61. 
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not approach the door.’ The subsequent clauses (7ba-f) indicate 
that the threat presented by sin can be obviated, even if Cain fails 
to do well. Put differently: “If you do not do right, then sin will 
crouch at the door, but although its urge is toward you, yet you can 
be its master”*. Many interpreters, ancient and modern, have pre- 
supposed that 7aë is the apodosis of the conditional’. The fact that 
such an interpretation makes it possible for Cain to “not do right” 
and still master sin is rarely recognised‘. This is the principal diffi- 
culty with Option 1. If one understands 2”V° to mean “do right,” in 
contrast to x”on, “sin,” then it is unlikely that 7a8 is the apodosis 
of the conditional, for that defies the contours of the story in which 


3 The Vulgate makes this point clear: nonne si bene egeris recipies sin autem 
male statim in foribus peccatum aderit sed sub te erit appetitus eius et tu domina- 
beris illius, “Is it not that if you do well, you will receive? But if badly, immediately 
sin will be present at the door”. 

* Mangan adopts this option but reads 7a as an unmarked interrogative: “but 
if you do not do well, will not sin be creeping (crouching) at the door?” (“Genesis 
4:7”, p. 91). Aurin treats pan as paired with nxw, in a reading in which Cain has 
the choice of either bearing (nn) the burdens of others or “putting sin to the 
door” and thereby achieving “rest” (yan) (“Your Urge”, p. 1-18). 

` E.g., Franz Delitzsch, A New Commentary on Genesis, Edinburgh, T & T Clark, 
1888 (German original 1887), vol. 1, p. 181-83; August Dillmann, Die Genesis, 6" 
ed., KHAT, Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1892, p. 93-94; Samuel R. Driver, The Book of Genesis 
with Introduction and Notes, 10" ed, London, Methuen Publishing, 1916, p. 65; Um- 
berto Cassuto, A Commentary on the Book of Genesis, part 1, From Adam to Noah: Genesis 
I-VI 8, Jerusalem, Magnes Press, 1961 (Hebrew original 1944), p. 205, p. 209-12; 
Ephraim A. Speiser, Genesis: Introduction, Translation, and Notes, Anchor Bible 1, Gar- 
den City, NY, Doubleday, 1962, p. 29, p. 32-33; Claus Westermann, Genesis 1-11: A 
Commentary, Continental Commentary, Minneapolis, Augsburg, 1984 (German 
original 1976), p. 281, p. 299-300; Gordon J. Wenham, Genesis 1-20, Word Biblical 
Commentary 1, Waco, Word Books, 1987, p. 93, p. 105-06; Nahum Sarna, Genesis: 
The Traditional Hebrew Text with the New JPS Translation, Jewish Publication Society 
Torah, New York, Jewish Publication Society, 1989, p. 33; and all the interpreters 
listed above in n. 1. Cassuto is the only interpreter listed here who offers an argu- 
ment that 7aÿ is the apodosis of the conditional (Adam to Noah, p. 209). 

€ Chaya Greenberger is one of the few interpreters to acknowledge this point. 
“God makes clear, however, that there is no such thing as a point of no return. 
Cain at all times remains capable of setting things to right and responsible for his 
actions: you can be its master”. “Cain and Abel: (Mis)managing Rejection and Unmet 
Expectations”, Jewish Biblical Quarterly 44, 2016, p. 116-24, p. 118-19 (italics origi- 
nal). 
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God challenges Cain to behave well rather than succumbing to sin. 
A challenge he fails to meet. 


Option 2. “But if you do not do right, then ... 
[unvoiced threat]”. 


It could be that the apodosis is elided, resolving the main problem 
with Option 1. In this case, the threat to Cain should he fail to do 
right is not expressed. Lightly retouching the JPS Tanak transla- 
tion, the verse would read: 


7aa-$ Surely, if you do right, then there is uplift. 


7ay But if you do not do right, then … 
7aÿ Sin crouches at the door. 
etc. 


The clauses in 7a-bf, then, are independent of the conditionals in 
7aa-y. They provide necessary contextual information to both of 
the conditional clauses that precede. They express the reason why 
Cain must choose to do well (“sin is crouching, its desire is for 
you”), imply the result of failing to do well (Cain will be mastered 
by sin), and explain what doing well entails (“you can be its mas- 
ter”). The apodosis of the second conditional being elided, neither 
Cain nor the reader knows what punishment God will levy against 
Cain should he fail. That threat probably depends upon the nature 
and severity of his poor behaviour, the true outcome of which only 
becomes clear in vv. 11-12. 

The scribes of the Targumim read the verse in this way’. They 
clarified the syntax and semantics of the verse, though, by supply- 
ing the absent apodosis to 7ay. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, for 
example, reads: 


7 We have been unable to identify any modern scholar who reads 7ay as a con- 
ditional clause with elided apodosis. 
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MT T” 
TVN NY DNI TW von xd px) But if you do not per- 7ay 
pT xn>ya form your deeds well in 
this world 


--- | RON RIT NT Dh your sin will be retained 
oi forthe great day of 
judgment. 
pa nson nna | non qa ynn pt And at the gates of your  7a5 
ya heart, sin crouches ... $ 


Targum Neofiti is nearly identical (777 xndya TTIW avn NY pri 
pan TRYN nad yin by YVI TRYN Aa NYT or, “but if you do not 
make your work in this world to be good, your sin will be kept for 
the day of great judgement. And at the door of your heart your sin 
crouches ...”) as is Targum Ongelos ( XPT D TTIW moin NY DNI 
DNN NY ON 729 RYNNY PNY VVI NNRYN, “and if you do not make 
your deeds good for the day of judgment, sin is kept to be repaid 
by you, if you do not repent ...”)’. In all of these cases, the Targumic 


8 Gerard Kuiper, “Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: A Study of Genesis 4:7-10, 16”, 
Augustinianum 10, 1970, p. 533-70; cf. Stanisław Medala, “Genesis 4:7 in the Tar- 
gums and Rabbinic Literature”, Analecta Cracoviensia 16, 1984, p. 381-87. Transla- 
tion adapted from Michael Maher, Targum Pseudo-Jonathan: Genesis. Translated, with 
Apparatus and Notes, Aramaic Bible 1B, Collegeville, MN, Liturgical Press, 1992, p. 
32; 

?’ Translations adapted from Martin McNamara, Targum Neofiti 1: Genesis. Trans- 
lated, with Apparatus and Notes, Aramaic Bible 1A, Collegeville, MN, The Liturgical 
Press, 1992, p. 65; Moses Aberbach and Bernard Grossfeld, Targum Onkelos to Gene- 
sis: A Critical Analysis Together with an English Translation of the Text, New York, Ktav 
Publishing House, 1982, p. 41. 

All of the ancient versions treat 7ba-$ as independent clauses. Targum Onqe- 
los translated 7ba-f as a third conditional sentence: p'antÿ 21nn OX) Jinn Xd DX 
1), “If you repent, it will be forgiven you”. (So too H-C. Aurin, “Your Urge”, 4, 7- 
8.) The Peshitta represents 7ba-f as a prediction, Anm ama mhal wahh dur’ 
wa, “You will turn to him, and he will control you”, also dissociating these two 
clauses from 7ay-6. As Etan Levine observes: “the Syriac paraphrase has intimated 
that for Cain, the choice between “doing well” and “not doing well” amounts to a 
choice between being controlled by God and being controlled by “him,” i.e., Sa- 
tan”. “The Syriac Version of Genesis IV 1-16”, Vetus Testamentum 26, 1976, p. 70- 
78, p. 74. 
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scribes read 7ay as if its apodosis was absent, and they supplied the 
missing element”. 

Though it is not common for the apodosis of a conditional sen- 
tence to be elided, there are examples in the HB. Genesis 38.17b: 
nov Ty pay nn, “if you give a pledge until you return then [I 
will accept]”. Exodus 32.32: ... PRON) ONNON XWN-OX Anyi, “and 
now, if you forgive their sin then [well and good], but if not ...” Eze- 
kiel 20.39, like Gen 4.7, leaves a threat unexpressed: DIPR-DN 
o> aa DINN TYDD xo WT) DWR OR oyna, “if you 
will not listen to me then ..., and you will never again profane my 
holy name with your gifts and your idols”. 


Options 3a & 3b. “But if you do not sacrifice 
correctly, then sin will crouch at the door”. 


In Gen 4.5, Cain’s sacrifice was rejected without explanation. Some 
interpreters have seen in God’s speech to Cain in v. 7 an indication 
of the reason for the rejection. That is, Cain did not offer correctly. 
If he offered his sacrifice again, and did so correctly, he could have 


been accepted. In this case, then, 2v’n means “[sacrifice] cor- 
yd 


rectly”. 


1 Genesis Rabba 22, 6 also understands the negative conditional this way, sup- 
plying the apodosis: “[then you will receive] a curse” See discussion in Johanna 
Erzberger, Kain, Abel und Israel: Die Rezeption von Gen 4, 1-16 in Rabbinischen Midra- 
schim, Beiträge zur Wissenschaft vom Alten (und Neuen) Testament 12, Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 2011, p. 76. On the whole of Gen 4.3-16 in the Targumim, see Pierre 
Grelot, “Les Targums du Pentateuque. Etude comparative d’aprés Gen IV, 3-16”, 
Semitica 9, 1959, p. 59-88; Geza Vermes, “The Targumic Versions of Genesis IV 3- 
16”, The Annual of Leeds University Oriental Society 3, 1961-62, p. 81-114; Mark Wil- 
liam Scarlatta, Outside of Eden: Cain in the Ancient Versions of Genesis 4:1-16, Library 
of Hebrew Bible Old Testament Studies 573, London and New York, T & T Clark, 
2012, p. 66-71, p. 100-09, p. 111-29, p. 147-55, p. 168-72; Gerrie F. Snyman, “Cain 
and Vulnerability: The Reception of Cain in Genesis Rabbah 22 and Targum On- 
kelos, Targum Neofiti and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan”, Old Testament Essays 29, 
2016, p. 601-632. 

“ Delitzsch, Genesis, 182, disputes with unnamed contemporaries who take 
the obscure nxw as truncated form of nxywn, “offering,” and the object of a0°n. 
The proposal that Delitzsch rejects requires either that v. 7aa-$ has an unvoiced 
apodosis (“if you offer well then ... [unvoiced blessing or reprieve]”) or that one 
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A similar understanding of vvn is found in LXX’: oùk, ¿àv 
OpOGc npocevéykns, OpOdc DE un OLÉANG, MUAPTEG; novxXacov: TPÔG 
GE  ATOOTPOp" AUTO, Kai ov Gpéels avtod, “No, if you offer cor- 
rectly but do not divide correctly, [then] have you not sinned? Be 
still; his recourse is to you, and you will rule over him”. LXX offers 
a reason for God’s rejection of Cain’s offering, namely his failure to 
divide the sacrifice correctly”. LXX? does represent Cain’s im- 
proper sacrifice as sin, replacing “sin is crouching at the door” with 
“have you not sinned?” This seems to restore the very problem that 
dp0Gc mpooevey«ns, “offer rightly”, resolved, the problem that op- 
tion 1 partook of: Cain can both sin and be sin’s master. However, 
the adaptation of 7ba-8 removes the problem again by predicting 
conflict between Cain and Abel rather than Cain and sin, in that the 
nearest masculine singular antecedent of adto is AREA”. The es- 
sential point, for our immediate purposes, is that LXX? under- 
stands the “good” to which Cain is summoned as correct sacrifice“. 


apodosis governs a compound conditional (“if you offer well, or if you do not [of- 
fer] well, sin [still] crouches at the door”). This latter option is the one taken by 
Robert Alter, as we will see. On the various modern proposals regarding nxw see 
Sipilä and van der Spuy “To Lift Up”, 191-96; Matthew Schlimm, From Fratricide to 
Forgiveness: The Language and Ethics of Anger in Genesis, Winona Lake, Eisenbrauns, 
2011, p. 137-138, p. 178-179, p. 183-184, 

In wv. 3-5, LXX” distinguishes between Cain’s offering and Abel’s by naming 
Cain’s Ovoia, “sacrifice”, and Abel’s 5@pov, “gift”. See further C. T. R. Hayward, 
“What did Cain do Wrong? Jewish and Christian Exegesis of Genesis 4:3-6”, in The 
Exegetical Encounter between Jews and Christians in Late Antiquity, ed. Emmanouela 
Grypeou and Helen Spurling, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 2009, p. 101-23, p. 102-03; Morton 
S. Enslin, “Cain and Prometheus”, Journal of Biblical Literature 86, 1967, p. 88-90. 

® See discussion in John Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis, Atlanta, 
Scholars Press, 1993, p. 55; Marguerite Harl, La Genèse, La Bible d'Alexandrie 1, 
Paris, Cerf, 1986, p. 10-11. Susan Brayford, Genesis, Septuagint Commentary Series, 
Leiden, E. J. Brill, 2007, p. 251-52 contests this point. 

“ Detailed explanations of 7a5-bB in LXX? can be found in Joel Lohr, “Right- 
eous Abel, Wicked Cain: Genesis 4:1-16 in the Masoretic Text, the Septuagint, and 
the New Testament”, Catholic Biblical Quarterly 71, 2009, 485-96, p. 488-90; Byron, 
Cain and Abel, p. 39-61; Scarlatta, Outside of Eden, p. 54-61, p. 82-93. Symmachus 
and Theodosian are much closer to MT, as one would anticipate, and all reflect 
Option 1. Only the first three words of Aquila’s translation of Gen 4.7 are extent. 
See idem., p. 91-94; Allison Salveson, Symmachus in the Pentateuch, Journal of Se- 
mitic Studies Monographs 15, Manchester, University of Manchester, 1991, p. 22. 
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In point of fact, what we have presented here as Option 3, could 
be interpreted in two ways. (3a) If Cain’s improper sacrifice is con- 
sidered a “sin” (as in LXX®) and he is exhorted to overcome sin in 
7ad-$ (as in MT), then the weakness of Option 1 persists. (3b) If, 
however, Cain’s improper sacrifice is not yet a sin, God challenges 
him to rule sin rather than be ruled by it. Robert Alter is one of the 
few modern interpreters to adopt this interpretation of the verse. 
Though it is not entirely clear whether he elects Option 3a or 3b, 
3b seems more likely: 


7aa-B For whether you offer well, 


7ay or whether you do not, 

7ad at the tent flap sin crouches 
7ba and for you is its longing 
7b but you will rule over it.” 


In Alter’s translation, 7aa-y is a compound conditional and 7að is 
the apodosis to both conditional clauses. Sin will attempt to prey 
on Cain, whether he offers well or not. Whatever Cain’s choices re- 
garding his offering, he must “rule over” sin. 


Option 4. “But if you do not sacrifice 
correctly, then ... [unvoiced threat]”. 


The two facets of this option have been discussed above. 2°0'n is 
taken to mean “sacrifice correctly”, and the threat is never voiced. 


It seems to us, that three of these five options are semantically and 
syntactically viable. It could be argued that 2'V'n refers to Cain’s 
behaviour generally (“do right”) or to his sacrificial practice (“sac- 
rifice correctly”). The relationship of the negative conditional in 
7ay to 7a6 is slightly more complex. Either the divine threat is un- 
voiced (Options 2 and 4), or Cain’s sacrificial failure was not sin, 


1 Robert Alter, Genesis: Translation and Commentary, London and New York, W. 
W. Norton & Company, 1996, p. 17. Cassuto explains why it is unlikely that 7aa-5 
is a compound conditional (Genesis, p. 209). 
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and 7aÿ is the apodosis to 7ay (Option 3b). It should be said that 
these options do not affect one’s choices regarding the verse’s 
other difficulties, which must be navigated independently”. 


1€ There is, of course, a sixth option: that the text is corrupt beyond repair. 
“Every attempt to extract meaning from the v. is more or less a tour de force, and 
it is nearly certain that the obscurity is due to a deep-seated textual corruption”. 
John Skinner, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis, 2d ed., International 
Critical Commentary, Edinburgh, T & T Clark, 1930, p. 107. “One expects here [i.e., 
following 7ay] something to balance nxw, but it is lacking. Instead there follows 
a sentence which is incomprehensible: ‘At the door (lit. towards the door) a 
crouching one, (the) sin.’ All explanations or attempts at emendation of the text 
have failed. It must be admitted that the text is very corrupt (so already Dill- 
mann)”. Westermann, Genesis 1-11, p. 299. 


Was the Tower of Babel Really Left 
Unfinished? Genesis 11:5 in Light of 
Hebrew Syntax, the Septuagint, and 

Jewish Reception 


Matthieu Richelle 
Université catholique de Louvain 


Résumé. Selon une lecture séculaire du « récit de la tour de Babel » (Genèse 11, 1-9), encore 
largement adoptée par les exégètes, le texte évoque l'arrêt de la construction de la fameuse 
tour. De ce fait, beaucoup s’estiment contraints d’infléchir le sens du v. 5 en traduisant « la 
ville et la tour que les humains bâtissaient », alors que la syntaxe hébraïque conduirait à 
employer ici un plus-que-parfait. Selon ces chercheurs, le verset ne saurait indiquer que 
l'édification de la tour et de la cité est révolue, si c'est seulement plus tard que Dieu fait 
cesser ce processus (v. 8). Cet article défend une autre interprétation, très minoritaire 
jusqu'ici mais qui ne force pas la grammaire hébraïque et convient au contexte ; il faut 
comprendre au v. 5 : « Yhwh descendit voir la ville, et la tour que les humains avaient bâ- 
tie ». La proposition relative en fin de verset a pour seul antécédent « la tour » - comme 
l'avaient compris les traducteurs de la Septante et de la Vulgate. Ainsi, le v. 5 suppose que 
la tour est achevée, non le reste de la ville. De manière intéressante, la réception juive de ce 
passage ne présuppose pas toujours que la construction de cet édifice a été interrompue ; 
le Midrash Rabbah et le Midrash Tanhuma disent même le contraire. 


1. An interrupted construction? 


The most famous representations of the tower of Babel are proba- 
bly the paintings of it made by Pieter Bruegel in 1563 and 1568, now 
to be seen in the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, and in the 
Museum Boijmans Van Beuningen in Rotterdam, respectively.’ 
Among the many fascinating aspects of the first painting features 
the upper half of the tower, still under construction, with scaffold- 
ing visible in several places. The inner part of the building consists 


* Another painting of the tower, made earlier, is lost. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 125-139. 
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of many concentric layers; interestingly, Bruegel painted them in 
shades of red, whereas the external walls of the tower are off-white 
to yellow. This contrast reinforces the overall impression of an un- 
finished building. In addition, Bruegel painted a number of work- 
ers on every floor of the tower: the construction is still ongoing. 
The same holds true for the 1568 painting, although the tower now 
looks more developed, with many more floors completed. The web- 
site of the museum where the latter painting is housed comments: 
“In Bruegel’s depiction of ‘The Tower of Babel’, God’s punishment 
has not yet been enacted: the bricks are still being carried up the 
tower and the harbour below is a hive of activity”? This remark is, 
of course, inspired by the narrative in Gen 11:1-9, especially v. 8: 
“So the LORD scattered them abroad from there over the face of all 
the earth, and they left off building the city.” (NRSV). It is widely 
accepted that Yhwh’s reaction forced the humans to cease con- 
structing the buildings of the city, and in particular the tower, which 
had come to the fore in v. 4 and looked like a powerful symbol of 
their hubris. 

The most attentive scholars have noticed that this mention of 
an interruption of the building of the city and, more specifically, of 
the tower, might help in dating the narrative. Indeed, the cunei- 
form sources concerning the ziggurat of Babylon document a num- 
ber of stages in its history, and it turns out that an important con- 
struction project concerning it was interrupted for a long time in 
the 7 century BCE. As noted by A. George, “following Sennach- 
erib’s sack of Babylon the tower took nearly a century to rebuild, 
from ca 680 ca 590, and in doing so was a drain on the resources of 
four of the most powerful rulers in Antiquity.”’ Indeed, Esarhaddon 
decided to restore the tower and notably to cover it in a baked- 
brick mantle‘ (or to expand an already-existing baked-brick man- 
tle), but he was unable to complete this project, as was also his suc- 


* https://www.boijmans.nl/en/collection/in-depth/bruegel-s-tower-of-ba- 
bel, retrieved 21 March 2021. 

° A. George, “The Tower of Babel: Archaeology, History and Cuneiform Texts,” 
AfO 51 (2005-6): 75-95, esp. 86. 

“Excavations of the tower have uncovered three components: a mud-brick 
core, a mud-brick mantle, and a baked-brick mantle. 
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cessor, Ashurbanipal; Nabopolassar, the founder of the Neo-Baby- 
lonian empire, took on the work, but it is only Nebuchadnezzar II 
who really finished it.’ This information is regarded by some exe- 
getes as an important clue for dating at least the core of Gen 11:1- 
9. Thus, in his recent and excellent commentary, David Carr argues 
that this kernel comes from the Neo-Assyrian period, notably be- 
cause 


[the Neo-Assyrian period] is the period in which the famous tower 
in Babylon started to be covered with fired bricks, but was left unfin- 
ished for a period of decades. In ending with a still unfinished (Gen 
11:8), asphalt and fired brick construction (Gen 11:3) at Babylon, the 
Gen 11:1-9 story seems to presuppose independent knowledge of the 
city as it stood during the Neo-Assyrian period, before the Neo-Baby- 
lonian rulers completed the fired-brick reconstruction begun (but not 
completed) by Esarhaddon.° 


2. Another interpretation 


However, does the text really refer to a time when the building of 
the ziggurat was interrupted? Two verses are relevant in this re- 
gard. First, v. 8 claims that “they left off building the city.” The 
tower is not even mentioned here. Most scholars reason that ceas- 
ing building the city entails stopping the construction of all the 
buildings it contains, including the tower, but this would concern 
the latter if, and only if, it had not been completed beforehand. But 
precisely, we shall see that the completion of the building of the 
tower is implied by v. 5: 


DNA I 112 Ws Sanaa NNI PDA DR NID ma T2" 


The LORD came down to see the city and the tower, which mortals 
had built. (NRSV) 


5 George, “The Tower of Babel,” 79-86. 
SD. M. Carr, Genesis 1-11 (IECOT; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2021), 329. 
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There is some hesitation, in modern English translations, as to the 
way the verb 112 should be rendered in this verse. Some prefer a 
pluperfect (“had built”; NRSV, JPS), while others use an imperfect 
(“were building”; NIV). However, the syntax of the verbal system 
in Classical Biblical Hebrew is unambiguous: it clearly indicates 
that we should use a pluperfect. Indeed, the use of a qatal form in 
the relative clause indicates anteriority with regard to the time line 
of the narrative.’ In other words, the clause DNF 733 112 Wk refers 
to atime prior to the time referred to by the previous verb, 1771. So 
the versions that, like JPS and NRSV, read, in substance, “Yhwh 
came down to see (...) that the humans had built”, are the sole to 
correctly render the meaning of the Hebrew. This is also what is 
found in a number of exegetical commentaries, even though they 
do not address the matter. 

Some scholars have perceived this but, because they are influ- 
enced by (their interpretation of) v. 8, they bend the meaning of 
v.5 even though they translate it correctly. Thus, Sanda renders 
v. 5: “The Lord came down to look at the city and tower that man 
had built,” but he comments: “Thus far. Verse 8 shows that the pro- 
ject remained uncompleted.” Similarly, Fischer’s translation is: 
“Und JHWH stieg herunter, zu sehen die Stadt und den Turm, den 
die Menschenkinder gebaut hatten.” But he comments: “Das Per- 
fekt von 112 ‘gebaut hatten’ ist nicht als gelungener Abschluss, Vol- 
lendung des Vorhabens zu verstehen, sondern von V 8 her als das 


7J. Joosten, The Verbal System of Biblical Hebrew: A New Synthesis Elaborated on the 
Basis of Classical Prose (Jerusalem Biblical Studies 10; Jerusalem: Simor, 2012), 213- 
14, with Gen 11:5 taken as an illustration. See also GKC §106f; IBHS § 30.5.2. The 
same obtains “almost always” in Late Biblical Hebrew: O. Cohen, The Verbal Tense 
System in Late Biblical Hebrew Prose (HSM 63; Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns), 51. 

°E.g. G. Von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose: Genesis, Kapitel 1-12,9 (ATD 2; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972), 112; G. Wenham, Genesis 1-15 (WBC 1; Waco: Word 
Books, 1987), 233; V. Hamilton, The Book of Genesis: Chapters 1-17 (NICOT; Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 1990), 349. C. Westermann’s original commentary, in German, has 
“den die Menschen bauten” (Genesis, vol. 1. Genesis 1-11 [BKAT I/1; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1974],710), while the English translation has “had 
built” (Genesis 1-11: A Continental Commentary [Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1994], 
533). 

° A, Sanda, Die Bücher der Könige, vol. 2: Das zweite Buch der Könige (Exegetisches 
Handbuch zum Alten Testament 9; Miinster: Aschendorff, 1912), 83. 
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bis dahin erreichte, unvollständige Stadium.” It may be for the 
same reason that some Bible translators write “were building,” and 
why the NET Bible (2“ edition) goes so far as to render the clause: 
“that the people had started building.” “ Even a grammarian like B. 
K. Waltke has recourse to a strained argument to defend the trans- 
lation “were building”: “the project is incomplete, as v. 8 indicates. 
Nevertheless, as much as they have built is represented as com- 
plete through the literal Hebrew here: ‘they built”? 

Yet there is no reason to force v. 5 to mean what it does not 
mean. Commentators have overlooked the fact that while the an- 
tecedent of the relative clause obviously includes “the tower,” it 
does not necessarily include “the city.” To put it another way, a 
possible understanding would be the following: “Yhwh came down 
to see the city, and the tower that the men had built.” Here, the 
comma is used to show that only “the city” is the antecedent of the 
relative clause; that is, in Hebrew, only dmnn is the antecedent of 
DTNA 1 111 Wx. In Biblical Hebrew, the antecedent of a relative 
clause sometimes only consists in the last item in a list.” 

In fact, taken in isolation from its context, the sentence is am- 
biguous; grammatically, the antecedent could also be -nN1 vynn 
57307. The Masoretic accentuation (with the atnah in 53317) seems 
to favor the latter understanding,” but it already represents an in- 
terpretation of the consonantal text, which may or may not be cor- 


1 G, Fischer, Genesis 1-11 (HThKAT; Freiburg: Herder, 2018), 597, 618. 

1 The same reasoning is explicit in W. D. Reyburn, E. McG. Fry and R. Péter- 
Contesse, La Genése: Manuel du traducteur: Commentaire linguistique et exégétique du 
traducteur, *1.1-25-18 (Villiers-le-Bel: Biblio, 2005), 281: they note that the pluper- 
fect « avaient batie » is possible, but they translate « batissaient » in view of v. 8. 

2B, K. Waltke, with C. J. Fredricks, Genesis: A Commentary (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2001), 180. 

For instance, in Gen 18:8, the relative clause nwy w8 (“that he had pre- 
pared”, lit. “made”) is preceded by a list: “curds and milk and the calf” ( nxan 
3pan 10) bm). However, it is clear that only “the calf” constitutes the antecedent 
of the relative clause, because this is the only thing that can be said to have been 
“prepared” (lit. “made”) by Abraham, as we know thanks to the previous verse 
(more precisely, Abraham had it prepared by a servant). 

1 I thank David Marcus for pointing this out to me. See, for instance, Jer 27:8- 
9 for similar cases. 
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rect. If we understand 112 as a pluperfect, as is required by the syn- 
tax here, then this interpretation implies that not only the tower, 
but also the city, was already completed at the time referred to in 
v. 5, and thus before God’s intervention, which is contradictory 
with v. 8. Therefore, the syntax, combined to the context, implies 
that the antecedent of the relative clause in v. 5 does not include 
vyn. The Babylonians have begun building their city, and they 
even have completed the tower, when Yhwh comes down (v. 5). 
Then, in v. 8, Yhwh makes them cease building the city, that is, all 
the construction work that is still ongoing - which cannot include 
the tower, because it was already finished at the time referred to 
by v. 5.” 

Interestingly, the Septuagint, the Old Latin (which translates 
the LXX) and the Vulgate all presuppose that the antecedent of the 
relative clause only includes “the tower.” The translator of the Sep- 
tuagint used the relative pronoun òv in the sentence: kai katéßn 
KUptoc iSeiv tiv méAv koù tov répyov, dv MKoSéunoav oi viol THV 
&vOpwnwv. Accordingly, the antecedent of the relative clause is 
merely tov nUpyov.”* Both the Old Latin and the Vulgate use here 
the relative pronoun quam, which refers back to turrem only: de- 
scendit dominus videre civitatem et turrem quam aedificaverunt filii 
hominum (Old Latin);” descendit autem Dominus ut videret civitatem et 
turrem quam aedificabant filii Adam (Vulgate). 


® Joosten wrote about v. 5: “before the LORD came down, the tower had been 
built” (The Verbal System, 214). 

1¢ I am most grateful to my wife, Sarah, for pointing this out to me. Theoreti- 
cally, one could speculate that the antecedent includes trv m6Aw and thus has 
two components (trv réAiv and tov nbpyov) but that it is a case of agreement of 
the relative pronoun with the nearest antecedent. Yet this is unlikely here: the 
two expressions tv méAtv and koi tov nUpyov appear in immediate succession; 
it is not a situation where, for instance, some part of the antecedent is separated 
from the rest by a parenthetical clause, so that only the last part of would be kept 
in mind when the relative pronoun occurs. In other words, there is no reason that 
would have prompted the author of this verse to make the relative pronoun agree 
(in number and in genre) with the nearest antecedent only. According to the most 
natural reading of this Greek sentence, only the tower is the antecedent of the 
relative clause. The same remark applies to the Latin versions. 

"B, Fischer, Vetus latina die Reste der altlateinischen Bibel. 2. Genesis (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1951), 143. Note that the witnesses of the Old Latin disagree about the last 
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The translational evidence concerning the verb is also interest- 
ing. The Hebrew 112 is rendered by an imperfect (aedificabant) in 
the Vulgate,” but by an aorist (@Koddéunoav) in the LXX. Admit- 
tedly, the aorist can be the equivalent of an imperfect, as in the 
French translation in the series La Bible d’Alexandrie 
(“qu édifiaient”).”” But Muraoka notes that aorist is often used as a 
pluperfect in the LXX, especially in relative clauses; hence the 
NETS translation: “had built”. This understanding of @kodéunoav 
is, in fact, presupposed by the reading aedificaverant (pluperfect) in 
some witnesses of the Old Latin, and perhaps also by the reading 
aedificaverunt (perfect), although aedificabant (imperfect) is also at- 
tested.” At the very least, it is possible that the Septuagint means 
in v. 5: “...the city, and the tower that the men had built.” 

That being said, the Septuagint contains a plus in v. 8, compared 
to MT: Kai ÉTAÜOAVTO OÏKOÏOUOÜVTEG trv MOA kal tov TUPYOV: 
“and they ceased to build the city and the tower.” The Hebrew 
equivalent of the same plus (57397 n81) appears in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch.” This plus is clearly an addition due to an assimilation 
to the double expression found in v. 5 (“the city and the tower”),” 
and also, in reverse order, in v. 4 (“the tower and the city”). But it 
implies that the tower was still under construction. As a result, for 
the Greek text to be logically consistent, the aorist in v. 5 must have 
the value of an imperfect. The question is whether we should ex- 
pect such a consistency. And what makes it uncertain is the fact 


verb; below I mention a couple of variant readings. I thank my colleague Régis 
Burnet for his help in dealing with the Latin versions. 

18 Among the other ancient versions, the targumim (Ongelos, Pseudo-Jona- 
than and Neofiti) use a Peal perfect (1227), while the Peshitta has a participle 
(a3). 

1 Although one manuscript of the Vulgate has the pluperfect, edificaverant: H. 
Quentin, Biblia sacra iuxta latinam vulgatam versionem. I. Librum genesis (Rome: Typis 
polygtottis vaticanis, 1926), 182. 

2 M. Harl, La Genèse (BA 1; Paris: Cerf, 1994), 148. A note (p. 149) adds that in 
view of v. 6 and 8, the aorist here is inchoative. 

ZT. Muraoka, A Syntax of Septuagint Greek (Leuven: Peeters, 2016), 271-2. 

2? Fischer, Vetus Latina, 143. 

* The Samaritan Pentateuch: A Critical editio maior, vol. 1: Genesis, edited by S. 
Schorch (Berlin/Boston: de Gruyter, 2021), 65. 

** As noted by A. Tal, Genesis (BHQ 1; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft 
2015), 26. 
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that other translations do not exhibit it: some Old Latin witnesses 
have a pluperfect in v. 5, and yet say in v. 8 that the construction of 
both the city and the tower is interrupted. The same holds true for 
the NETS translation. Below, we shall see that the same tension is 
present in the Book of Jubilees. In the end, the least that can be said 
is that the aorist in the Septuagint of v. 5 is equivocal. 


3. Contextual remarks 


Some modern readers may be discountenanced by the interpreta- 
tion defended in this article because they believe that the narrative 
of Gen 11:1-9 is first of all about the tower: it would be surprising if 
the interruption of its construction were not at the center of the 
stage. But this is a presupposition based on tradition, not on the 
text itself. Only a widespread and well-established interpretational 
habit has led us to entitle this passage: “The tower of Babel” in 
many Bible editions and commentaries. In reality, the text is cen- 
tered on the city of Babylon,” as is indicated by the fact that the 
interruption of the building of the city is mentioned in v. 8, 
whereas the tower is not even mentioned, and by the “popular” 
etymology at the end of the narrative (v. 9), which concerns the 
name of the city. In addition, the action taken by Yhwh results in 
the scattering of the people “over all the face of the earth:” the big 
picture is not about the erection of a big tower, but about the hu- 
mans’ resistance to the possibility of being scattered over the 
earth:” this was, after all, the motivation they explicitly mentioned 
behind their building project (v. 4). 


3 As noted by C. Uehlinger, Weltreich und “eine Rede”: Eine neue Deutung der 
sogenannten Turmbauerzählung (Gen 11,1-9) (OBO 101; Freiburg/Géttingen: Univer- 
sitatsverlag Freiburg/Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990), 372. 

* Tt could also be observed that the meaning of the Hebrew verb n33 is flexi- 
ble. In some verses, it means “do some construction work”, not necessarily “build 
from scratch”; this is probably the case in verses mentioning the construction of 
cities which already existed previously (see e.g. 1 Kgs 9:15). So perhaps we could 
imagine that Gen 11:5 means: “the city and the tower where men had done some 
construction work”? Even so, that would not change the problem, because the 
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As a matter of fact, the interpretation of v. 5 that is defended 
here allows us to better understand two details in the text. First, it 
is now evident why v. 8 does not mention the tower, a fact that has 
long proved surprising to scholars who noticed that the text men- 
tions the city and the tower twice (in v. 4 and 5), and then only the 
city (v. 8); this was one of the reasons that led some commentators 
to divide the text into two sources, one concerning the city, the 
other about the tower.” In reality, the tower cannot be mentioned 
in v. 8 alongside the city because it was already completed accord- 
ing to v. 5; only the city, that is, the rest of the buildings under con- 
struction in Babylon, can be mentioned. 

The second detail is more subtle, it concerns the way Yhwh re- 
acts to what he has just seen by saying: “this is (only) the beginning 
of their doing!” (niwy? o9na nn). The implicit referent of the 
demonstrative nt could theoretically encompass all the buildings 
that are already visible in Babylon (whether they are finished or 
not). But if the interpretation defended here is correct, what Yhwh 
has in mind (and in front of him) is more probably the recently- 
completed tower of Babel, which constitutes the first great 
achievement of the Babylonians. So in v. 5, Yhwh comes down to 
see the city in general, and the tower in particular, since it is al- 
ready achieved. While this interpretation is not absolutely re- 
quired by the text, Yhwh’s reaction makes better sense if the tower 
is already finished.” 


4. A few words on the Jewish reception 


Finally, it is worth noting that the ancient Jewish reception of the 
text is far from unanimous in assuming that the construction of 


relative clause still refers to something that is over. Why would the narrator men- 
tion the building work as a thing of the past when the Lord comes down, if, in 
reality, it only ceases later, at the time referred to in v. 8? 

7 H, Gunkel, Genesis, trad. M. E. Biddle (Mercier Library of Biblical Studies; Ma- 
con: Mercer University Press, 1997), 94-99. 

*8 Tt is also worth noting that the correct interpretation of v. 5 only becomes 
clear when the reader reaches v. 8. Before that, v. 5 could be read in two ways, it 
is ambiguous. Could it be a hint that the redactor(s) of the passage counted on the 
fact that this narrative is meant to be read and read over again? 
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the tower was interrupted; on the contrary, some interpreters as- 
sume or claim that it was completed. I will only mention very few 
examples, to illustrate four different situations. 

First, some literary works unambiguously state that the men 
ceased to build both the city and the tower. This is the case, for 
instance, in Jubilees (10:24): 


And the Lord went down and we went down with him. And we saw 
the city and the tower which the sons of men had built. And He mixed 
up their tongues, and, therefore, one did not hear another’s word. And 
so they ceased to build the city and the tower.” 


Like the Septuagint, Jubilees has the plus “and the tower” in the 
last sentence, compared to Gen 11:8 in the MT. As a result, the text 
explicitly says that the building of tower was interrupted.” In pass- 
ing, let us note that in the sentence paraphrasing Gen 11:5, which 
is the second sentence in the quotation above, the most natural 
rendering of the last verb is the pluperfect “had built”, although it 
creates a tension within the narrative.” 


The Book of Biblical Antiquities (Liber antiquitatum biblicarum), written 
not long after the fall of the Second Temple, is not explicit but, at 
least in the Latin version we possess of it, its phrasing presupposes 
that the tower was unfinished: 


When the people inhabiting the earth had begun to build the tower, 
God divided up their languages and changed their appearances, and 


J. L, Kugel, “Jubilees”, in Outside the Bible: Ancient Jewish Writings Related to 
Scripture, ed. L. H. Feldman, J. L. Kugel, and L. H. Schiffman (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society, 2013), 332. 

* For other aspects of this episode in Jubilees, see for instance P. M. Sherman, 
Babel’s Tower Translated: Genesis 11 and Ancient Jewish Interpretation (Leiden/Boston : 
Brill, 2013), 97-120. 

*! Here the Ethiopic za-hanasu uses the relative pronoun followed by a verb 
which, in such a relative clause, is naturally translated by a pluperfect: A. Dill- 
mann, Ethiopic Grammar, 2" edition, revised by C. Bezold, translated by J. Crichton 
(Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2005), 167-168 (§88). For a critical edition of the Ethiopic 
version of Jubilees, see The Book of Jubilees, edited and translated by J. C. Vanderkam, 
2 vols. (Leuven: Peeters, 1989). 
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so they did not recognize each other nor did they understand each 
other’s language. And so, when the builders would order their assis- 
tants to bring bricks, those would bring water; and if they requested 
water, they would bring straw. Thus, their plan was broken, and they 
stopped building the city.” 


In the first sentence, the inchoative verbal form “had begun to 
build” (initiassent edificare)” is immediately followed by God’s inter- 
vention and the description of the chaos that results from it, which 
strongly suggests that the tower is not regarded as completed. Ad- 
mittedly, the last sentence quoted above only mentions the end of 
the building of the city, but this is simply due to the fact that it 
paraphrases Gen 11:8. 

Second, Philo of Alexandria also defends the notion that the 
tower was left unfinished, but it is worth noting that he could not 
do it on the basis of the words of the text. In fact, in De confusione 
linguarum, he notices that the grammar of v. 5 points to a past 
event. As a result, in his view, the text contains a paradox: it claims 
that the Babylonians completed the building of the city and the 
tower (according to v. 5), whereas in reality, they did not (according 
to v. 8). Interestingly, he felt it necessary to prove that the building 
work had been achieved, and to that effect, he had recourse to two 
arguments: first, it is unthinkable that something erected on earth 
could touch the heavens; second, even if they had been able to do 
so, the builders would have been consumed by the ether.” The very 
fact that he could not base his reasoning on the text, but needed to 
use “scientific” arguments, is, again, telling. 

Third, some other works do not contain any hint that the tower 
was left unfinished. This is the case in the story told by Josephus in 
the Jewish Antiquities (Ant 1.118): 


2? H, Jacobson, A Commentary on Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum with 
Latin Text and English Translation (Leiden: Brill, 1996), vol. 1, 101 (emphasis mine). 

Ibid. 11. 

* Philo, De confusione linguarum: Introduction, traduction et notes par J. G. Kahn 
(Paris: Cerf, 1963), 129-31 (§155-58). For a discussion, see Sherman, Babel’s Tower 
Translated, 266-68. 
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And they built a tower omitting nothing of zeal nor showing hesi- 
tancy in doing their work. And, owing to the great number of laborers, 
it reached a height more swiftly than anyone might have expected. 
However, its thickness was so strong that its height appeared smaller 
to those who saw it. It was built of baked brick bound together with 
bitumen, in order that it might not collapse. Seeing them thus out of 
their mind, God decided not to obliterate them utterly because they 
had not even been brought to their senses by those who had first per- 
ished, but he cast them in factional strife by causing them to speak 
various languages and causing them not to understand themselves 
owing to the variety of languages.” 


No mention is made of an interruption of the building; in fact, 
reading Josephus’s narrative without any preconception rather 
gives the impression that the tower was completed. 

Fourth, and most interestingly, some later works mention the 
view, held by some sages, that the tower was completed. Thus we 
read in Genesis Rabbah (dated about the 5" century CE): 


R. Judan said: The tower they built, but they did not build the city. 
An objection is raised: But it is written: And the Lord came down to see 
the city and the tower (v.5)? Read what follows, he replied: And they left 
off to build the city (v. 8), the tower, however, not being mentioned. R. 
Hiyya ben Abba said: “A third of this tower which they built sank [into 
the earth], a third was burnt, while a third is still standing.” 


The latter sentence by Rabbi Hiyya ben Abba is interesting, because 
it would be quite strange to talk about the three thirds of an unfin- 
ished tower. But Rabbi Judan’s assertion is explicit and clear. It is 
based on the absence of the mention of the tower in v. 8. 


3 Flavius Josephus: Translation and Commentary, edited by S. Mason, vol. 3: Judean 
Antiquities 1-4: Translation and Commentary by L. H. Feldman (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 41. 

°° Midrash Rabbah translated into English, edited by H. Freedman and M. Simon 
(London: Soncino Press, 1939), vol. 1, 307. 
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Midrash Tanhuma” should also be noted. Like Genesis Rabbah, it 
mentions Rabbi Hiyya ben Abba’s description of the three thirds of 
the tower. But the most striking statement is the following: 


“Had He not permitted them to build the tower, they would have 
claimed: ‘If we had built the tower, we would have ascended and 
waged war against Him.’ Therefore, He allowed them to erect the 
tower. After that, He looked down upon them and scattered them 


Cay 


Here the very logic of the argument requires that the tower was 
completed: if its construction had been interrupted, then the hu- 
mans could still object: “If we had built the tower entirely, we 
would have ascended and waged war against Him.” While the no- 
tion that the tower was finished is not based here on the words of 
the biblical text but on another rationale, it proves that at least 
some Jewish interpreters regarded the tower of Babel as com- 
pleted. 

Before closing this section, it is interesting to note that the 
same idea is also found in the Samaritan tradition. The Asatir, 
which contains midrashim on the Torah, is dated to the 10" or 11" 
century CE, although Stadel tentatively dates the Babel pericope it 
contains from the 6" or 7 century CE.” The Genesis story is re- 
written in such a way that the Babylonians build a “high building” 


3 Tt is often dated to the 9* century CE, although some would prefer a date 
closer to the middle of the 1* millenium CE for its first redaction; see H. L. Strack 
and G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, trans. M. Bockmuehl 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 305-6. 

38 Midrash Tanhuma, Noach, Siman 18. Translation by S. A. Berman, available 
on the website Sefaria, https://www.sefaria.org/Midrash_Tanchuma%2C_Noach. 
18 retrieved 22 March 2021. 

* Ch. Stadel, “The Story of the Tower of Babel in the Samaritan Book Asatir as 
a Historical Midrash on the Samaritan Revolts of the Sixth Century c.E.,” JAOS 135 
(2015), 189-207. For a critical edition, French translation, and philological analy- 
sis, see Ch. Bonnard, Asfar Asatir, le “Livre des Légendes”, une réécriture araméenne du 
Pentateuque samaritain : présentation, édition critique, traduction et commentaire philo- 
logique, commentaire comparatif (PhD dissertation; Strasbourg: Université de Stras- 
bourg, 2015), which can be downloaded at https://scanr.enseignementsup-re- 
cherche.gouv.fr/publication/these2015STRAK014, I am most grateful to Mary- 
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on a mountain, and they “set a beacon upon it”; the text explicitly 
says: “they finished building (1299 yp), but the building was shat- 
tered.”*° 


Conclusion 


Exegetes have long been torn between two constraints: a grammat- 
ical one in v. 5, which should lead to the translation “had built;” a 
contextual one, stemming from v. 8, which implies that the con- 
struction of the city is still ongoing at the time referred to in that 
verse. Some commentators have felt a tension between these two 
constraints, and their solution has been to bend the meaning of v. 
5. However, a simpler option exists, that gives the last verb of v. 5 
its full force while not introducing a tension with v. 8: to limit the 
referent of the relative clause in v. 5 to the tower, and thus to un- 
derstand: “The Lord came down to see the city, and the tower that 
the men had built.” 

This has implications for the interpretation of this narrative. 
Thus, the main focus is not on the tower but on the city, which con- 
firms what some exegetes have already noted. The tower is briefly 
mentioned as a striking illustration of the projects that the Baby- 
lonians could continue achieving if Yhwh did not intervene; it is 
most likely the tower that the latter alludes to when he says: “this 
is only the beginning of their doing” (v. 6). In addition, it now 
seems less pertinent, in order to date the text, to look for a period 
in the history of the tower when its construction was interrupted. 
The most natural reading of the text would rather lead us to look 
for a time when a more general problem in the city, related to 
building work, happened. It is not easy to see what this could cor- 
respond to in the history of Babylon, and perhaps it would be wiser 
to accept the simple fact that the text speaks only in very general 
terms. 


Gabrielle Roth-Mouthon for pointing out this Samaritan tradition about the tower 
of Babel, and for providing me these bibliographical references. 

+ Translation from Stadel, The Story of the Tower of Babel,” 191. See also Bon- 
nard’s critical edition, and his translation : “Ils achevérent la construction puis 
l'édifice fut pulvérisé.” (Asfar Asatir, le “Livre des Légendes”, 200). 
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The interpretation of Gen 11:5 defended here may lead us, in 
turn, to look at Bruegel’s paintings in another way: the little men 
who are represented building the tower are not working in vain, 
they will be able to finish it. That said, they will soon have to leave 
the city, and this time, Hebrew grammar cannot help them. 
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Abstract. The article suggests that the unified Jacob-Esau-Laban story in Genesis 25, 27- 
33* was composed in Judah in the late monarchical period. The two ethnic groups that took 
part in the plot are the Edomites of the Negev and Mount Seir and the Arameans of the 
Harran region. The selection of these ethnic groups is deliberate, as the relations with both 
of them were particularly relevant for the author and his audience. Isaac and Jacob are 
presented in the story-cycle as the ancestors of ‘Biblical Israel’, and the story-cycle was 
probably composed in writing in the late monarchical period, either at the royal court of 
Jerusalem or at the temple. The narrative might be considered an initiation story, and the 
literary element that unifies the plot is that of Jacob’s gradual development of the skills of 
a trickster. 
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Résumé. Cet article suggère que l'histoire unifiée de Jacob-Esau-Laban en Genèse 25.27-33* 
a été composée en Juda à la fin de l'époque royale. Les deux groupes de l'intrigue sont les 
Édomites du Néguev et du Mont Séir et les Araméens de la région de Harran. Ce choix est 
délibéré, les relations avec ces groupes étant particulièrement importantes pour l’auteur 
et pour son lectorat. Isaac et Jacob sont présentés comme les ancêtres de l'« Israël bi- 
blique ». Cet épisode pourrait être considéré comme un récit d'initiation, l'élément litté- 
raire qui unifie l’intrigue étant le développement graduel des aptitudes de Jacob comme 
trompeur. 


Introduction 


In an article published a few years ago, I posited that Isaac’s origi- 
nal story in Genesis 26 was composed by a Judahite author in the 
late monarchical period (Na’aman 2019a). The reality presented in 
the story reflects the time of the Assyrian occupation of south Phi- 
listia, the emergence of an Assyrian administrative centre at Gerar 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 141-167. 
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(Tell Jemmeh), and the establishment of a royal estate in the south- 
western Negev region, between Nahal Besor to the south and Arza 
(Tel Haror) to the north. The plot takes place on both sides of the 
Judah-Gaza border, and the two protagonists, Isaac and Abimelech, 
represent the two ethnic groups located on the two sides of the 
border. 

The legendary story reflects elements of the reality in the 
Negev region under the aegis of the Assyrian Empire and the eco- 
nomic opportunities that emerged in the region as a result of the 
Assyrian operations. It also reflects the relations between Ju- 
dahites and Philistine pastoral groups that live on the two sides of 
the border region, each group represented by one of the protago- 
nists. The treaty that Isaac and Abimelech signed at the end of the 
story reflects the peaceful relations maintained at the time be- 
tween the local kingdoms, under the umbrella of the powerful em- 
pire. 

The research question addressed in this article is whether other 
narratives included in the story-cycles of Isaac and Esau (Genesis 
25, 27) and Jacob-Laban-Esau (Genesis 29-33) were also composed 
in the Kingdom of Judah in the late monarchical period. Despite 
the enormous amount of ink spilled on this issue, the date, place of 
composition and historical background of the two story-cycles re- 
main hotly contested among scholars.’ I offer new arguments, 
heretofore never considered in the scientific literature, to help set- 
tle the controversy over the debated issues. 

In what follows, I first examine the transition from the episode 
of the acquisition by fraud of the blessing (27:1-40) to the begin- 
ning of the Jacob-Laban story (29:1). I then examine the episode of 
Jacob at Bethel, its date, and the message it delivers to the readers. 
Next, I scrutinize the literary-historical relations between the Ja- 
cob and Esau episodes in Chapters 25, 27 and those in Chapters 32- 
33. Finally, I propose a date for the original Jacob-Esau-Laban story- 
cycle and propose a location where it was composed in writing. 


1 Note the recently published collection of essays on the Jacob story-cycle 
(Hensel 2021, with earlier literature). 
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The Transition from the Jacob-Esau to the 
Jacob-Laban Story 


Following the elimination of the classical Documentary Hypothe- 
sis, research into the Patriarchal stories concentrated on the re- 
construction of the stages through which the stories were formed 
until they reached their final form. In his pioneering study on the 
narratives of Genesis 25-33, Erhard Blum reconstructed a pre- 
Priestly Jacob story-cycle that included both the Jacob-Esau and Ja- 
cob-Laban narratives. He posited that the three stories of the birth 
of Esau and Jacob (25:21-28), the acquisition by fraud of the bless- 
ing (27:1-40), and the narrative of Jacob and Laban (Chapters 29- 
31) initially emerged independently (Blum 1984: 85-88).’ Later, an 
author integrated the three stories and turned them to a single lit- 
erary unit. This author inserted several additional episodes to his 
unified literary work. Among these insertions are: (a) Esau’s con- 
cession of his birthright (25: 29-34) (Blum 1984: 86-88; Ska 2001: 
13-17; see Wohrle 2018: 310 n. 11);° (b) the Rebekah and Jacob in- 
teraction (Gen 27:41-45);* (c) the Bethel story (28:10-22); and (d) 
the occurrences of Jacob in Transjordan (Chapters 32-33*) (Blum 
1984: 140-149, 168-171). Thus, the tripartite combined story, which 
Blum called die Jakob-Esau-Laban-Geschichte, comprised most of the 
material in Genesis 25, 27-33* (Blum 1984: 168-171; 2012: 207-210). 

Initially, Blum dated the combined story to the time of the 
United Monarchy (1984: 171-175; also Carr 1996: 298-299), How- 
ever, he later reconsidered his early dating and suggested that the 
story-cycle was composed in writing in the eighth century BCE in 
the realm of the sanctuary at Bethel, probably under Jeroboam II 
(Blum 2009: 313-321; 2012: 209-210). 


? The two non-Priestly Vorlagen hypothesis is not innovative. See Gunkel 1917: 
291-293; Otto 1979: 84-85; Noth 1981: 94-101. 

° The story of Esau’s concession of his birthright was probably written in or- 
der to mitigate Rebekah’s fraud in the episode of Isaac’s blessing of Jacob. Accord- 
ing to the present sequence of events, Esau had already given up his birthright 
earlier; hence, Jacob was entitled to the birthright. 

“The secondary nature of vv. 41-45 was suggested by many scholars. See e.g., 
Gunkel 1917: 314-315; Noth 1981: 98-99; Westermann 1985: 407, 435, 407; Kratz 
2005: 267-268, 274; Wôhrle 2021: 137 and n. 10. 
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Scholars debate both the date that Blum assigned to the Jacob- 
Esau-Laban story and the location where the story was written. 
While differing on various details, many scholars accepted the key 
outlines of Blum’s literary analysis, including the eighth-century 
BCE date for the combined story and its north Israelite origin.’ Oth- 
ers, however, myself included, suggested that part or all of the 
story was composed in the Kingdom of Judah, in either the late mo- 
narchical or the exilic period.‘ 

The point of departure for my re-evaluation of Blum’s recon- 
struction is his assumption that the three stories in Chapters 25, 27 
and 29-31 antedated the present Jacob-Esau-Laban story-cycle. Al- 
bert de Pury (2001: 218) already asked the obvious question, “Com- 
ment ne pas voir qu’un récit de fraude comme celui de Gn 27 est 
inconcevable sans une suite, ou que des récits de rencontre comme 
Gn 28 ou 32 sont incompréhensibles sans contexte narratif?” The 
widely held opinion that Gen 27:41-45 was a secondary bridge that 
connected the originally independent Jacob-Esau and Jacob-Laban 
stories fails to answer questions such as: (a) How did the Isaac’s 
blessings story end? (b) What might have been the introduction to 
the originally independent postulated Jacob-Laban story? (c) Why 
did Jacob leave his family and travel to his Aramean relatives in 
Mesopotamia? The passage in vv. 41-45 supplies the immediate an- 
swer to these questions: Jacob fled because of his fear of the venge- 
ance of his furious brother. Thus, not only is the passage in vv. 41- 
45 an integral part of the plot in Chapter 27, but it supplies a natu- 
ral beginning for the Jacob-Laban story and a clear explanation of 
the reason for Jacob’s travel to a faraway country. 

Evidently, the Jacob-Laban story directly follows that of Jacob 
and Esau and the passage in 27:41-45, as an integral part of the 
original Jacob-Esau-Laban story. As such, the Jacob-Laban story 


° Macchi 2001: 150-152, 161-162; Heintz 2001: 174-177; Albertz 2003: 251-252, 
256; Schmid 2012: 58-60; Finkelstein and Rômer 2014; Sergi 2016; Wôhrle 2018: 
309-312, 315-316, 321-325; 2021: 135-143, 146-151. 

€ See e.g., Dicou 1994: 126-176, 198-204; Wahl 1997: 287-288, 302-310; Liverani 
2005: 261-267; Kirkpatrick 2008; Na’aman 2014a; 2019b; Tobolowsky 2017: 93-103. 
Scholars who adhere to the idea of an exilic Yahwistic historical work have sug- 
gested that the Yahwist received some early texts written in the Northern King- 
dom and integrated them into his composition. See Van Seters 1992: 277-280; 
1998: 503-513; Levin 1993: 389-398; Kratz 2005: 267-270, 274. 
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was never an independent work; rather, it was part of a narrative 

that opened with the Jacob-Esau episode(s) and, like the latter, was 

composed in Judah, not in Israel. 

Several other indications support the assumption that the Ja- 
cob-Esau-Laban story-cycle was written in Judah after the Assyrian 
annexation of the Kingdom of Israel, and that Jacob in this story 
was an ancestor of the so-called ‘Biblical Israel’ (for details, see 
Na’aman 2019b: 138-140, with earlier literature; Tobolowsky 2017: 
93-103). The following summarizes some of the evidence for this 
claim: 

1. The Jacob story as a whole might be read as a paradigm of exile 
and return; hence, it was written after the destruction of the 
Northern Kingdom. 

2. Jacob’s family resided at Beer-sheba, located in the land of Ju- 
dah. 

3. The territories of the former kingdoms of Israel and Judah are 
presented in the story as one entity, and no kingdom existed in 
the area between Beer-sheba in the south and Mizpah of Gilead 
in the northeast. Thus, the arena in which Jacob operates over- 
laps with that of ‘Biblical Israel’ and is alien to the territory of 
the Northern Kingdom. 

4, The Kingdoms of Israel (Jacob) and Edom (Esau) were located in 
remote geographical regions, and no evidence exists of close 
contacts between these two kingdoms.’ Esau/Edom of the story 
was a brother of Jacob/‘Biblical Israel’, not of the Kingdom of 
Israel. 

5. The concept of the twelve tribes, reflected in the story of the 
birth of Jacob’s children (Gen 29,31-30,24; 35,16-20), is alien to 
the reality of Israel and Judah in the monarchical period and 
developed after their respective downfalls (for details, see To- 
bolowsky 2017: 93-103, with earlier literature). 


7 Knohl's suggestion (2017) that an inscription of Ramesses II mentions an 
Edomite toponym, which he rendered Jacob-el, is wholly erroneous. The toponym 
should be rendered y'qbru and located in central Syria. For the rendering and lo- 
cation, see Noth 1941: 62-64; Helck 1971: 210; Kuschke 1983: 264; Kitchen 2003: 36- 
37. 
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6. The episode of Benjamin’s birth and Rachel’s burial in Ephrath- 
Bethlehem, a north Judahite site (35,16-20), point to the Ju- 
dahite origin of the story.‘ 


This combined evidence indicates that Jacob is presented in the 
story-cycle as the ancestor of the inhabitants of both Israel and Ju- 
dah. Moreover, all the related episodes are dated to the time after 
the downfall of the Northern Kingdom. No wonder that the protag- 
onist of the story is depicted in conjunction with Esau/Edom, Ju- 
dah’s neighbour in the south, and the Arameans of the Harran re- 
gion, located beyond the Euphrates, the region to which Sargon II 
deported the Israelites in 720 BCE (2 Kgs 17:6). 


The Role of Gen 28:10 in the Jacob-Esau- 
Laban Story 


The location of the Bethel episode (Gen 28:11-22) within the Jacob- 
Laban story requires a detailed discussion and will be examined in 
the next part of the article. The question to be addressed in this 
section is the place of verse 10, which follows Rebekah’s words to 
Jacob (27:41-45) and antedates the episode of Bethel (vv. 11-22), 
within the original story. 

The plot depicts Rebekah warning Jacob that his brother in- 
tends to kill him and that he should temporarily escape to her fam- 
ily at Harran (vv. 41-45). In her words (v. 43), “Now therefore, my 
son, obey my voice; arise, flee to Laban my brother in Harran.” The 
statement in 28:10 (“Jacob left Beer-sheba, and went toward Har- 
ran”) follows a kind of edges formula (“from … unto ...), which con- 
nects Rebekah’s advice to Jacob (27:41-45) with the account of Ja- 
cob’s arrival at Harran (29:2-4). 

As against this natural continuity of the plot, Blum (1984: 166- 
167, 343-344 n. 11; 2000: 34, 52-53), posited that v. 10 is a secondary 
bridging statement (Uberleitung), inserted into the text so as to in- 
troduce the Bethel episode (vv. 11-12). According to his recon- 
struction, the original text of Jacob’s travel opened in Gen 29:1, 


$ For the episode and the burial place of Rachel, see Na’ aman 2014b: 517-519, 
527-529. 
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“Then Jacob went on his journey, and came to the land of the sons 

of Qedem.” He treated the three references to Harran (Gen 27:43; 

28:10; 29:4) as secondary insertions and posited that Jacob arrived 

at the Land of Qedem, located near Mount Gilead, where Laban’s 

family lived (Blum 1984: 103-104, 129-130, 164-167; 2000: 34, 52- 

53; 2012: 210 n. 87). Some other scholars followed his proposition, 

omitted Harran from the original text, and suggested that we lo- 

cate Laban and his family near the Gilead region.’ 

I already discussed in detail the issue of Harran in Jacob’s story- 
cycle, claimed that all three references to Harran belong to the 
original story, and suggested that locating Laban’s seat near the 
Gilead is highly unlikely (Na’aman 2014: 99, 104; 2019b: 140-142; 
2021). The arguments in favour of Harran as the seat of Laban and 
his family are as follows: 

1. Harran is mentioned three times in a sequential order in the 
story (27:43; 28:10; 29:4). 

2. Laban’s and his family’s seat was beyond “the River nnan)” 
(Gen 31:21), and “the River” as designation for the Euphrates is 
known from three other biblical texts (Josh 24:2-3, 14-15; 1 Kgs 
14:15). 

3. According to Gen 31:22-23, “When it was told to Laban on the 
third day that Jacob had fled, he took his kinsmen with him and 
pursued him a distance of seven days, catching up with him in 
the hill country of Gilead.” The “third day” and “a distance of 
seven days” are a literary time-table, designating that the dis- 
tance from the seat of Laban to Mount Gilead was a nine-day 
march or a seven-day hasty drive. These verses indicate that - 
contra to Blum’s and his followers’ assertion - Laban’s seat was 
located far away from the region of Gilead. 

4. As Harran was the sacred city of Sin, the Mesopotamian Moon- 
God, I suggested that the story’s author derived the personal 
name Laban, the head of the Aramean family who lived in this 
city, from that of the Mesopotamian Moon-God (Naaman 


? Carr 1996: 298-299; Finkelstein and Römer 2014: 322-324; Sergi 2016: 343; 
Neumann 2021: 46-48; Schmid 2021: 25-26; Wohrle 2021: 147. 
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2021).° This practice finds parallel in the city names given to 
other members of the Patriarchs’ Aramean family; that is, Terah 
(Akkadian Til ša Turahi) and Nahor (Akkadian Nahur). 


Furthermore, according to the Abraham story, his Aramean family 
migrated to Harran (11:31-32; 12:4-5). Moreover, all other topo- 
nyms and personal names mentioned in the Patriarchal narratives 
are located in north Mesopotamia (Aram-naharaim, Paddan-aram, 
Terah [Til ša Turahi] and Nahor [Nahur]). These references indicate 
that the authors of the Patriarchal stories received a unified tradi- 
tion, according to which the Patriarchs’ Aramaic relatives lived in 
north Mesopotamia, the region where the North Israelite depor- 
tees had been settled according to the account of 2 Kgs 17:6. 
Returning to the account of Jacob’s escape to Harran, there is a 
clear repetition of the similar information in Gen 28:10 and 29:1. 


28:10 “Jacob left Beer-sheba, and went toward Harran.” 
29:1 “Then Jacob went on his journey, and came to the land of the 
sons of Qedem.” 


Verse 1a (“Then Jacob went on his journey”) repeats the infor- 
mation already delivered in 28:10b (“and went toward Harran”), 
and verse 1b mentions the desert fringe, which extends along the 
way from Bethel to Harran. The Biblical “Land of Qedem” desig- 
nates the Syrian-Arabian desert regions, and the “sons of Qedem” 
was a general designation for the nomads of the desert. In contrast 
to the sons of Qedem, the Arameans formed an integral part of the 
inhabitants of the Fertile Crescent, and their kingdoms were situ- 
ated in the areas of north Mesopotamia and south Syria (for de- 
tailed discussion, see Na’aman 2019b: 140-142, with earlier litera- 
ture). 

As observed below, an editor cut Jacob’s early text after Gen 
28:10 and inserted therein the Bethel episode (vv. 11-22). In order 
to restore the disrupted sequence of events, he wrote the repetitive 
text in 29:1a, and inserted after “the land of the sons of Qedem” to 


10 Gunkel (1917: 163) already observed that “(D)er Name Labans, der in Harran 
wohnt (hebr. 7325 poet. = ‘Mond’), könnte eine Reminiszens an der Mondkultus 
von Harran sein.” Cf. Jensen 1896: 298 n. 1. 
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describe the desert fringe region which Jacob should have crossed 
on his way to Harran. 

In sum, The Jacob-Esau and Jacob-Laban stories formed from 
the outset a unified literary unit. The Rebekah and Jacob passage 
(vv. 41-45) closes the episode of the acquisition of the blessing by 
fraud (27:1-40). Following his mother’s advice, Jacob left his ances- 
tral home at Beer-sheba and escaped to his Aramean family at Har- 
ran (28:10). After crossing the desert region, he first met the shep- 
herds of Harran (29:2-4) and then his Aramean relatives. A late re- 
dactor, who wrote the episode of Jacob at Bethel, cut the Jacob 
story, inserted therein the Bethel episode, and added a repetitive 
statement (29:1) that helps join the two edges of the truncated 
story. 


Jacob at Bethel (Gen 28:11-22; 35:1-7) 


The legendary story of Jacob at Bethel (Gen 28:11-22) was split to 
two parts. Its first part was inserted into the beginning of the epi- 
sode of Jacob’s travel to Harran, and its second took place just be- 
fore Jacob’s return homeward (35:1-7). The two-part legend is 
comprised of separate, enclosed entities, which are alien to the 
other portions of the story. In light of its segregation, Blum (1984: 
7-45; 168-171; 2000: 38-44) suggested that the episodes in 28:11- 
22* and 35:1-7* were added to the Jacob story when the two origi- 
nally independent Jacob-Esau and Jacob-Laban legends were com- 
bined. In contrast, some other scholars posited that the two-part 
account was not included in the combined Jacob-Esau-Laban story, 
and that at a later time, an editor inserted them into their present 
places. In the words of Uwe Becker (2009: 163): 


Der Ort Bet-El is also weder Heimat noch Haftpunkt der Jakobtra- 
dition, sondern literarisch gesehen eine Durchgangsstation. Sie bildet 
bereits - vereinfacht gesagt - die dritte phase in der Entstehung der 
gesamten Jakob Erzählung. 


In its main outlines, Becker’s literary analysis of the two early 
phases is identical to that of Blum. However, unlike Blum, Becker 
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attributed the Bethel episode to a third and different stage of com- 
pilation. He dated this literary stage after the combination of the 
Abraham and Jacob stories, as v. 13a that mentions the God of Abra- 
ham and the God of Isaac indicates (2009: 163-167). Melanie Kôh- 
Imoos (2006: 247) also suggested that “Gen 28,10-22* is keine uralte 
Heiligtumslegende, sondern ein theologischer Reflexionstext aus 
frühexilischer Zeit.” In contrast, Konrad Schmid (2021: 21) ob- 
served that the two stories about Jacob’s encounter with God in 
Gen 28 and 32 comprise a secondary insertion into a pre-existing 
literary context. But this redactional act does not prove that the 
inserted passages were written later that the text into which they 
were interpolated. 

Scholars’ conclusion of an exilic/post-exilic date of composi- 
tion of the Bethel episode accords well with the observation of Vic- 
tor Hurowitz (2006) that the Babylonian Epic of Creation (Enüma 
eliÿ) directly influenced the formation of the story of Jacob’s dream 
at Bethel. The application of the Babylonian Epic to the Jacob story 
should be dated to the time of the Babylonian Empire, and the ac- 
quaintance of the biblical author with this classical Babylonian 
work points to a period in which the Babylonian Empire governed 
the Land of Israel (cf. Na’aman 2014:100-102). Herald Martin Wahl 
(1997: 287-288) further observed that the belief in the association 
between the enthroned God in heaven and the people on earth did 
not emerge before the exilic period. In his words, “Diese Theologu- 
mena sind in der Glaubensgeschichte Israels nicht vor dem 6. 
Jahrhundert bekegt.” Evidently, the Jacob at Bethel story is a post- 
monarchical work, and this dating serves as the key for interpret- 
ing its theological messages. 

Scholars have discussed extensively the original scope of the Ja- 
cob at Bethel episode and its assumed growth, and these issues are 
not my concern in this article.” What matters for the present dis- 
cussion is the elucidation of the message its author sought to con- 
vey to his readers. Scholars suggested several solutions to this 
enigma, which I proceed to discuss briefly. 

Classical biblical research treated the story in Gen 28:11-22 as 
the ancient cult legend (hieros logos) of the sanctuary at Bethel. 


" In addition to the commentaries, see Rendtorff 1982; Blum 1984: 7-35; 2000: 
33-54; Van Seters 1998; Köhlmoos 2006: 230-248; Becker 2009: 162-169. 
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Blum (1984: 25-29; 2000: 38-43, 54) adopted this assumption and 
posited that the original foundation cult legend (Kultgriin- 
dungssage) of Bethel included vv. 11-13a’, 16-19, and was supple- 
mented later by vv. 13a°-15 and 20-22.” On the basis of Finkelstein 
and Singer-Avitz’s (2009) conclusion that Bethel was sparsely in- 
habited after the late seventh-third centuries BCE, Blum posited 
that the Assyrian destruction of the Northern Kingdom (720 BCE) 
marks the terminus ante quem for the story (Blum 2012: 208; see 
1984: 184-186). In this light, he concluded that the Bethel cult leg- 
end was written in Israel during the course of the eighth century 
BCE. 

In the above examination of the Jacob at Bethel legend, I sug- 
gested that the story was composed in writing no earlier than the 
exilic period. Hence, Blum’s hieros logos interpretation of the story 
and its early date are unlikely. Some other solution for the story’s 
messages must be sought. 

Kéhlmoos (2006: 239-241) dismissed the cult-legend hypothe- 
sis, and posited that the Bethel story is a theological reflection on 
the Bethel temple, written in the early exilic period. She compared 
the story to the prophetic criticism of Bethel and its sanctuary and 
speculated that it was written as a counter-voice (Gegenstimme) to 
this criticism (2006: 241-248). However, no element of criticism 
directed against another view can be detected in the story, cer- 
tainly not against the prophetic polemic of the Bethel cult. The 
story presents a picture that in one way or another must have been 
relevant to the author and his audience. 

Becker (2009: 181-182) posited that the Bethel story depicts Ja- 
cob as founder of the temple place (Gründer des Heiligtumsortes), and 
suggested that its author must have operated in either the exilic or 
the beginning of the Second Temple period. Jerusalem is not men- 
tioned in the Patriarchal stories, and Becker concluded that the 
story reflects the competition between Jerusalem and Bethel, and 


12? Matthias Kôckert (2021: 95-106) recently supported Blum’s idea that Gen 
28:11-13a°, 16-19 contains the original foundation cult legend of the Bethel tem- 
ple. 

® Roger Syrén (1993: 119 n. 1, 121) already suggested that Chapter 32-33 “may 
possibly contain a covert criticism of the prophetic outrage.” 
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that its plot reveals God’s selection of the latter cult place. In his 
words (p. 181): 


So gewinnt der aufruf ‘Hier ist nichts anders als Gottes Haus!’ 
(28,17) seine point ...aus der Konkurrenz des nahen Jerusalem: Gott ist 
Israel (Jakob) auf dem Wege aus Mesopotamien (Penuel) ‘von An- 
gesicht zu Angesicht’ erschienen, aber Bet-El hat er zu seinem ‘Haus’ 
erwahlt. 


However, although the two-part legend refers to Bethel as a sacred 
place (“the abode of God”) and even as “the gateway to heaven,” it 
never mentions a cult practice that was held at the site. Jacob 
promises to give tenths in the cult place, not to resume the site’s 
cultic activity. And indeed, upon his return to Canaan after his long 
exile, he builds there an altar (35:1, 7), not a sanctuary. Hence, 
Becker’s suggestion that the story describes Jacob as Griinder des 
Heiligtumsortes is not supported by the text. 

The cultic activity ascribed to Jacob at Bethel is similar to that 
attributed to the other Patriarchs in the Book of Genesis. They 
planted trees and erected statues and altars, but in none of these 
cult places did they make sacrifice to God (as Van Seters [1980] cor- 
rectly observed). Jerusalem is absent from the stories because ac- 
cording to biblical history, cult practice in its site was established 
only by David and Solomon. The authors of the Patriarchal stories 
were aware of the sacredness of these sites in the past, on the one 
hand, but on the other hand, of the prohibition against making sac- 
rifices to God outside of Jerusalem. They thus gave a new interpre- 
tation to the statues and altars, considering them to be expressions 
of piety and witnesses and memorials to Israel’s cultic history (Van 
Seters 1980: 232). 

A sound parallel to the altar that Jacob built according to Gen 
35:7 finds expression in the story of Josh 22:9-34. The altar built by 
the Transjordanian tribes in front of the Jordan is non-sacrificial 
and serves for commemoration of YHWH, the God common to the 
Cis- and Transjordanian tribes. This is explicitly stated in the text 
(v. 28b): “See the replica of YHWH’s altar that our ancestors made 
- not for burnt of offerings or sacrifice - but to be a witness be- 
tween you and us.” The idea of commemoration expressed in this 
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text is close to that articulated in Gen 35:7: “and there he built an 
altar, and called the place El-Bethel, for it was there that God had 
revealed himself to him when he fled from his brother.” The non- 
sacrificial nature of the altar referred to in Josh 22:9-34 is explicit, 
whereas the non-sacrificial nature of the altars mentioned in the 
Patriarchal stories is implicit. But the fact that the authors of these 
stories avoid mentioning sacrificial operations made on the altars 
reveal their ideological intention. 


Two conclusions should be drawn from this discussion. 

(1) Although the temple of Jerusalem was laid in ruins at the 
time of its composition, the author of the Jacob at Bethel story as- 
sumes this temple’s unique position in the cult, and contested nei- 
ther its cultic centrality nor the Deuteronomistic ideology of the 
chosen place. 

(2) The episode of Jacob at Bethel does not indicate the reality 
at Bethel at the time of writing. I already mentioned Finkelstein’s 
and Singer-Avitz’s conclusion (2009) that the town of Bethel, in- 
cluding the sanctuary, was deserted in the late seventh-sixth cen- 
tury BCE. Other scholars contested this claim, emphasized that the 
site of the temple was never uncovered, and posited that decline 
does not indicate desertion.” Evidently, the story of Jacob at Bethel 
cannot decide this matter because it did not refer to the reality on 
the ground. Discussion of the archaeology and history of Bethel 
since the late seventh century BCE onward may continue, but with- 
out the episode that to date assumes the central position in the de- 
bate. 


The Differing Faces of Esau in Chapters 25, 27 
and 32-33 


There are obvious differences in the presentation of Jacob’s and 
Esau’s power in the two parts of the narrative (Genesis 25, 27 versus 
Genesis 32-33). In the birth oracle, the prophecy explicitly states 
(25:23), “Two nations are in your womb, and two people, born of 
you, shall be divided. The one shall be stronger than the other, and 


1 Na’aman 2011: 178-182; 2014: 101; Lipschits 2017; cf. Knauf 2006: 318-330. 
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the elder shall serve the younger.” National superiority also finds 
expression in Isaac’s blessing to Jacob (27:29a), “Let peoples serve 
you, and nations bow down to you (nm). Be lord over your broth- 
ers, and may your mother’s sons bow down to you (A1n).” In con- 
trast, in the account of the brothers meeting in Transjordan, Esau 
is presented as the stronger. Jacob is afraid of Esau’s power (32:8- 
12), appeals to him as “my lord” (178) (32:5, 19), and presents him- 
self as a servant (Tay) (32:5-6, 19, 21). And when he met Esau in 
Transjordan (33:3), “he bowed himself (mn) to the ground seven 
times, until he came near his brother.” Ostensibly, Jacob’s self-sub- 
mission to Esau is the opposite of his superiority as related in the 
oracle and the fatherly blessing scenes. This discord between the 
two accounts requires literary-historical explanation. 

Many scholars observed these differences and solved them by 
the assumption that the two accounts were initially composed by 
different authors, and later combined by the author of the Jacob- 
Esau-Laban story-cycle.” Thus, for example, Blum concluded his 
thorough discussion of the two accounts with the statement (1984: 
147): 


Vor allem aber erscheint hier das Verhältnis zu Esau/Edom in 
einem anderen Licht: Von dem imperialen Triumphalismus Israels, 
der in 25,23 und 27,29.39f zum Ausdruck kommt, ist hier nichts (mehr) 
zu spüren. Geradezu vorbildlich wirkt hingegen die souveräne 
Versénungsbereitschaft Esaus in Gen 33. 


I already shed doubt on the assumption of different stages of com- 
position of the Jacob-Esau (Chapters 25, 27) and Jacob-Laban-Esau 
(Chapters 29-33) pericopes. On the contrary, the story-cycle in 
Chapters 25, 27-33 was composed in Judah by a single author. Os- 
tensibly, it may be suggested that the Judahite author composed 
only Chapters 25-31 and a late editor inserted Chapters 32-33 at 
the end of the early story. However, not only would this solution 


* Gunkel 2017: 291-293, 316; Skinner 1930: 415; Blum 1984: 168-171, 145-149, 
202-203; Syrén 1993: 76-121; Dicou 1994: 142-143; Schmid 2001: 215-216; Wôhrle 
2021: 140-144. 

1€ Wohrle (2018; 2021) suggested this solution to the seemingly contrasting 
accounts, 
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leave the conclusion of the Jacob-Esau story in Chapters 25, 27 in 
the dark, but also the late composition of an account that straight- 
forwardly contrasts that of the original story is unlikely. Another 
solution is required to explain the seeming inconsistency between 
the two parts of the Jacob-Esau story. 

I suggest that two complementary components are involved in 
the explanation. First and foremost is the erroneous political in- 
terpretation that scholars applied to this wholly legendary story. 
And second is the editorial growth of some parts of the original 
story in Chapter 32. I open the discussion with a clarification of the 
first claim. 

Upon reading the Patriarchal stories, the question that imme- 
diately comes to mind is, what kind of historical reality lies behind 
these wholly legendary narratives? For example, what might be 
the reality behind the expressions of superiority and inferiority re- 
flected in the two parts of the Jacob-Esau story-cycle? Should we 
transfer these literary expressions directly to the political sphere, 
as scholars interpreted them, or rather assume that the author 
seeks to depict a multi-coloured literary picture of the relations ra- 
ther than the concrete historical reality of his time? In my opinion, 
the contrasting pictures of the relations he drew in the two parts 
of his legend serves as the best evidence that the second alterna- 
tive better explains his intention. Rather than presenting the con- 
crete historical reality, the author sought to depict two literary 
scenes that illustrate the complexity of the relations maintained at 
the time between the two neighbouring nations.” 

We can apply this line of thought to other stories. Hence, alt- 
hough Isaac and Abimelech each represents a nation situated on 
one side of the Judahite-Philistine border, their narrative does not 
intend to present the balance of power of the two neighbouring 
kingdoms. Laban, who according to the story in Genesis 31 estab- 
lished with Jacob the Aramean-Israelite border in the Gilead, in no 
way represents the Aramean political entity located near this bor- 
der (contra Blum 1984: 127-140; 2012: 207-210; Finkelstein and 
Romer 2014: 324-325; Sergi 2016: 342-346; Neumann 2021: 46-52). 


7 Unlike many recent scholars, Gunkel (1917: 307, 365-368) observed in great 
clarity the direct continuity between Chapters 25, 27 and 33 in the shaping of Ja- 
cob’s figure. 
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Finally, the many divine promises to the Patriarchs, as related in 
the Patriarchal stories, in no way reflect an element of the concrete 
reality of the narrated time. 

In light of these considerations, we should best avoid interpret- 
ing the birth oracle to Rebekah (Gen 25:23) and Isaac’s blessing to 
Jacob (27:28-29) as concrete reflections of the Israelite superiority 
over the Edomites at that time. Rather, the most that can be de- 
duced from the Jacob-Esau legend is that at the time of writing, 
Israelites and Edomites lived alongside each other in the Negev, 
and tensions over local matters sometime broke out between the 
two ethnic groups. The author depicted in the two parts of his story 
two different legendary scenes that reflect a possible scenario of 
the relations of the two ethnic groups, each represented by one of 
the protagonists. From these accounts, readers must have inferred 
that separation into two different regions is the best solution to the 
tense relations of the two nations. 

Historically, the picture related in the story fits well the situa- 
tion of the mid- or late-seventh century BCE in the Negev, wherein 
Israelite and Edomite ethnic groups lived side by side. The story 
sheds light on the complexity of their co-existence in the desert 
fringe at that time." 

Yet the deliberate contrasting depictions that the author drew 
in the two parts of his story is just one aspect of his story. No less 
prominent is the depiction of Jacob as a trickster and manipulator 
(for details, see Anderson 2011, with earlier literature). The first 
part emphasizes the role of the stratagem in the issues of birth- 
right and blessing, whereas the second part accentuates Jacob’s 
cunning diplomacy by which he avoided confrontation with his 
strong brother. He accomplished this feat by on the one hand, pre- 
senting his wealth and by inference his power, while on the other 
hand, gesturing self-humiliation that flattered Esau and appeased 
his mind.” What scholars interpreted to be expressions of inferior- 
ity and even self-humiliation in reality are deliberate gestures, 


** For the ethnic situation in the Negev in the seventh century BCE, see Thare- 
ani 2010; 2014a; 2014b; Tebes 2011; Freud 2014; Na’aman 2016: 23-28; Danielson 
2021. 

1 Note Gunkel’s presentation of Jacob the trickster in Chapter 33 (2017: 307): 
he states that “Jaqob seine Kiinste und Listen durchaus nicht abgetan, sondern, je 
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conveyed in the common ancient Near-Eastern diplomatic lan- 
guage and intended to avoid armed struggle. In this way, the trick- 
ster’s stratagem once again attained success, and Jacob was able to 
get rid of his brother and peacefully proceeded on his way back to 
his father’s house. 

Naturally, establishing the scope of the original story in Chap- 
ters 32-33 is uncertain. Many scholars observed that a late editor 
inserted the Penuel episode (Gen 32:23-33) to the original story 
(see the literature cited in Wôhrle 2021: 138, n. 12). This suggestion 
is supported by Hamori’s proposal (2011: 626-632) that the wres- 
tling match between Jacob and the divine being taking place near 
the Jabbok River was modeled after the wrestling match between 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu in the Gilgamesh Epic. The application of a 
Babylonian Epic to the Penuel episode fits well its dating to a pe- 
riod in which the Babylonian Empire governed the Land of Israel 
(Na’aman 2014: 100-102). It is also supported by the parallel place 
the episodes of Bethel and Penuel held in the Jacob story-cycle (see 
Fishbane 1975: 20-21, 28-30), both probably inserted into the story 
at about the same time. 

Which other portion of Chapter 32 belongs to the original 
story? With all due caution, I suggest that vv. 2-9 formed part of 
the early story, whereas the rest of this chapter (vv. 10-33) was in- 
serted by an editor.” The original story relates the warning of Ja- 
cob’s messengers that Esau arrives with four hundred men, and Ja- 
cob’s taking it into consideration and dividing his band into two 
parts (vv. 4-9). Soon after, Jacob observed the arrival of Esau and 
his men, once again divided his family to two parts, and then ap- 
proached Esau (33:1-11). The peaceful meeting of the brothers is 


alter er geworden ist, um so besser gelernt hat: er hat den alten Fuchs Laban und 
seine feinen Praktiken noch tiberboten und, als er aus dieser hohen Schule der 
Betriigereien zurtickkam, hat er seinen Bruder erst recht meisterschaft betro- 
gen.” 

2 Several scholars observed that there is a Wiederaufnahme between 32:14a 
and 32:22b and suggested that vv. 14b-22 were inserted to the original story 
(Schmid 2001: 217-218, with earlier literature). If this is indeed the case, the ex- 
pansion of the original story took place in two stages. First, Jacob’s prayer and his 
spending the night near the Jabbok River (32:10-14a), his awakening and crossing 
of the river (vv. 23-24), and his struggle with the divine being (vv. 25-33); and 
secondly, the insertion of the passage in vv. 14b-22. 
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followed by their separation and Esau’s return to his country (vv. 
12-16). Thus, the account of Jacob in Transjordan, which opened 
with the etiology of the place name Mahanaim (32:2-3), is closed 
by the etiology of the place name Succoth (33:17). 

In sum, the original second part of the Jacob-Esau story is nar- 
rated in Gen 32:2-9 and 33:1-17. It relates the meeting of the two 
brothers after Jacob’s return from Harran and how Jacob cleverly 
avoided confrontation, using seemingly self-humiliating gestures 
and presents to appease his brother. The second part of the Jacob- 
Esau pericope fits well the picture drawn in the first, illustrating 
how the trickster was able to manipulate his brother and send him 
back to his country, enabling him to proceed on his way homeward. 

Concerning the story’s date of composition, the Jacob-Esau ep- 
isodes indicates that it was written at a time of close contacts be- 
tween Judahite and Edomite ethnic groups in the Negev. These 
contacts were occasionally involved with tensions, and to solve it 
the narrator proposed separation, so that each ethnic group lived 
in its own country. A similar situation indeed developed in the 
Negev in the late monarchical period, which indeed makes this the 
most probable date for the story’s composition. 


Concluding Remarks 


The article suggests that the unified Jacob-Esau-Laban story-cycle 
in Genesis 25, 27-33* was composed in Judah in the late monar- 
chical period. Jacob of the story is the ancestor of ‘Biblical Israel’; 
namely, the inhabitants of the combined districts of Israel and Ju- 
dah. The story locates the seat of Jacob and his father Isaac at Beer- 
sheba, and from this south Judahite place he wandered to the far 
north (Harran), and after many years retuned with his extended 
family and property to his father’s house. 

The Jacob narrative might be considered an initiation story. The 
literary element that unifies the plot in Chapters 25-33 is Jacob's 
gradual development of the skills of a trickster. Jacob was initially 
“a quiet man dwelling in tents” (25:27b). He got his first lesson 
from Rebekah, his mother, who arrived from the tricksters’ centre 
at Harran (27:5-17). Later, she sent him to complete his studies with 
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her brother, Laban, a trickster master. The master indeed taught 
him a variety of tricks and sticks, and without the support of God 
he would come empty-handed out of this ‘academy.’ He proved 
himself a deserving student in the episodes of the escape from Har- 
ran (31:19-21) and the negotiation with the master at Mizpeh-gil- 
ead (29:36-54). In the course of this episode, the reader encounters 
Rachel, another deserved student who had grown in the master’s 
house (29:33-35). Finally, Jacob encountered Esau and successfully 
applied his recently acquired skills to get rid of him and proceed 
homeward. Thus Jacob, who started as “a quiet man dwelling in 
tents,” ended as an experienced long-distance traveler and a skill- 
ful trickster, justifying the saying, “nomen est omen” (the verb apy 
means “overreach”). 

The two ethnic groups that took part in the plot are the Edom- 
ites of the Negev and Mount Seir and the Arameans of the Harran 
region. The selection of these ethnic groups is deliberate, as the 
relations with the two ethnic groups were particularly relevant for 
the author and his audience. 

The Edomites were the southern neighbours of Judah, and 
many of them either lived or wandered in the Negev and in regions 
south of it. The author, while acknowledging the close neighbour- 
hood and hence ‘brotherly’ relations of the two ethnic groups, 
sought to emphasize the tension and competition developed be- 
tween the two groups. To solve this tension, he implicitly recom- 
mended separation, so that each nation lives in its own country. 

The Arameans of the Harran region were the people to whose 
land the Israelites were deported by Sargon II (721-705 BCE). It may 
be that the Judahite deportees of Sennacherib’s 701 BCE campaign 
also ended up in this region, but this cannot be verified. The story 
of Jacob’s travel to Harran and his return is paradigmatic, express- 
ing the hopes of the remainees - Israelites and Judahites alike - for 
the homeward return of the deportees. It is possible, even likely, 
that the Aramaic origin of the Patriarchs’ family in the Harran re- 
gion reflects the reality of inter-marriage between the deportees 
and local Aramean women; but this too remains undetermined. 
The author depicts a picture according to which skilled refugees 
were able to succeed in their new place, form a family and expand 
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their property; but God requests that they return to their home- 
land. 

It may be the case that the episode of Isaac and Abimelech at 
Gerar (Genesis 26) opened the Jacob story-cycle, but this cannot be 
verified, as the conjectured original link between the two works 
can no longer be detected. 

Isaac and Jacob are presented in the story-cycle as the epony- 
mous ancestors of ‘Biblical Israel,’ and Isaac and Rebekah played an 
important role in the plot. The story emerged in the Kingdom of 
Judah, probably in the late monarchical period, and was written 
either in the royal court of Jerusalem or in the temple. Hence, I 
support Wahl’s conclusion (1997: 310) that “Entstanden sind die 
ältesten Sedimente der Jakobserzählungen am ehesten am Jeru- 
salemer Hof und/oder Tempel.” 

These conclusions raise an important question: was Jacob orig- 
inally the ancestor of the Northern Kingdom and only later trans- 
ferred to Judah, as scholars suggested since the early modern re- 
search? Or conversely, was he considered the ancestor of all the in- 
habitants of the central highlands, Israelites and Judahites alike, 
from an earlier time, and thus naturally depicted as the ancestor 
of the people of Israel in a story composed in the late monarchical 
period? 

For many years, Hosea’s prophecy, which mentions several epi- 
sodes in which Jacob played the major role (12:3-5, 13-14), was 
considered a safe anchor point for the assumption that Jacob was 
originally the ancestor of the Northern Kingdom. Recently, how- 
ever, several scholars posited that the two passages in which Jacob 
is mentioned are secondary additions to the original judgment or- 
acle in Hos 12:1-2, 8-12 (see recently Schott 2015; Wéhrle 
2021:145-146, with earlier literature). According to this assump- 
tion, the inserted passages in Hosea were composed on the basis of 
Jacob’s story in Genesis. The insertion of Jacob into Hosea’s proph- 
ecy may be equated with the insertion of Isaac into the story of the 
prophet at Bethel in the Book of Amos (7:9, 16).” 

The hypothesis I posited about the inclusion of Jacob in the an- 
cient tribal memories of the inhabitants of the central highlands 


21 For the secondary nature of Amos 7:9-16, see Wolff 1977: 110, 239, 301-302; 
Williamson 1990, with earlier literature; Jeremias 1998: 142. 
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requires an extensive discussion, which naturally far exceeds the 
limited scope of my article. Clarifying it requires a detailed discus- 
sion of the references to Jacob in the early prophetic books (Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Micah)” as well as in the books of the later 
prophets and the wisdom literature (in particular, the Psalms). My 
intention in this comment is to call attention to the necessity to 
re-evaluate the evidence in light of my conclusions that Jacob’s 
role in the Patriarchal stories reflects a Judahite rather than Isra- 
elite outlook of the origin of Israel. 

In this article, I observed that some parts of the Jacob story-cy- 
cle were inserted at a later stage of composition. Among the in- 
serted episodes are those of Bethel (28:11-22) and Penuel (32:25- 
33), and a certain part of Chapter 32 (vv. 10-24). Their insertion was 
probably part of an extensive editorial activity that took place dur- 
ing the exilic period. This editorial activity also included the earlier 
layer of the Abraham story-cycle, which was combined with the Ja- 
cob story-cycle not earlier than the exilic period. 
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Observations on the Deeds of Isaac in 
Genesis 26 
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Abstract. Assuming that Genesis 26 originates from the 7" century BCE, and that it en- 
couraged Israelite settlement between Beer-Sheba and Rehoboth, what was the mechanism 
that connected the text with the relocation? It is argued here, following Hermann Gunkel 
and Erich Auerbach, that the Israelites believed in the biographies of the patriarchs pre- 
destining the tribal and national events in the lives of their descendants. Therefore, it was 
in King Manasseh’s interest, during the Pax Assyriaca, to distribute the itinerary of Isaac 
that is the core of Genesis 26, among the people that he, King Manasseh, wanted to move 
from Northern Israel to the valley of Beer-Sheba. With this move, the presented analysis 
challenges the position that Genesis 26 sprang from an oral tradition. 

Résumé. En supposant que Genèse 26 date du VII s. av. n. è. et encourage un peuplement 
israélite entre Beer-Shéva et Rehovot, quel mécanisme relie le texte a ce déplacement ? La 
présente étude suggère qu'il était dans l'intérêt de Manassé, durant la Pax Assyriaca, de 
répartir l'itinéraire d'Isaac parmi la population qu'il souhaitait déplacer du nord d'Israël à 
la vallée de Beer-Shéva. Genèse 26 ne serait donc pas issu d'une tradition orale. 


This essay imagines the philosophy of history of the people who 
wrote the first version of the stories of Isaac in Genesis 26. I am 
going to use the endpoint of Nadav Na’aman’s 2019 essay “The 
Isaac Story (Genesis 26) and the Land of Gerar”' as the starting 
point for my investigation. Na’aman concludes from his new iden- 
tification of the city of Gerar with Tel-Jemmeh that parts of Genesis 
26 were written to support the Judean Kingdom’s policy through 
the Pax Assyriaca (680-630). While this thesis is convincing, one may 
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still be curious about the connection between the text and the pol- 
icy. Did the story encourage certain groups to migrate to certain 
areas? Which groups were these? What were the borders of the 
area they migrated to? Most importantly, how does a historio- 
graphic text call for action without openly doing so? In order to 
answer these questions I will use the works of Hermann Gunkel and 
Erich Auerbach to suggest that the first readers understood the en- 
counters of Isaac with Abimelech as a prophecy. 


1. Na’aman’s Version 


In his essay, Na’aman dates the original layer of Genesis 26. He 
achieves that by first identifying the original text of the deeds of 
Isaac, then locating the city of Gerar, and finally putting the two 
together to conclude that the 7" century is when there was interest 
in putting in writing the migrations of Isaac between Gerar and 
Beer-Sheba. 


1.1 The Deeds of Isaac (DI) 


Na’aman starts by eliminating from the story what he suggests are 
later additions. He then proceeds to identify the geographic loca- 
tion of Gerar and finishes—and that is the most important part for 
this investigation—with a hypothesis about “the contemporaneous 
reality reflected through the plot of this legendary story.” 

Based on four arguments, earlier mentioned by other scholars,’ 
Na’aman identifies some text blocks in 26:1-33 as allegedly later 


? Na’aman, 61. 

° See Blum, Erhard. Die Komposition Der Vatergeschichte. Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
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Literature. JSOT, 1985, pp. 79-80. See also Westermann, Claus. Genesis 12-36. 1st For- 
tress Press ed., Fortress Press, 1995, pp. 424-425. See also [Anon.]. "Die Darstellung 
Isaaks in Genesis 26,1-33 und ihr Verhältnis zu den Parallelen in den Abra- 
hamerzählungen". Gesammelte Aufsätze zum Pentateuch, Berlin, Boston: De Gruyter, 
2015, pp. 167-223, pp 168-169 https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110807516.167. See 
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additions. The first type of text that he does not see as part of the 
original story is every mention of Abraham. Na’aman dates the 
frame narrative in which Abraham is Isaac’s father to a later stage.’ 
The second criterion for doing away with certain parts of the text 
is that they interrupt the continuity of the story. The third reason 
is when certain parts of the text break from the generally “con- 
crete and direct style” of the whole chapter. The fourth argument 
is based on Na’aman’s approach to sitz im leben (setting in life). That 
is, whenever Na’aman thinks that parts of the story are relevant to 
a pre-exilic reality and others to a post-exilic one, he marks the 
latter as later additions. 

The first omission is in the first verse. In accordance with his 
general approach, Na’aman omits the comparison between the 
famine in the days of Isaac and the one in the days of his father, 
attributing it to a later stage in the development of Genesis. This 
brings him to the conclusion that the verse was originally, “There 
was a famine in the land so Isaac went to Abimelech, king of the 
Philistines in Gerar.” 

Partially for similar reasons, Na’aman argues that verse 6 origi- 
nally followed verse 1. In verses 2-5 God talks to Isaac, blessing him 
while mentioning his father, Abraham, which is reason enough, in 
Na’aman’s system, to omit at least part of the divine speech. 
Na’aman goes further and—following a long list of scholars from 
the 1980s onward, including Erhard Blum, G.W. Coats, and Claus 
Westermann’— proposes to omit the whole monologue since it in- 
terrupts the story: the famine that caused Isaac to move to Gerar 
in verse 1 is also the reason for the narrator to stay there (verse 6).° 


also Boase, E. 2001. “Life in the Shadows: The Role and Function of Isaac in Gene- 
sis—Synchronic and Diachronic Readings,” in VT 51:312-335, p. 326. 

“See also: Warner, Megan, “Back to the Future: Reading the Abraham Narra- 
tives as Prequel,” Biblical Interpretation 25, (2017), pp. 479-496. 

° For the bibliographic list, see footnote 3. 

$ For more support on grounds of interruption of the story see Levin, Chris- 
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ature, vol. 126, no. 2, 2007, pp. 209-230. For a support of this argument from a 
linguistic angle, see Baden, Joel S, “A Narrative Pattern and Its Role in Source Crit- 
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The third part that Na’aman removes from the original story of 
Isaac is the sister-wife episode (verses 7-11). In terms of storytell- 
ing, Na’aman agrees with the diagnosis of Elizabeth Boase’ that 
while most of the story is told in an informative and direct style, 
the scene of Abimelech looking outside the window and seeing 
Isaac fondling Rebekah is of a different character. Na’aman con- 
cludes that the style of the sister-wife moment “differs from that 
of the rest of the story.” In terms of the place of the story in the 
lives of the original audience, Na’aman agrees with Jacob Wéhrle*® 
that all three stories in which a patriarch presents his wife as his 
sister were written in the post-exilic period. Dating verses 7-11 to 
the Persian period does not allow this episode to have been written 
simultaneously with parts of the Isaac story that Na’aman finds rel- 
evant to the 7™ century. 

Next to be assessed as late additions are verses 15, 18, and 24. 
Since Na’aman, like Warner and others mentioned above, consid- 
ers every reference to Abraham a late addition, and since all three 
verses mention Abraham, it is consistent that he views them as the 
results of the editing that added all the other mentions of Abra- 
ham.’ 

In summary of his assessment, Na’aman suggests the following 
verses as belonging to the original Isaac story: 1aa.b, 6, 12-14, 16- 


Documentary Hypothesis, (Yale University Press, 2012), 71. The new opinion is re- 
peated in: Baden, Joel S, The Promise to the Patriarchs, (Oxford University Press, 
2013), 71-73. 
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Rezeption,” in BN 151: 23-46. I used Na’aman’s summary of Wôhrle rather than the 
original. 

°’ In Schmid, Konrad, “Genesis in the Pentateuch” in Evans, Craig A., et al. The 
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that at least 24b must be an addition of a later time, in which the story of the 
patriarchs was appended to the later books of the Torah and 24b was an attempt 
to connect the story of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob with that of the exodus (Schmid, 
40). A similar assessment of 24b is to be found in Blum, Erhard. Erhard Blum, Die 
Komposition der Vätergeschichte, WMANT 57 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1984), pp. 362-4. 
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17, 19-23, 25-33. ° Hunger causes Isaac to move to the Philistine 
town of Gerar, where he succeeds. His success provokes the jeal- 
ousy of the Philistines, which causes the king of the city, 
Abimelech, to expel Isaac from Gerar. In his new residence, on the 
banks of the Gerar Creek, Isaac digs a well but has to abandon it due 
to harassment from the local shepherds, a scene that is repeated 
with the second well Isaac digs. On the third well, however, there 
is no dispute, and Isaac calls it Rehoboth (“For God has given us 
room”). No reason is given why Isaac abandons Rehoboth, yet he 
moves from there to Beersheba and digs another well. Abimelech, 
accompanied by his advisor and his general, pays him a visit. Isaac 
is surprised to see those who have just deported him from their 
land, so Abimelech clarifies that he and his men understood that 
Isaac is God’s blessed and therefore came to ask for a peace oath. 
Isaac makes them a feast as a sign of the new pact, and on the next 
morning they exchange oaths, and the delegation leaves back to 
Gerar. On that day, Isaac’s servants tell him they found water in the 
new well. Isaac calls it Shiv’a, in memory of the oath (Shevu’a), and 
that is the origin of the name Beer-Sheba, which remains “to this 
day.” 

Since this chronicle of well diggings and shepherd quarrels does 
not add up to what Gunkel would call “a legend,” I will refer to the 
original text as the Deeds of Isaac (DI) to differentiate it from the 
current version of Genesis 26 that is closer in form to a story. 


1.2 The Geo-Historical Background of DI 


In the second part of his essay, Na’aman identifies the geo-histori- 
cal background of DI. He locates Gerar at Tell-Jemmeh, a site on the 
southern bank of Nahal-Besor, a creek that flows from Har-Mihyah 
in the Negev in a general north-west direction until it spills into 
the Mediterranean, south of Gaza. It is the same geographic unit 


The article writes “9-14” but this contradicts the earlier discussion so I will 
refer to it as a typo that was meant to be “12-14”. 
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that the Bible refers to as Brook of Egypt. With this, Na’aman re- 
vises his earlier identification of Gerar with Tell Haror.” 


1.3 The Dating of DI 


Based on his new identification of Tell-Jemmeh as Gerar, Na’aman 
dates the story to the 7™ century, between 680 and the end of Ma- 
nasseh’s reign (ca. 643). During that time the Assyrians directly 
dominated the area of Gerar. Na’aman tentatively identifies these 
decades as the window in which the story was written because it 
was a time “when the Assyrian estate of Gerar attracted pastoral 
groups to move there and enjoy the economic prosperity in this 
region.” * Na’aman believes that the story started as an oral tradi- 
tion in Beer-Sheba, where Isaac was venerated. The story was later 
written and eventually worked into the Abraham and Jacob stories. 


2. The Orality of the Deeds of Isaac (DI) 


The “story” as Na’aman has it—without the encounters with Yah- 
weh and the fondling scene—lacks the vividness of most of the 
scenes from the lives of the patriarchs. Hunger propels Isaac to 
Gerar. His success causes Abimelech to drive him out of the city. 
Outside the city, his shepherds quarrel with the local shepherds in 
two more locations until there is no fighting in a third location. 
Finally, Abimelech and Isaac make peace in the fifth location in 
Isaac’s journey, Beer-Sheba. In this story there are no women, no 
desire, no subtlety, no hidden motives, no false identities, no 
drama, no love, and no encounters with the divine. Compared with 
other stories in Genesis (such as the binding of Isaac, Lot and his 
daughters, Jacob stealing the blessing of Esau, Jacob meeting Ra- 
chel, or any conversation of Yahweh with Abraham), the Isaac 
“story” sticks out for its lack of imagery, and imagination. For this 


1 The change is based on recent excavation data, mainly by Ido Koch. See 
Koch, I. 2016. “Notes on Three South Canaanite in the Al-Amarna Correspond- 
ence,” in Tel-Aviv 43: 91-98. 
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reason, I do not call it a “story” but refer to it as DI (The Deeds of 
Isaac). 

The Deeds of Isaac (DI) are dull enough to suggest that this text 
was never an oral tradition. Oral traditions, by definition, are not 
well documented. Naturally, documentation would change them 
from oral to written traditions. Still, we have testimonies of the na- 
ture of oral traditions in the Bible itself. Exodus 13:14-16 (NIV) pro- 
vides a brief example of biblical advice on how to pass a tradition 
orally: 


In days to come, when your son asks you, ‘What does this mean?’ 
say to him, ‘With a mighty hand the Lord brought us out of Egypt, out 
of the land of slavery. When Pharaoh stubbornly refused to let us go, 
the Lord killed the firstborn of both people and animals in Egypt. This 
is why I sacrifice to the Lord the first male offspring of every womb 
and redeem each of my firstborn sons.’ And it will be like a sign on 
your hand and a symbol on your forehead that the Lord brought us 
out of Egypt with His mighty hand. 


Here we have an evil king, masters, slaves and their struggle for 
freedom, death, and God’s mighty hand. This is the kind of material 
that keeps children awake and listening, not laconic descriptions 
of shepherd quarrels. 

In the introduction to his translation to Genesis, Gunkel argues 
that oral traditions tell “incredible” stories.” Gunkel identifies two 
forms of narrative in the Hebrew Bible: history and legend. The 
main difference, he writes, is that “legend is originally oral tradi- 
tion while history is usually found in [written] form.”™ Since the 
Bible comes to us in written form, Gunkel suggests a criterion to 
distinguish a work that originated in writing from one that origi- 
nated in the oral tradition and went through changes until it was 
fixed in a written form. “The clearest criterion of legend,” Gunkel 
writes, “is that it frequently reports things which are quite incred- 
ible.” The most incredible phenomenon Gunkel identifies in Gen- 
esis is the constant appearance of God as a character that interacts 


* Gunkel, Hermann. The Legends of Genesis, Chicago: 1907. 
1 Gunkel, 3. 
* Gunkel, 7. 
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with other characters. Gunkel contrasts legends with (religious) 
historical writing in which God is still influencing the events, pun- 
ishing crime and rewarding good, “but nowhere does he appear as 
an operative factor beside others.” 

There is nothing incredible in DI. There is no angel who pre- 
vents a father from slaying his own son (Genesis 22), and no man 
running away from his brother to find the staircase by which di- 
vine beings descend from Heaven to Earth (Genesis 28). Moreover, 
in the original story God does not speak. God’s influence is behind 
the scenes. One can see the deity’s affirmation of Isaac’s choices 
multiple times in DI but none of them is with a version of God that 
operates in the fashion in which God does in chapters 22 or 28: 
Isaac enjoys miraculous crops (verse 12), successfully digs multiple 
wells (verses 20-22), and finally, on the same day that he swears to 
Abimelech that he would not harm Abimelech or his descendants, 
his slaves report they found water in the well they were digging, 
clearly a sign of God’s blessing of the pact. As clear as the sign is, it 
is, nonetheless, a silent one (it is not God telling Isaac, “I blessed 
the well because you acted peacefully”), and therefore it complies 
with what Gunkel identifies as a written text and not an oral tradi- 
tion. 

Even if incredibility is too much to ask for, one can expect a 
story that attracts multiple listeners to include—if not supernor- 
mal events—memorable images. Thus, there is nothing unbelieva- 
ble about a firstborn selling his birthright to his younger brother, 
but the image of the younger twin “ambushing” the older one with 
a steamy red stew sticks in one’s mind (Genesis 25). There is noth- 
ing impossible about a young man and his mother tricking a blind 


1€ This opinion has been stated also by Rolf Rendtorff who wrote that chapter 
26 is a collection of stories “not amplified as narratives in the usual way.” 
(Rendtorff, Rolf, The Problem of the Process of Transmission in the Pentateuch, (Shef- 
field, England: JSOT Press, 1990), 46. An earlier expression of the lack of the im- 
probability of Genesis 26 as one literary unit can be found in Westermann, Claus, 
Genesis, (T & T Clark, 1988). Westermann categorizes chapter 26 as “a composite 
of several traditional units” (186). The thought that chapter 26 is not one narra- 
tive is also expressed by Reinhard Kratz in Kratz, Reinhard G., The Composition of 
the Narrative Books of the Old Testament. (London/New York: T & T Clark, 2005). 
Kratz takes the chapter to be a “narrative collection” (267). 
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father into blessing his second-born son, but anyone who hears the 
story remembers the image of the baffled father saying, “the voice 
is the voice of Jacob but the arms are the arms of Esau” (Genesis 
27). To this end, Gunkel writes that while history is written to in- 
form, legends are written “to please, to elevate, to inspire, and to 
move.” ” 

It is therefore more probable that the original text of Genesis 26 
is a document that was not a putting in writing of an oral tradition. 
I make this claim because if DI had been an oral tradition, one 
would expect it to include interactions with God or memorable im- 
ages that elevate, inspire, move, or at least stick in one’s memory. 

Even if one accepts that DI is based on oral traditions, the details 
of Isaac’s itinerary were added at the time of writing. The identifi- 
cation of the first written rendition of DI with the Pax Assyriaca is 
based on the archaeological findings in Tell-Jemmeh. Therefore, 
even if the storyline of a man who digs many wells until he finds 
the right one was a well-known oral tradition, the names of the 
wells—Gerar, ‘Esek, Sitnah, Rehoboth, and Beer-Sheba—were ini- 
tially added during the writing of DI to align it with the interests 
of Judah at the time. 


3. DI as a Figural Prophecy 


In the coming paragraphs, I will use Hermann Gunkel’s discussion 
of the Israelite understanding of history and Erich Auerbach’s fig- 
ura to support the following argument: DI tells the listener, an off- 
spring of Isaac, that he or she is safe in Beer-Sheba and its region, 
as far west as a place called Rehoboth but not beyond that point. 


3.1 Gunkel on the Ancient Philosophy of History 


Gunkel argues that the goal of the stories of the patriarchs was to 
prove to Israelites that their present had been predestined by the 
lives of their ancestors. He starts by assuming that the Israelites 
were curious about how the relationships between tribes as they 


1 Gunkel, 10. 
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saw them came to be. One of the example questions he gives is, 
“Why does Beersheba belong to us and not to the people of Gerar?” 
This is the very question that, as we shall see, DI answers. Accord- 
ing to Gunkel, the answer to such questions is that the reality the 
Israelites experienced was the result of a transaction that had been 
completed by one of the patriarchs: 


[The answers] are based on the assumption that the tribal and na- 
tional relations of that day were not due to chance, but that they were 
all the results of events of the primitive world, that they were in a way 
“predestined.” In these regiments we have the first seeds of a philos- 
ophy of history.” 


The philosophy of history is, then, that reality has to be under- 
stood as the repetition of a primitive time. In the context of DI, the 
7-century audience of the text expects the contemporaneous in- 
habitants of Beersheba and Gerar to mirror the relations between 
Isaac and Abimelech. Notice that the connection is not of a con- 
scious fulfillment of a binding contract. There is no need for the 
people of Gerar to be aware of the contract between Isaac and 
Abimelech. For the Israelites, DI is enough to predestine the repli- 
cation of the antecedent treaty on a national level. 


3.2 Auerbach on the Ancient Philosophy of 
History 


The philosophy of history Gunkel refers to is the one that Erich Au- 
erbach later studied in detail in his works on the figura.” 

Auerbach defines figura as an event that is at the same time real 
in the world but also a “phenomenal prophecy” of a second event, 
similar to the first, which is yet to come. 

Auerbach finds the earliest example of the use of figura in this 
sense in the writings of Tertullian. The Christian theologian 
treated the event of Moses changing the name of Oshea to Joshua— 


18 Gunkel, 27. 
1 Auerbach, E 1984. “Figura,” in Scenes from the Drama of European Literature. 
Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 11-76. 
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in Hebrew, Yehoshua (Numbers 13:16)—as a foreshadowing of the 
name Yeshua (Jesus). According to Tertullian, Joshua leading the 
People of Israel into the Promised Land is a prefiguration of Jesus 
leading his followers to eternal beatitude. The similar names are 
the proof for this connection. Auerbach writes, “Figura is some- 
thing real and historical that announces something else that is also 
real and historical.”* This means that although the naming of 
Joshua and the naming of Jesus are not connected through the 
earthly principle of cause and effect, the similarity of the names 
signifies a connection created in the divine realm.” 


4. DI as a Phenomenal Prophecy 


4.1 Dating DI 


The assumption that the readers of DI believed in figural connec- 
tions supports Na’aman’s dating of DI. If under Hezekiah the king- 
dom of Judah lost lucrative territories in the Shephelah while gain- 
ing many refugees from that area as well as from the northern 
kingdom, collectively known as “House of Isaac” (Amos 7:9, 16), 
then it was logical for Hezekiah’s son, King Manasseh, to move pop- 
ulation to the semi-arid valley of Beer-Sheba. Archaeological evi- 
dence supports the hypothesis that there was significant growth in 
the population during the 7™ century.” 


2 Auerbach, “Figura”, 29. 

21 In St. Augustine, Auerbach already finds the clear superiority of the second 
historical event over the first one. Auerbach writes, “[Augustine] took the view— 
which had long ago become part of the tradition—that the Old Testament was 
pure phenomenal prophecy.” In other words, Augustine does not deny the histo- 
ricity of the events in the Hebrew Bible but he subordinates them to the role of 
prophecies of the Christian future. 

* In Finkelstein, Israel and Neil Asher Silverman, The Bible Unearthed: Archae- 
ology’s New Vision of Ancient Israel and the Origins of Its Sacred Texts, New York: Touch- 
stone2002, the authors write, “The expansion into the arid zones was inspired if 
not actually directed by Manasseh’s new political and economic policies” (267). 
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4.2 Localizing DI 


The premise of the story is the intention of moving the population 
that identifies itself as the House of Isaac from the area it occupied 
after the Kingdom had lost the Shephelah to the lesser developed 
south. It would not be surprising if a copy of DI was kept close to 
the ceremonial grounds in Beer-Sheba, as Na’aman hypothesizes. 
However, if one accepts the hypothesis that the intention of the 
story is to mobilize population from the north into the semi-arid 
area in the south, then the origin of the text is the same locus as 
the origin of the population, i.e., the north. 


4.3 DI as Historiography 


Within the context of a society that believes in phenomenal proph- 
ecy, I offer my own hypothesis about the general flow of events, 
starting with the king’s order and ending with the action of the 
subjects. King Manasseh orders the priests to issue a statement to 
members of the House of Isaac that they have to move to the Beer- 
Sheba area. The priests, wanting to succeed in their mission, write 
DI and distribute copies among temples in the areas in which the 
population that is to be mobilized lives. When target audiences 
come to their local temples, as part of their ceremonial duties, the 
priests tell them of a scroll that is kept on the premises. This an- 
cient scroll, say the priests, describes the wanders of Isaac, the lis- 
teners’ revered ancestor. Moreover, the priests add, the scripture 
carries the memory of the agreement Isaac made with the Philis- 
tines. The priests go inside the temple and come out with the scroll 
for the worshipers to see with their own eyes. In the minds of the 
listeners, the events in that artifact, Na’aman’s DI, are historical 
events that point to the future of Isaac’s descendants in the Beer- 
Sheba Valley under the new peace between King Manasseh and the 
Assyrians. 

The listeners care for the prophecy that DI brings and not for 
its quality as a narrative. Nobody asks, “Why did Isaac move out of 
Rehoboth if he was so happy there?” They just grasp that between 
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Beer-Sheba and Rehoboth there is a land bequeathed to them by 
pacts made by their ancestor. 

The listeners move to the Beer-Sheba Valley and leave the scroll 
in their home temple, ready for reuse. 


5. Summary 


I agreed with Na’aman about the scope of DI (vv. 1aa.b, 6, 12-14, 16- 
17, 19-23, 25-33) and the approximate date of writing (680-640). Us- 
ing Gunkel’s “predestination,” I purposed the function of the text 
within the dating of its writing (to encourage Israelite migration 
from the north to the Beer-Sheba Valley). I supported this argu- 
ment by using Auerbach’s term figura to show that phenomenal 
prophecy was a tool of persuasion that was common for millennia. 
The religious context of the text helped explain the dullness of DI: 
it was not the creation of a storyteller but the work of a functionary 
in the service of King Manasseh. 


Nouvelles remarques sur la datation des 
estampilles Imlk 


André Lemaire 
EPHE/UMR 7192, Paris 


Abstract. After a critical review of the dating of the lmlk seal-impressions during the last 
fifty years (8™ or 7™ century BCE?), the publication of seal-impressions from old excava- 
tions in Tell Sheikh Ahmed el-‘Areini, Tell Judeideh, Tell es-Sâfi, Tell Zakaria and Gezer, as 
well as recent publications of new seal-impressions, show that the so-called “late” Imlk 
seal-impressions (IIb, IIc, XII) were probably used in the Shephelah before Sennacherib’s 
conquest in 701 BCE. 


Depuis leur premiére découverte a Jérusalem en 1869, la datation 
des estampilles royales judéennes paléo-hébraiques portant l'ins- 
cription Imlk a été l’objet de nombreuses recherches et on a souvent 
oscillé, au siècle dernier, entre une datation au VIII? siècle et au VII‘ 
siècle av. n. è., avec une répartition possible des divers groupes 
d’estampilles sur ces deux siècles’. Aujourd’hui il semble que nous 
ne soyons plus que face à deux datations différentes : 


‘Cf. surtout D. Diringer, « On Ancient Hebrew Inscriptions Discovered at Tell 
ed-Duweir (Lachish) II », PEQ 73, 1941, p. 89-106, spéc. 91-102 ; W. F. Albright, The 
Excavations of Tell Beit Mirsim III. The Iron Age, AASOR 21-22, New Haven, 1943, p. 
74-75 ; D. Diringer, « The Royal Jar-Handle Stamps of Ancient Judah », BA 12, 1949, 
p. 70-86 ; idem, « Royal Seals in Ancient Israel », JJS 1, 1949, p. 161-171; idem, 
« Early Inscriptions », in O. Tufnell, Lachish III, The Iron Age, Text London, 1953, p. 
331-359, spéc. 342-347 ; P. W. Lapp, « Late Royal Seals from Judah », BASOR 158, 
1960, p. 11-22 ; Y. Aharoni, Excavations at Ramat-Rahel, Seasons 1961 and 1962, Roma, 
1964, p. 33-34, 61-63 ; P. Welten, Die Kénigs-Stempel, ein Beitrag zur Militärpolitik Judas 
unter Hiskia und Josia, ADPV, Wiesbaden, 1969 ; F. M. Cross, « Judean Stamps », in 
A. Malamat éd., W. F. Albright Volume, Eretz-Israel 9, Jerusalem, 1969, p. 20-27 ; Y. 
Aharoni, « Rev. of P. Welten, Die Kénigs-Stempel, 1969 », IEJ 20, 1970, p. 239-240; H. 
D. Lance, « The Royal Stamps and the Kingdom of Judah », HTR 64, 1971, p. 315- 
332; Y. Aharoni, Investigations at Lachish. The Sanctuary and the Residency (Lachish 
V), Tel Aviv, 1975, p. 17; A. Lemaire, « Remarques sur la datation des estampilles 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 183-202. 
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1) À la suite des fouilles de Lakish dirigées par David Ussishkin, 
et la découverte des estampilles royales liées au niveau III détruit 
lors la prise de la ville par Sennachérib en 701 av. n. é., D. Usssihkin 
a souligné que cela impliquait une datation des jarres royales es- 
tampillées avant cette destruction, dans la deuxiéme moitié du 
VII s. av. n. è. Sa conclusion était nuancée : «the stratigraphic 
evidence from Lachish shows that the royal storage jars were cer- 
tainly manufactured prior to 701 BCE, but does not indicate 
whether or not they may have continued in use in other parts of 
Judah during the earlier part of the seventh century BCE »’. Bien 
plus, comme l'analyse neutronique de la poterie indiquait une ori- 
gine dans la Shephélah’, il suggérait que l'atelier de production ait 
été situé « in the region of Lachish »’. Par ailleurs, dès 1976°, il in- 
sistait sur le fait que les estampilles avec nom propre (dites parfois 
« privées » même s’il s’agit vraisemblablement de personnages of- 
ficiels et que nous appellerons ici, de façon neutre, « person- 
nelles ») se trouvaient sur les mêmes jarres que les estampilles 
Imlk’ et étaient donc à dater d’avant 701 av. n. è.f Il notait aussi en 
2004 : « an observation made in 1976 (ibid. :12) still hold twenty- 
five years later ... private stamps appear on royal storage jars bear- 
ing stamps with the two-winged symbol and not on those bearing 


‘Imlk’ », VT 25, 1975, p. 678-682. Pour une présentation récente des diverses data- 
tions, cf. O. Lipschits, The Age of Empires. History and Administration in Judah in Light 
of the Stamped Jar-Handles (between the 8" and the 2" Centuries BCE) (Hb), Jerusalem, 
2018, p. 127-131. 

? D. Ussishkin, « The Destruction of Lachish by Sennacherib and the Dating of 
the Royal Judean Storage Jars », Tel Aviv (infra TA) 4, 1977, p. 28-60, spéc. 56-57. 

° D, Ussishkin, « Section B: The Royal Judean Storage Jars and Seal Impressions 
from the Renewed Excavations », in D. Ussishkin éd., The Renewed Archaeological 
Excavations at Lachish (1973-1994), Volume IV, Tel Aviv, 2004, p. 2133-2147, spéc. 2142. 

“H. Mommsen, I. Perlman, J. Yeivin, « The Provenience of the Imlk Jars », IEJ 
34, 1984, p. 89-113. 

° D, Ussishkin, « Section B... », 2004, p. 2142. 

€ Idem, « Royal Judean Storage Jars and Private Seal Impressions », BASOR 223, 
1976, p. 1-13. 

7 Ce fait avait déjà été noté par F. J. Bliss et R. A. S. Macalister, Excavations in 
Palestine, London, 1902, p. 119. 

ê D, Ussishkin, « Section B... », 2004, p. 2142-2148. 
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a stamp with a four-winged scarab »’. Cette datation de la manu- 
facture des jarres royales estampillées avant 701 av. n. è. a été ac- 
ceptée par Amihai Mazar”, Gaby Barkay”’, Andrew G. Vaughn” et 
d’autres”. On notera qu'il s’agit là de la manufacture des jarres et 
non de leur usage car, si elles n’ont pas été détruites lors de la cam- 
pagne de Sennachérib, la continuation de l’usage des jarres Imlk 
dans le VII° s. semble confirmée par les fouilles de Tell Ba- 
tash/Timnah ot une partie des batiments a échappé a la destruc- 
tion“. 


° Ibidem, p. 2142-2143. Malgré le doute de N. Na’aman (« The Imlk Seal Impres- 
sions Reconsidered », TA 43, 2016, p. 111-125, spéc. 121), cette limitation semble 
encore valable aujourd’hui. L’affirmation d’O. Lipschits (« Judah under Assyrian 
Rule and the Early Phase of Stamping Jar Handles », in Z. I. Farber - J. L. Wright 
eds., Archaeology and History of Eighth-Century Judah, Ancient Near East Monographs 
23, Atlanta, 2018, p. 337-355, spéc. 348, et The Age..., 2018, p. 137) qu’une estampille 
privée apparaissait sur une même anse de jarre qu'une estampille Imlk avec un 
scarabée à quatre ailes résulte d’une confusion entre estampille personnelle et 
cercles concentriques : cf. N. Avigad - G. Barkay, « The Imlk and Related Seal Im- 
pressions », in H. Geva éd., Jewish Quarter Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem I, 
Jérusalem, 2000, p. 243-266, spéc. 244, 252 (n° 5) et 258 (n°5). 

1G, L, Kelm - A. Mazar, Timnah. A Biblical City in the Sorek Valley, Winona Lake 
IN, 1995, p. 131-135 ; A. Mazar et alii, « Horvat Shilhah », inJ. D. Seger éd., Retrieving 
the Past. Essays on Archaeological Reseach and Methodology in Honor of Gus Van Beek, 
Winona Lake, 1996, p. 193-211, spéc. 208-209 ; A. Mazar - N. Panitz-Cohen, Timnah 
(Tel Batash) II. The Finds from the First Millennium BCE, Qedem 42, Jérusalem, 2001, 
p. 191-197. 

“G, Barkay - A. G. Vaughn, « LMLK and Official Seal Impressions from 
Lachish », TA 23, 1996, p. 61-74; N. Avigad - G. Barkay, « Chapter Five. The LMLK 
and Related Seal Impressions », in H. Geva éd., Jewish Quarter Excavations in the Old 
City of Jerusalem I. Architecture and Stratigraphy: Areas A, W and X-2: Final Report, 
Jérusalem, 2000, p. 243-266, esp. 243-244, 253-254 ; G. Barkay - A. G. Vaughn, « Sec- 
tion C: The Royal and Official Seal Impressions from Lachish », in D. Ussishkin éd., 
The Renewed Excavations... IV, 2004, p. 2148-2173, esp. 2169. 

12 A. G. Vaughn, Theology, History, and Archaeology in the Chronicler’s Account of 
Hezekiah, Archaeology and Biblical Studies 4, Atlanta, 1999, p. 93-110 ; idem, « Pal- 
aeographic Dating of Judean Seals and Its Significance for Biblical Research », BA- 
SOR 313, 1999, p. 43-64, spéc. 45. 

8 Par exemple, R. Kletter, « LMLK and Concentric Stamp Impressions », in 
Reem éd., The Qishle Excavations in the Old City of Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 2018, p. 212- 
218, spéc. 215. 

4 Cf, G. L. Kelm - A. Mazar, « Tel Batash (Timnah) Excavations. Second Prelim- 
inary Report (1981-1983) », in W. E. Rast éd., Preliminary Reports of ASOR-Sponsored 
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2) Comme nous l'avons évoqué plus haut, pour de nombreux ar- 
chéologues, certaines estampilles royales, celles représentant un 
soleil ailé, étaient à dater du VII° siècle av. n. è. À quelques nuances 
près, cette datation a encore été récemment proposée par A. D. 
Tushingham”, Ephraim Stern *, Chang Ho Ji”, G. M. Grena” et Peter 
van der Veen” mais c’est surtout un article de Oded Lipschits, Omer 
Sergi et Ido Koch” qui, en 2010, a essayé de la préciser et de l’argu- 


Excavations 1981-1983, BASOR Supplement 23, Winona Lake, 1985, p. 93-120, spéc. 
105 ; idem, Timnah, 1995, p. 135. O. Lipschits, O. Sergi, I. Koch (« Royal Judahite Jar 
Handles : Reconsidering the Chronology of the Imlk Stamp Impressions », TA 37, 
2010, p. 3-22) ont qualifié cette interprétation de « reasonable option » (p. 9). 

“A. D. Tushingham, « New Evidence Bearing on the Two-Winged LMLK 
Stamp », BASOR 287, 1992, p. 61-65. 

16 E, Stern, En-Gedi Excavations I. First Report, Jerusalem, 2007, p. 141 (comme 
une possibilité). 

1 C.-H. Ji, « Judean Jar Handles Bearing Concentric Circles », Near East Archae- 
ological Society Bulletin 46, 2001, p. 11-24. 

18 G, M. Grena, Lmlk. A Mystery Belonging to the King, Vol. 1, Redondo Beach CA, 
2004, p. 333-352, spéc. 338 mais il ne distingue pas la date de la production des 
jarres estampillées de celle de leur utilisation. 

P. van der Veen, The Final Phase of Iron Age II in Judah, Ammon, and Edom: A 
Study of Provenanced Official Seals and Bullae as Chronological Markers, AOAT 411, 
Münster, 2014, p. 26 (note 41), 121, 156, 159. 

2 O, Lipschits, O. Sergi, O Koch, « Royal Judahite... », TA 37, 2010, p. 2-32 ; idem, 
« Judahite Stamped and Incised Jar Handles, A Tool for Studying the History of 
Late Monarchic Judah », TA 38, 2011, p. 5-41, spéc. 6-12; O. Lipschits, « Archaeo- 
logical Facts, Historical Speculations and the Date of the LMLK Storage Jars: A Re- 
joinder to David Ussishkin », Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 12/4, 2012, 15 p. ; I. Koch, 
O. Lipschits, « The Rosette Stamped Jar Handle System and the Kingdom of Judah 
at the End of the First Temple Period », ZDPV 139, 2013, p. 55-78, spéc. 56-57 ; O. 
Lipschits, « Judah under Assyrian Rule... », 2018, p. 337-355 ; idem, The Age...,2018, 
p. 48-75, 127-154 ; idem, « The Imlk and ‘Private’ Stamp Impressions from Tel Beth- 
Shemesh: An Added Dimension to the Late 8th and Early 7th Century BCE History 
of the Site », TA 46, 2019, p. 102-107. 
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menter archéologiquement. Ayant adopté la classification des es- 
tampilles Imlk que j'avais proposée il y a quarante ans”, ils sont par- 
tis du constat que les types IIb, IIc et XII n'avaient pas été décou- 
verts dans le niveau III de Lakish et semblaient pratiquement ab- 
sents des sites de la Shephélah conquis par Sennachérib ; ils ont 
donc proposé d'y voir des estampilles postérieures à 701 et datant 
du début du VII s.” tandis que les estampilles personnelles 
n'étaient utilisées que durant une courte période « which did not 
exceed the 701 BCE Assyrian campaign »*. 

Cette « nouvelle » datation qui propose aussi de comprendre 
toutes les estampilles royales judéennes comme une institution 
liée à la pression assyrienne” paraît à première vue séduisante. Ce- 
pendant son caractère hypothétique saute aux yeux pour deux rai- 
sons méthodologiques : elle ne s'appuie pas sur une donnée ar- 
chéologique positive” mais négative - l'absence de découverte des 
types IIb, IIc et XII dans les fouilles du niveau III de Lakish. Or le 


?! A, Lemaire, “Classification des estampilles royales judéennes”, in B. Mazar 
éd., Y. Aharoni Memorial Volume, Eretz-Israel 15, Jérusalem, 1981, p. 54*-60*. Sous 
une autre forme, avec d’autres appellations moins claires et l'identification incer- 
taine de deux sceaux, cette classification se retrouve dans G. M. Grena, LMLK..., 
2004, p. 70. Noter que la classification que j'avais proposée était explicitement ty- 
pologique et non chronologique. 

* Ils ont mis en doute l'existence d’un type OI après examen de l'exemplaire 
de Ramat Rahel (cf. aussi O. Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p. 52) ; cependant d’autres 
exemplaires semblent se rattacher à ce type, cf., par exemple, N. Avigad - G. 
Barkay, « The LMLK... », 2000, p. 246, 252 (n° 27, 33, 34), 261-263 ; M. G. Hasel, Y. 
Garfinkel, S. Weisss, Socoh of the Shephelah. The 2010 Survey, Winona Lake, 2017, p. 
220 

2 O, Lipschits et alii, « Royal Judahite... », TA 37, 2010, p. 11; O. Lipschits, « Ju- 
dah under Assyrian Rule... », 2018, p. 343. 

#0. Lipschits et alii, « Judahite Stamped... », TA 38, 2011, p. 7, note 2; O. Lip- 
schits, « Archaeological Facts... », Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 12/4, 2012, p. 1,8 ; 
idem, « Judah under Assyrian Rule... », 2018, p. 343; 

# Nous ne discuterons pas ici le problème du lien éventuel de ces estampilles 
avec l’empire assyrien, même si ce lien paraît problématique comme l'ont souli- 
gné D. Ussishkin (« The Dating of the Imlk Storage Jars and Its Implications: Re- 
joinder to Lipschits, Sergi and Koch », TA 38, 2011, p. 220-240, spéc. 222), N. 
Na’aman, (« The Imlk... », TA 43, 2016, p. 111-125, spéc. 114-119) et A. Kleiman, « A 
North Israelite Royal Administrative System and its Impact on Late-Monarchic 
Judah », HBAI 3, 2017, p. 354-371, spéc. 369-370.. 

% O, Lipschits (The Age..., 2018, p. 62 et 47) le reconnaît explicitement. 
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dicton absence of evidence is not evidence of absence met bien en garde 
contre les conclusions qu’on peut tirer d’une telle absence. Cette 
« nouvelle » datation présente aussi une autre faiblesse méthodo- 
logique : elle ne s’appuie pas sur un corpus rassemblant toutes les 
estampilles connues avec leur reproduction”. Nous reviendrons 
sur ce point dans la deuxième partie de notre article après une ra- 
pide présentation critique du débat récent que cette « nouvelle » 
datation a entraîné. 

David Ussishkin” a immédiatement rejeté cette « nouvelle » da- 
tation pour deux raisons principales : d’une part, même si elles ont 
été trouvées en surface”, la présence à Lakish de quatre estam- 
pilles IIb suppose une provenance antérieure (niveau III), étant 
donné que Lakish n’a apparemment pas été occupée dans la pre- 
mière moitié du VII siècle; d'autre part, s’il y a accord pour dater 
les estampilles dites privées avant 701 av. n. è., une anse de jarre 
découverte dans les fouilles de Ramat Rahel par Y. Aharoni” com- 
porte a la fois une estampille Imlk de type HIIb et une empreinte 
d’un sceau « de Néra fils de Shebna » (Inr’ bn Sbn’). Comme les deux 
empreintes sont manifestement contemporaines car réalisées dans 
l'atelier de poterie alors que l'argile était encore fraîche, cela im- 
plique que l’estampille HIIb soit antérieure à 701 av. n. é.”. 


?7 À la différence de ce qui a été fait pour les estampilles Yehud dans O. Lip- 
schits - D. S. Vanderhooft, The Yehud Stamp Impressions, A Corpus of Inscribed Im- 
pressions from the Persian and Hellenistic Periods in Judah, Winona Lake, 2011. O. 
Lipschits et alii, « Judahite Stamped ... », TA 38, 2011, p. 5-41, spéc. 30; idem, The 
Age..., 2018, p. 48-76) présente un trés utile dénombrement mais non illustré et 
avec beaucoup d’estampilles “unidentified” ou non publiées. 

# D. Ussishkin, « The Dating... », TA 38, 2011, p. 220-240. 

2 Ibidem, p. 231. 

°° Cf. par exemple, Y. Aharoni, « Hebrew Jar Stamps from Ramat Rahel » in M. 
Avi-Yonah et alii éds., Dedicated to the Memory of Mordecai Narkiss, Eretz-Israel 6, 
Jérusalem, 1960, p. 56-60, spéc. 57-59, p. 28%, pl. VIL5 ; idem, Ramat Rahel, Seasons 
1959 and 1960, Rome, 1962, p. 16-17, fig. 14:2, pl. 6:2; R. Hestrin et alii, Inscriptions 
Reveal, Cat. n° 100, Jérusalem, Israel Museum, 1972, n° 85. 

`! Cet argument est d'autant plus fort que d’autres estampilles de « Néra fils 
de Shebna » ont été découvertes dans des niveaux détruits en 701. Une deuxiéme 
anse de jarre avec double estampille (Imlk Hila et personnelle), malheureusement 
« unprovenanced », a été publiée (R. Deutsch - M. Heltzer, Forty New Ancient West 
Semitic Inscriptions, Tel Aviv-Jaffa, 1994, p. 33-34 ; D. Ussishkin, « The Dating... », TA 
38, 2011, p. 232). Une troisième double estampille a été trouvée à Umm Tuba, au 
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Cette réfutation a provoqué une réaction d’Israel Finkelstein” 
qui a suggéré de rattacher les 4 estampilles IIb de Lakish à des 
«squatters who returned to the ruined site shortly after 701 
BCE »”. Effectivement, selon D. Ussishkin lui-même, « Scant settle- 
ment remains that postdate the destruction of Level III were un- 
covered in the renewed excavations in one room of the inner city- 
gate (Area GE, Locus 4021) »*’. Cependant il ne s’agit pas là d’un vé- 
ritable niveau et les 4 estampilles IIb de Lakish n’ont pas été trou- 
vées dans la fouille de la porte avec les restes de ces « squatters ». 
De plus, on imagine mal l'administration royale judéenne envoyer 
de nouvelles jarres Imlk, fraichement estampillées, à ces « squat- 
ters » car il est très douteux que, après sa destruction par Senna- 
chérib, Lakish soit revenue immédiatement sous le contrôle de 
l'administration judéenne”. En ce qui concerne la double estam- 
pille de Ramat Rahel, Imlk HIIb et Inr’ bn Sbn’, I. Finkelstein propose 
que « this official functioned in the Judahite bureaucratic appa- 
ratus between, say, 705 and 690 BCE »* mais cela supposerait que 
les jarres ont continué a étre estampillées avec un sceau personnel 
après 701. 

Paradoxalement, le problème de l'interprétation de la double 
estampille de Ramat Rahel ne semble ni repris, ni discuté dans la 
réponse d’Oded Lipschits. Il y maintient « Following the Assyrian 


sud de Jérusalem (cf. O. Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p. 139); malheureusement la 
reproduction de www.antiquities.org.il/article Item-ido.asp?sec_id=25&subj_id= 
240&id=1495&module_id ne permet pas d'identifier le type d’estampille Imlk. Par 
ailleurs, à Ramat Rahel, une empreinte personnelle mnhm/wyhbnh a été trouvée 
avec une anse de jarre de même fabrique comportant une estampille ZIIb (cf. Y. 
Aharoni, « Ramat Rahel 1954. Preliminary Report », IEJ 6, 1956, p. 137-157, spéc. 
144-145, pl. 25:13 ; A. Vaughn, Theology... , 1999, p. 91). 

32 I, Finkelstein, « Comments on the Date of Late-Monarchic Judahite Seal Im- 
pressions », Tel Aviv 39, 2012, p. 75-83. 

33 Ibidem, p. 77. 

#D. Ussishkin, The Renewed Archaeological Excavations at Lachish (1973-1994), 
Volume 1, Tel Aviv, 2004, p. 90. 

3 On pensera plutôt à un campement provisoire d’une petite unité néo-assy- 
rienne ou philistine puisqu’une grande partie de la Shephélah a été rattachée en- 
suite aux royaumes philistins (infra). 

I. Finkelstein, « Comments... », TA 39, 2012, p. 78. 
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campaign, the private stamp impression system disappeared »”, ce 
qui entraine logiquement la datation de la double estampille (et 
donc de HIIb) avant 701. La double estampille de Ramat Rahel im- 
plique que les deux empreintes sont soit antérieures, soit posté- 
rieures à 701 mais il ne semble pas cohérent de soutenir en même 
temps que toutes les estampilles personnelles sont antérieures à 
701 av. n. è. et que l’estampille HIIb est postérieure à 701 av. n. è.*. 

La réponse de Finkelstein soulignait aussi l'importance de Hor- 
vat Shilhah, au nord du Wadi Qelt, où on a trouvé une anse de jarre 
avec estampille Imlk ZIIb sur un site occupé durant une seule pé- 
riode, vers la fin de l’époque royale (VII° siècle av. n. à.), sans occu- 
pation de la fin du VIII siècle”. Cependant le fouilleur de ce site, A. 
Mazar”, propose explicitement de rattacher cette anse de jarre 
royale au fait qu’on a continué à utiliser les jarres à estampille 
royale dans le VII s.: « there is cumulative evidence for some use 
of Imlk jars in seventh century contexts », une ou plusieurs décen- 
nies après 701 av. n. à.“, en particulier, à Tel Batash/Timnah et Jé- 
rusalem”. De fait, il n’y a aucune raison pour qu’on ait brisé systé- 
matiquement les jarres estampillées Imlk ayant échappé aux des- 


#0. Lipschits, « Archaeological Facts...», Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 12/4, 
2012, p. 9. 

#0. Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p.140, 148-153. La double estampille de Ramat 
Rahel est bien reconnue comme HIIb dans O. Lipschits et alii, « Royal Judahite... », 
TA 37, 2010, p. 26, note 45 ; elle est aussi illustrée dans O. Lipschits, « Judah under 
Assyrian Rule... », 2018, p. 348 mais sans en tirer de conséquence et accompagné 
d’une confusion entre estampille personnelle et cercles concentriques (supra, 
note 9). 

I. Finkelstein, « Comments... », TA 39, 2012, p. 77. 

£ A, Mazar, D. Amit, Z. Ilan, « Horvat Shilhah. An Iron Age Site in the Judean 
Desert », in J. D. Seger éd., Retrieving the Past. Essays in Archaeological Research and 
Methodology in Honor of Gus Van Beek, Winona Lake, 1996, p. 193-211, spéc. 208-209 
(A.M.). 

“ L'ethno-archéologie suggère que les grands vases, spécialement les jarres 
de stockage, peuvent avoir une longue vie comme le remarque incidemment A. G. 
Vaughn, Theology..., 1999, p. 109, n. 107. 

# Cf. Y. Nedelman, « Appendix B. Hebrew Inscriptions, Seal Impressions and 
Markings of the Iron Age II », in E. Mazar and B. Mazar, Excavations in the South of 
the Temple Mount I. The Ophel of Biblical Jerusalem, Qedem 29, Jerusalem, 1989, p. 128- 
141, spéc. 131. 
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tructions de la campagne de Sennachérib, ce qui semble, en parti- 
culier, le cas des jarres Imlk des magasins royaux de Jérusalem et 
des environs. 

Plus récemment, outre un article de N. Na’aman se ralliant à la 
« nouvelle » datation”, le débat a repris à la suite de la publication 
par Andrew G. Vaughn d’une estampille apparemment MIIb dans 
les fouilles de Beth-Shemesh (1990-2000). Cette anse estampillée 
(n° 45-6. Reg. No. 2262.01) provient d’un « mixed context » appa- 
remment rattaché au niveau 2 détruit en 701 av. n. è. Cependant O. 
Lipschits a mis en doute l'attribution stratigraphique de cette es- 
tampille®. Comme de nouvelles fouilles pourraient remettre en 
cause l'absence d’un niveau du VII s. à Beth-Shemesh”, il semble 
prudent de ne pas tenir compte actuellement de cette estampille. 
D'ailleurs, dans son « Addendum: Imlk Seal Impressions in Light of 
Current Debate »”, A. G. Vaughn argumente la datation de toutes 
les estampilles Imlk avant 701 mais ne se réfère pas à cette estam- 
pille et souligne plutôt la découverte à Tel Zayit, par Ron Tappy, 
d’une estampille ZIIb dans un site qui semble ne pas avoir - ou très 
peu - d’occupation du VII s. Selon A. G. Vaughn, « this jar handle 
is the ‘clear’, single** exemplar that they claim has not been 
found »*. Grâce à l’amabilité de Ron Tappy, qui nous a chargé de 
publier cette estampille dans le cadre du volume des fouilles de Tel 
Zayit, nous avons vu d’excellentes photos de cette estampille qui 


^! N, Na’aman, « The Imlk... », TA 43, 2016, p. 113. 

*“ A. G. Vaughn, « Chapter 14. Imlk and Official Seal Impressions », in S. Buni- 
movitz - Z. Lederman, Tel Beth-Shemesh. A Border Community in Judah. Renewed Ex- 
cavations 1990-2000: The Iron Age, Volume II, Monograph Series 34, Tel Aviv, 2016, p. 
480-501, spéc. p. 483, 484 (n° 16), 493. 

#0. Lipschits, « The Imlk and ‘Private’ Stamp Impressions from Tel Beth- 
Shemesh : An Added Dimension to the Late 8th and Early 7th Century BCE History 
of the Site », TA 46, 2019, p. 102-107. 

#6 Cf. provisoirement A. Maeir, E. L. Welch, M. Eniukhina, « A Note on Olive Oil 
Production in Iron Age Philistia: Pressing the Consensus », PEQ 153, 2021, p. 1-16, 
spéc. 2-3. 

A. Vaughn, « Chapter 14... », 2016, p. 498-501. Cet addendum est repris dans 
A. G. Vaughn, « 16. Should All of the LMLK Jars Still Be Attributed to Hezekiah? 
Yes! », in Z. I. Farber - J. L. Wright éds., Archaeology... , 2018, p. 357-362. 

“8 Les italiques sont miennes. 

* Ibidem, p. 361. 
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est effectivement du type ZIIb. Cependant, pour éviter tout raison- 
nement circulaire qui ne pourrait s'appuyer sur une publication 
détaillée du contexte archéologique, nous préférons laisser provi- 
soirement de côté cette estampille. 

O. Lipschits semble avoir introduit récemment un nouvel élé- 
ment dans le débat en se référant au résultat de l'analyse paléo- 
magnétique qui, selon lui, « indicates that the jars stamped with 
Imlk stamp impressions went through a long process of develop- 
ment, including within the early types — the four-winged Type Ia 
and Ib and the two-winged Type Ila, and continues to develop after 
701 BCE with the late types »*°. Cependant la lecture de la publica- 
tion de cette intéressante recherche sur l’évolution du géomagné- 
tisme à partir des anses de jarre judéenne” révèle que le problème 
de la datation des estampilles Imlk à la fin du VIII’ s. et/ou au début 
VII s. n’y est pas abordé. L'étude part de la « nouvelle » chronolo- 
gie comme un présupposé : les types IIb, IIc, XII y sont datés vrai- 
semblablement («likely age ») de la première moitié du VII s. 
comme le montre clairement le tableau 1. Suivant le principe « out- 
put = input », on retrouve cette datation dans le tableau 3. Cepen- 
dant, si les tableaux 2 et 3 montrent des variations du magnétisme 
concernant les diverses estampilles Imlk, elles ne sont pas corrélées 
à une distinction entre celles avant et celles après 701. Les tableaux 
2 et 3 révèlent les mêmes valeurs de VADM (ZAm’) pour Imlk Ila(2) 
et Imlk IIc, à savoir 137, et pratiquement les mêmes valeurs (mais 
différentes des précédentes) pour Imik Ia(1) et Imlk XII, à savoir 149 
et 150, tandis que les estampilles personnelles peuvent varier de 
130 a 147. La « nouvelle » datation des estampilles Imlk reste donc 
une simple hypothèse qui se heurte a une certaine incohérence 
dans le rapport entre la datation des estampilles Imlk et celle des 
estampilles personnelles. 

Pour essayer d’y voir plus clair, il nous semble utile de revoir le 
problème posé par les estampilles Imlk de la Shephélah dans leur 
contexte historique. Nous avons déja mentionné le probléme de 


°° O, Lipschits, « Judah under Assyrian Rule... », 2018, p. 351; cf. idem, The Age..., 
2018, p. 137 ; idem, « The Imlk... », TA 46, 2019, p. 103, note 3. 

5! Ben-Yosef et alii, « Six centuries of geomagnetic intensity variations rec- 
orded by royal Judean stamped jar handles », Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences of the United States of America (infra PNAS) Early Edition 2017, p. 1-6. 
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l'interprétation des 4 estampilles Imlk IIb trouvées en surface à La- 
kish. Si leur rattachement primitif au niveau 3 reste dans le do- 
maine des possibilités ou probabilités, ces estampilles révèlent 
clairement la présence d’estampilles soi-disant « tardives »” dans 
la Shephélah. À défaut d’un véritable corpus des estampilles Imlk, 
nous voudrions ici verser au dossier les premiers résultats d’une 
recherche entreprise il y a une quarantaine d’années au musée 

Rockfeller (Jérusalem), au musée archéologique d'Istanbul et au Pa- 

lestine Exploration Fund (Londres).* En effet, un certain nombre d’es- 

tampilles ont été trouvées dans des fouilles anciennes de la 

Shephélah avec une stratigraphie et une publication laissant à dé- 

sirer. On peut au moins mentionner : 

1. Tell Sheikh Ahmed el-‘Areini/Tel ‘Erani a été fouillé en 1956- 
1960 sous la direction de S. Yeivin. Le premier rapport prélimi- 
naire indique : « at least eight handles of jugs were discovered 
bearing impression of “lammelekh” seals »*. Parmi les trois es- 
tampilles illustrées au moins une (296/A) est du type MIIb”. Les 
photographies conservées au Département des Antiquités (au- 
jourd’hui IAA) révèlent qu’il y avait apparemment deux autres 


5 Malgré O. Lipschits, « Archaeological Facts...», Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 
12/4, 2012, p. 1-15, spéc. 1, 8 ; idem, « Judah under Assyrian Rule... », 2018, p. 343 

5 Cette recherche préliminaire nous avait conduit à proposer la classification 
publiée dans A. Lemaire, « Classification... », 1981, p. 54*-60* et était liée au projet 
du Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum patronné par l’Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres mais ce projet a été suspendu puis abandonné car, dans l'attente de 
la fin des fouilles de Lakish, il faisait, en quelque sorte, double emploi avec les 
recherches et le projet de G. Barkay et A. G. Vaughn (cf. A. G. Vaughn, Theology..., 
1999, p. 185-197 : « Appendix I. A New Corpus of the Imlk Impressions », spéc. p. 
186, n. 5 et 187, n. 13). 

#5. Yeivin, First Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Tel “Gat” (Tell Sheykh 
Ahmed el-Areyny): Seasons 1956-1958, Jérusalem, 1961, p. 9. A. G. Vaughn, Theology..., 
1999, p. 166, 191 compte 15 estampilles Imlk (13 + 2). 

5 S, Yeivin, First Preliminary Report..., 1961, p. 12: « Area A. Bottom: Seal Impres- 
sions from Stratum IV » ; l’estampille du milieu est du type MIIb (cf. déjà G. M. 
Grena, LmLk..., 2004, p. 185 : “M2D” ; O. Lipschits et alii, « Royal Judahite... », TA 37, 
2010, p. 15). Les photos des figures 1-4 sont reproduites ici « By courtesy of the 
Israel Department of Antiquities and Museums » (Neg. n° 91142, 16378, 16499, 
91147). 
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estampilles MIIb (137/1 et 2493/A : fig. 1, 2) et vraisemblable- 
ment une troisième (1986/A : fig. 3), ainsi qu’une estampille XII 
(178/15 : fig. 4), au total 4 estampilles soi-disant « tardives »*. 
2. C'est aux fouilles de F. J. Bliss et R. A. S. Macalister dans la 
Shephélah en 1998-1900 qu’il faut rattacher plusieurs estam- 
pilles conservées au Palestine Exploration Fund : 3 estampilles Imlk 
MIIb (« 225 », « 228 », sans n°: fig. 5, 6, 7), une ZIIb (fig. 8) et une 
XII (« 226 » : fig. 9) probablement de Tell Judeideh”’, et une SIIb 
(« 227 » : fig. 10) apparemment de Tell es-Sâfi”, tandis que deux 
estampilles conservées au musée Rockfeller proviennent de Tell 
Zakaria/Azéqah” et se rattachent au type SIIb (P. 561 ; P. 3572: 


°° O, Lipschits et alii, « Judahite Stamped... », TA 38, 2011, p. 30 n’en comptait 
qu'une. 

*’ F, J. Bliss, « Second Report on the Excavation of Tell Ej-Judeideh », PEFQS 32, 
1900, p. 207-219, spéc. 207-212 et F. J. Bliss - R. A. S. Mazcalister, Excavations... 1902, 
p. 102 comptaient 37 estampilles royales (cf. aussi P. Welten, Die Künigs-Stempel, 
1969, p. 179 ; S. Gibson, « The Tell ej-Judeideh (Tel Goded) Excavations: A Re-Ap- 
praisal Based on Archival Research in the Palestine Exploration Fund », TA 21, 
1994, p. 194-234, spéc. 230) tandis que A. Vaughn (Theology..., 1999, p. 142, 191) en 
compte 39 car il ajoute deux estampilles découvertes par Y. Aharoni. Remarquer 
que O. Lipschits et alii, « Judahite Stamped... », TA 38, 2011, p. 30 et 33, note 17, 
comptaient déja au moins une “tardive” alors que dans TA 37, 2010, p. 22, ils dé- 
claraient : « there are no finds from the 7th century » à Tel Goded/Tell Judeideh 
(cf. aussi O. Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p. 68). 

58 F, J. Bliss, « First Report of the Excavations at Tell es-Sâfi », PEFQS 31, 1899, 
p. 183-199, spéc.193 ; idem, PEFQS 32, 1900, p. 211-212 ; FJ. Bliss - R. A. S Macalister, 
Excavations..., 1902, p. 107; P. Welten, Die Kénigs-Stempel, 1969, p. 179; A. G. 
Vaughn, Theology..., 1999, p. 166 et 192 comptaient 6 estampilles Imlk tandis que O. 
Lipschits et alii (« Judahite Stamped... », TA 38, 2011, p. 10 et 30) en comptent 7, 
toutes « Early Imlk ». 

5 F, J. Bliss, PEFQS 32, 1900, p. 211; F. J. Bliss - R.A.S. Macalister, Excavations..., 
1902, p. 107 ; P. Welten, Die Kénigs-Stempel, 1969, p. 178 comptaient 17 estampilles 
provenant de Tell Zakaria (cf. aussi Y. Dagan, « Tel Azekah: A New Look at the Site 
and its ‘Judean’ Fortress », in I. Finkelstein - N. Na’aman éds., The Fire Signals of 
Lachish: Studies in the Archaeology and History of Israel in the Late Bronze Age, Iron Age 
and Persian Period in Honor of David Ussishkin, Winona Lake, 2011, p. 71-86, spéc. 80). 
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fig. 11, 12°); une troisième (P. 600: fig. 13) provient de Tell 
Judeideh et semble de type ZIIb”. 

3. Le site de Gézer a été fouillé par R. A. S. Macalister en 1902-1905 
et 1911-1912. La publication ne détaille pas la découverte des 
estampilles Imlk® sauf à signaler une estampille avec seulement 
MMST au dessus du soleil ailé, clairement le type MIIc®. Ce- 
pendant R. A. S. Macalister a découvert beaucoup d’autres es- 
tampilles Imlk puisqu'il précise : « On the whole MMST seemed 
to be the name most frequently found, and ZYP the least com- 
mon, at Gezer »™. En 1975, nous avons pu examiner au Musée 
Archéologique d'Istanbul les estampilles Imlk provenant de Gé- 
zer qui y avaient été entreposées : en ce qui nous concerne ici, 
il y avait apparemment 4 estampilles HIIb, 2 estampilles ZIIb, 2 
estampilles MIIb et 2 estampilles XII (fig. 14-23). Avec l'estam- 
pille Milc ci-dessus et 2 estampilles (HIIb : Reg. 1674 ; IAA : 1974- 
905 et MIIb : Reg. 1738 ; IAA 1974-906) des fouilles américaines 
récentes” , il y avait donc au moins 13 estampilles soi-disant 
« tardives » suivant la « nouvelle » datation“. 


Les figures 10, 11, 12 sont reproduites ici « By courtesy of the Israel Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and Museums » (Neg. n° 19216, 19262, 19240). 

$! On note que Tell Judeideh/Tel Goded ne semble pas comporter de niveau du 
VII siècle : O. Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p. 68. 

€ Tout en comptant au moins 9 estampilles, P. Welten, Die Kônigs-Stempel, 
1969, p. 180 notait : « Die Angaben über die Stempelfunde des Geser-Grabung sind 
besonders dürftig ». 

& R, A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer 1902-1905 and 1907-1909, II, London, 
1912, p. 209-211, illustré par un fac-similé fig. 361, n° 1. A. Lemaire « Classifica- 
tion... », 1981, p. 60* : Pl. VIII : MIIc, a publié une photo de cette estampille. 

SR. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Gezer, 1912, p. 210. H. D. Lance, « The 
Royal Stamps... ”, HTR 64, 1971, p. 315-332, note 70 comptait un minimum de 31 
estampilles. S. Gitin (Gezer III, Jérusalem, 1990, p. 17, note 16), A. G. Vaughn (Theo- 
logy..., 1999, p. 149 et 191) et O. Lipschits (The Age..., 2018), p. 60-61) en comptent 
37 car ils ajoutent 6 estampilles trouvées dans les fouilles américaines, estampilles 
apparemment non publiées. 

$ Cf. G. M. Grena, “Gezer”: http://www.lmlk.com/research/Imlk_corp.htm. 
Ces estampilles ne sont malheureusement pas illustrées. 

& O, Lipschits et alii, « Judahite Stamped... », TA 38, 2011, p. 30 et 34, note 36, 
n’en comptait que 4. 
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À ces estampilles de Lakish, Tel Zayit, Tell Sheikh Ahmed el-‘Areini, 
Tell Judeideh, Tell es-Sâfi, Azéqah° et Gézer, on peut ajouter des 
estampilles dites « tardives » trouvées à Tel Batash/Timnah‘, à Tel 
Migne/Egron”, à Tel Burna” et à Kh. ‘Abbad/Socoh”. En 2018, O. 
Lipschits avait déjà compté en Shephélah 20 estampilles soi-disant 


*’ Il faut ajouter maintenant les estampilles découvertes dans les fouilles ré- 
centes dirigées par O. Lipschits : cf. provisoirement, en ce qui concerne les estam- 
pilles dites “tardives”, Ben-Yosef et alii, « Six Centuries... », PNAS Early Edition 
2017, p. 1-6, spécialement « Supplementary material #1: Detail of samples used in 
this study » : JH21e (AZK 10231: MIIb). 

8 Cf, A. Mazar - N. Panitz-Cohen, Timnah (Tel Batash) II. The Finds from the First 
Millennium BCE, Jérusalem, 2001, p. 194-195; O. Lipschits et alii, « Royal Ju- 
dahite... », TA 37, 2010, p. 11, note 16 ; idem, « Judahite Stamped... », TA 38, 2011, p. 
32 et 33, note 18, reconnaissent trois estampilles dites “tardives” trouvées dans le 
niveau II. 

© N, Bierling, Tel Miqne-Ekron. Report on the 1995-1996 Excavations in Field XNW: 
Areas 77, 78, 79, 89, 90, 101, 102. Iron Age I. Text and Data Base (Plates, Sections, Plans), éd. 
S. Gitin, Jérusalem, 1998, p. 188 et PI. 15b : cette estampille est apparemment du 
type MIIb. 

7 Cf. I. Shai, D. Cassuto, A. Dagan, J. Uziel, « The Fortifications at Tel Burna: 
Date, Function and Meaning », IEJ 62, 2012, p. 141-157, spéc. 150, fig. 12: les- 
tampille est probablement du type Mile, classification à vérifier sur l’original ; I. 
Shai, A. Dagan, S. Riehl, A. Orendi, J. Uziel, M. Suriano, « A Private Stamped Seal 
Handle from Tell Bornat/Tél Burnä, Israel », ZDPV 130, 2014, p. 121-157, spéc. 123 
et Taf. 13a : cette estampille est probablement du type SIIb, classification a vérifier 
sur l'original. 

7 A, Vaughn, Theology..., 1999, p. 192, comptait déjà au moins 13 estampilles 
Imlk mais sans détailler leurs types, cf. aussi O. Lipschits, M. Oeming, Y. Gadot, 
Ramat Rahel IV, Monograph Series 39, University Park, 2020, p. 8. On peut se réfé- 
rer à celle découverte lors du Survey de 2010 (M. G. Hasel et alii, Socoh..., 2017, p. 
220 ; cf. aussi Y. Tsur, The History of the Settlement at Tel Socoh in Light of Archaeologi- 
cal Survey, MA thesis, Tel Aviv University, 2015, que nous n’avons pu consulter) en 
utilisant provisoirement pour ce qui nous concerne E. Ben-Yosef et alii, « Six cen- 
turies... », PNAS Early Edition 2017, Supplementary material #1 : Detail of samples 
used in this study » : JH16d (MIIb: Tzur 2015: 67) ; JH19a (ZIIc: Tzur 2015: 66). O. 
Lipschits et D. Amit (« 18. Unpublished Stamped Jar-Handles », in E. Baruch, A. 
Levy-Rifer, A. Faust eds., New Studies in Jerusalem (Hb), Ramat Gan, 2012, p. 179-198, 
spéc. 182-185) publient trois estampilles soi-disant « tardives » mais en suppo- 
sant, sans argumentation archéologique ou historique, que Socoh n’a pas été dé- 
truite par Sennachérib ou s’est relevée trés rapidement de ses ruines aprés 701 
(cf. aussi O. Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p. 58-59 et surtout 63 notant 11 estampilles 
soi-disant « tardives »). 
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« tardives »”, un nombre déjà non négligeable, mais celui-ci doit 
être plus que doublé. Sans prétendre à l'exhaustivité, le nombre et 
la localisation des estampilles Imik IIb, IIc et XII découvertes dans 
la Shephélah mentionnées ci-dessus suffisent 4 montrer que ces 
types d’estampilles soi-disant « tardives » se trouvent aussi bien 
dans la Shephélah que dans la montagne de Judah. 

Or la Shephélah a non seulement beaucoup souffert de destruc- 
tions lors de la campagne militaire de Sennachérib en 701 et été en 
partie dépeuplée à la suite de cette campagne mais a aussi connu 
un changement de rattachement politique. Dans les annales de sa 
troisième campagne, Sennachérib déclare” qu’il a déporté 200 150 
personnes, qu’il a enlevé au royaume d’Ezéchias les 46 villes forti- 
fiées avec leurs villages qu’il avait conquises et les avait données a 
« Mitinti, roi d’Ashdod, Padi, roi d’Eqron et Sillibel, roi de Gaza »”. 
L'archéologie semble confirmer l’essentiel de cette déclaration”. 
Dès lors, il nous semble difficile, comme le supposerait la « nou- 
velle » datation, que le roi de Juda ait continué à envoyer dans cette 
région de nouvelles jarres estampillées Imlk toutes fraîches mani- 
festant qu’elles dépendaient encore directement de son adminis- 
tration. Cela paraît d'autant moins vraisemblable que ses ateliers 


” O, Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p. 18, 63. 

7 Même si les déclarations royales néo-assyriennes ont un but de propagande 
politique, une bonne propagande exploite des faits réels qu’on peut vérifier. 

7 Cf., par exemple, J. Briend - M.-J. Seux, Textes du Proche-Orient ancien et his- 
toire d'Israël, Paris, 1977, p. 121 ; M. Cogan, « Sennacherib’s Siege of Jerusalem », in 
W. W. Hallo éd., The Context of Scripture. II. Monumental Inscriptions, Leiden, 2003, p. 
303-304. 

75 Cf., par exemple, I. Finkelstein - N. Na’aman, « The Judahite Shephelah in 
the Late 8th and Early 7th Centuries BCE », TA 31, 2004, p. 60-79, spéc. 71-75; A. 
Faust, « Settlement and Demography in Seventh-Century Judah and the Extent 
and Intensity of Sennacherib’s Campaign », PEQ 140, 2008, p. 168-194 ; O. Lipschits 
et alii, « Royal Judahite... », TA 37, 2010, p. 19 :« In the 7th century BCE Lachish was 
no longer a part of the kingdom’s administrative system, nor were other sites in 
the Shephelah » ; O. Lipschits, « Judah under Assyrian Rule... », 2018, p. 350 : « The 
Shephelah was lost to the kingdom ». 
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de poterie, apparemment situés dans la Shephélah”, ont probable- 
ment beaucoup souffert, même si leur localisation précise reste in- 
certaine”. 

La découverte d’estampilles Imlk IIb, IIc et XII dans les fouilles 
de Gézer semble particulièrement éclairante dans ce contexte his- 
torique” car aussi bien l'archéologie que l’épigraphie montrent 
que ce site a été sous administration néo-assyrienne au moins 
jusque vers la moitié du VII s. av. n. è.” Autant on peut comprendre 
que le roi Ézéchias aie envoyé des renforts judéens lors de sa ré- 
volte contre Sennachérib pour contrôler cette place forte impor- 
tante proche de la frontière, autant un envoi en nombre de jarres 
estampillées en paléo-hébreu avec une référence au roi (de Judah) 
et la mention d’un des quatre toponymes judéens semblerait diffi- 
cile à expliquer après 701. 

En conclusion, dans l’état actuel de la documentation, tenant 
compte à la fois de découvertes anciennes restées partiellement 
inédites et de découvertes récentes, il apparaît que les divers sites 
de la Shephélah ont produit les divers types d’estampilles paléo- 
hébraïques Imlk (et d’estampilles personnelles), y compris les es- 
tampilles IIb, IIc et XII. Or cette région a non seulement beaucoup 
souffert de la campagne de Sennachérib mais a ensuite été trans- 
férée par Sennachérib aux rois d’Eqron, Ashdod et Gaza et compor- 
tait apparemment les ateliers royaux de poterie d’où sortaient les 


7$ Cet argument avait été bien vu par D. Ussishkin, « The Dating... », TA 38, 
2011, p. 235-236. I. Finkelstein, « Comments... », TA 39, 2012, p. 78 avait reconnu 
qu'il s'agissait là d’un « strong argument ». 

7 Cet argument est encore plus fort si l’on accepte l'identification de Socoh 
avec « Khirbet ‘Abbad in the Valley of Elah, an area destroyed in the Assyrian 
campaign » comme le suggèrent O. Lipschits et alii, « Royal Judahite... », TA 37, 
2010, p. 21; O. Lipschits, The Age..., 2018, p. 39, 47, 58-59, 137, 187, 193-198. 

7 Contrairement à la « nouvelle » datation pour laquelle « Gezer posits a pro- 
blem » (0. Lipschits et alii, « Judahite Stamped... », TA 38, 2011, p. 11). 

7 Cf., par exemple, R. Reich - B. Brandl, « Gezer under Assyrian Rule », PEQ 
117, 1985, p. 412-454. Cf. aussi W. Horowitz, T. Oshima, S. L. Sanders, Cuneiform in 
Canaan, Jérusalem, 2006, p. 55-59 ; T. Ornan, « A Rediscovered Lost Seal of Gezer », 
PEQ 145, 2013, p. 53-60; T. Ornan, S. Ortiz, S. Wolff, « A Newly Discovered Neo- 
Assyrian Cylinder Seal from Gezer in Context », IEJ 63, 2013, p. 6-25, spéc. p. 21. 
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jarres judéennes estampillées Imlk”. Il paraît donc peu vraisem- 
blable que l'administration judéenne ait continué à y estampiller 
et y envoyer des jarres estampillées en paléo-hébreu indiquant un 
rattachement à l'administration royale judéenne. Les divers types 
d’estampilles Imlk ont été produits avant 701 et vraisemblablement 
seulement jusqu’en 701. Autrement dit, méme si on n’a apparem- 
ment pas encore trouvé d’estampille HIIb, Hilc et XII dans un con- 
texte archéologique bien stratifié détruit en 701, rien n’indique que 
les ateliers royaux de poterie de la Shephélah aient continué a es- 
tampiller de cette façon après 701 et le nouveau contexte politique 
rend cette continuation invraisemblable. 

Par ailleurs, rien n’impose non plus que toutes les jarres estam- 
pillées de cette façon aient été détruites en 701: celles qui 
n’avaient pas été détruites en 701, surtout a Jérusalem et dans la 
montagne de Judah, ont pu continuer à être utilisées, éventuelle- 
ment après l’incision de cercles concentriques, dans la première 
moitié ou les deux premiers tiers du VI° s. av. n. é.**. La continua- 
tion de cette utilisation invite à une grande prudence dans l'emploi 
des estampilles Imlk comme indicateur chronologique indépen- 
damment du contexte stratigraphique général. 


°° Cf., par exemple, H. Mommsen, I. Perlman, J. Yellin, « The Provenience of 
the Imlk Jars », IEJ 34, 1984, p. 89-113 ; Y. Goren - N. Halpern, « Selected Petro- 
graphic Analysis », in D. Ussishkin éd., The Renewed Archaeological Excavations... , 
2004, p. 2553-2568, spéc. 2556 ; O. Lipschits et alii, « Royal Judahite... », TA 37, 2010, 
p. 6, note 7. 

SI] nous semble que la période d’emploi secondaire des jarres estampillées 
Imlk proposée par A. Vaughn (Theology..., 1999, p. 106 : « the first decade or so of 
the 7th ») est trop courte. Comme le suggére A. D. Tushingham, « New Evi- 
dence... », BASOR 287, 1992, p. 63, il serait possible que la reproduction du soleil 
ailé ait été systématiquement rejetée (et détruite ?) lors de la réforme de Josias 
contre le culte des astres vers 622 (2 Rois 23:5 ; cf. Deutéronome 4:19 ; A. Lemaire, 
« La réforme du roi Josias et les cultes araméens à Jérusalem (VIII° s. av. n. à.) », in 
G. B. Lanfranchi et alii éds., Leggo! Studies Presented to Frederick Mario Fales, Wiesba- 
den, 2012, p. 433-441) mais il ne s’agit là que d’une pure conjecture, car le soleil 
ailé ne semble pas lié au culte des astres. 
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Abstract. The following paper presents the history of Kiriath-jearim and its surroundings 
in the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, in light of the numismatic finds which were 
discovered at the site during the recent excavations by a joint Tel Aviv University - Collège 
de France team. 

Résumé. Cet article présente l’histoire de Kiriat-Yearim et de ses environs aux époques 
hellénistique et romaine à la lumière des trouvailles numismatiques issues des récentes 
fouilles archéologiques menées conjointement par l'université de Tel Aviv et le Collège de 
France. 


Introduction 


The site of Deir el-‘Azar (the mound of biblical Kiriath-jearim) is 
located on a dominating hill above the village of Abu Gosh, 13 km 
west-northwest of the Old City of Jerusalem (Fig. 1). The hill com- 
mands a sweeping view of large stretches of the coastal plain and 
the Mediterranean coast in the west, the western neighborhoods 
of modern Jerusalem in the east and the Judean Mountains in the 
southeast. The Convent and the church of the Ark of the Covenant, 
built in the early 20th century over the remains of a Byzantine 
church or monastery, are located on the summit of the hill. The 
terraced slopes below the convent are planted with olive trees. 
Judging from the spread of pottery on these terraces, the size of 
the mound can be estimated at 4-4.5 hectares - one of the largest 
in the central highlands. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 203-222. 
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The site was surveyed twice, in the 1980s and 2010s, and a sal- 
vage excavation was carried out on the summit in the mid-1990s.’ 
Two seasons of excavations were undertaken at the site in 2017 and 
2019 by a joint Tel Aviv University - Collége de France team.’ The 
results of these projects are consistent regarding the settlement 
history of the site: It was occupied almost continuously from the 
Early Bronze to the early Islamic period, with strong phases of ac- 
tivity in the Iron IIB-C, the early Hellenistic and early Roman peri- 
ods. 

In this article we present the numismatic finds from the Per- 
sian, Hellenistic and Roman periods retrieved in the course of the 
Tel Aviv University - Collège de France excavations.’ When studied 
with other pieces of information related to the site - pottery as- 
semblages, architecture, stamped handles, stone inscriptions and 
historical sources - the Kiriath-jearim coins open a window into 
the detailed history of a site located on the outskirts of Jerusalem, 
in several stormy centuries in the history of Judea. 


1C, McKinny, O. Schwartz, G. Barkay, A. Fantalkin and B. Zissu, “Kiriath-Jearim 
(Deir el-‘Azar): Archaeological Investigations of a Biblical Town in the Judaean 
Hill Country”, Jerusalem, Israel Exploration Journal 68/1, 2018, p. 30-49. 

“1, Finkelstein, T. Römer, C. Nicolle, Z.C. Dunseth, A. Kleiman, J. Mas and N. 
Porat, “Excavations at Kiriath-Jearim Near Jerusalem, 2017: Preliminary Report”, 
Semitica 60, 2018, p. 31-83; I. Finkelstein, T. Römer, C. Nicolle, Z.C. Dunseth, A. Klei- 
man, J. Mas, N. Porat and N. Walzer, “Excavations at Kiriath-jearim, 2019: Prelim- 
inary Report”, Tel Aviv 48, 2021. 

° The Shmunis Family Excavations at Kiriath-jearim is a joint project of Tel 
Aviv University and the Collége de France, funded by Sana and Vlad Shmunis 
(USA). Israel Finkelstein of Tel Aviv University and Thomas Rémer and Christophe 
Nicolle of the Collége de France direct the project. 
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The Numismatic Finds 


Fifty coins were discovered during the excavations (the only ones 
published so far from this site“), 47 of which are ancient.’ The ear- 
liest coins date to the Persian period (4th century BCE) and the lat- 
est to the Mamlūk period (14th-15th centuries CE).° Table 1 pre- 
sents the 32 coins from the Late Persian, Hellenistic and Early Ro- 
man periods.” The number of clean Hellenistic and Roman contexts 


‘J. Germer-Durand, “Découvertes Archéologiques à Aboughoch”, Revue 
Biblique 3/2, 1906, p. 286-287, mentions various coins which were found during 
the preparatory work for the construction of the monastery in the early 20th cen- 
tury. He notes coins from the following periods: Ptolemaic (with no further de- 
tails), Hasmonean (John Hyrcanus, Judah Aristobulus and Mattathias Antigonus) 
to the destruction of Jerusalem (no further details), Roman (3 coins of Titus of the 
local Judaea Capta series), late Roman and Islamic (with no details). The location 
of these coins is unknown. 

* Three modern coins were found; one Ottoman (20 Para of Abdulmejid I, 
dated 1857), and two of the State of Israel (1 and 5 prutah, both dated 1949). 

6Y, Farhi, “The Coins from Kiriath Jearim 2017, 2019 Excavations”, in I. Finkel- 
stein, T. Römer and C. Nicolle (eds.), The Shmunis Family Foundation Excavations at 
Kiriath-jearim (Deir el-‘Azar) (forthcoming). 

7 The coins were cleaned by Orna Cohen. The photos were taken by Sasha Flit 
and Anna Hayat. We wish to thank them all. 
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was limited, meaning that most of the coins originated from mixed 
loci. 

The majority of the coins were found with the aid of a metal 
detector, operated by one of us (Y.F). The search for coins, along- 
side other metal objects, included a thorough check of all exca- 
vated squares and dumps, several times during the excavation. 
Thanks to this method, which is not standard in all archaeological 
excavations, we have the opportunity to present a solid numis- 
matic biography of Kiriath-jearim. 


Table 1: The Persian, early Hellenistic and Roman coins from Kiriath-jearim 


No. Reg.no. Wt. Diam. Axis Obverse Reverse Date of Mint Refe- Notes 
(season, (g) (mm) coin rences’ 
area, lo- 
cus, bas- 
ket, arti- 
fact) 
PERSIAN PERIOD 
Yehud 
1 9/C/12 0.34 7 5 Head of Persian [---] c.350- Jerusa- Cf. TJC, Silver 
kingl., wearing Eagle with 333 BCE lem p.198,  hemi- 
PT2/ jagged crown spread wings, No.16 obol 
AR3 head r. (half ge- 
rah). 
Unre- 
corded 
subtype. 


ë We use the conventional term ‘mint’ without implying any judgment as to the 
actual organization of coin production or to its exact location. It is possible, for 
example, that royal or provincial authorities made use of private contractors to 
produce occasional issues of coinage, rather than operating an official, permanent 
mint. It is also possible that coins (especially those that do not bear a mint name) 
that are usually attributed to a certain city, such as the Hasmonean coins at- 
tributed to Jerusalem, were actually not all struck in that city. However, since the 
Hasmonean coins, for example, were certainly struck by the authorities located in 
Jerusalem, they are assigned to the mint of Jerusalem. 

* Abbreviations for references, which appear in the table: TJC = Y. Meshorer, 
A Treasury of Jewish Coins from the Persian Period to Bar Kochba, Jerusalem-Nyack, 
2001; Gitler and Tal 2006 = H. Gitler and O. Tal, The Coinage of Philistia of the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries BC: A Study of the Earliest Coins of Palestine (Collezioni Numismatiche 
6), Milano-New York, 2006; CPE I/2 = C.C. Lorber, Coins of the Ptolemaic Empire, Part 
I: Ptolemy I through Ptolemy IV, Volume 2: Bronze. New York, 2018; CHL = Y. Meshorer, 
G. Bijovsky and W. Fischer-Bossert, Coins of the Holy Land: The Abraham and Marian 
Sofaer Collection at the American Numismatic Society and the Israel Museum (Ancient 
Coins in North American Collections 8), New York, 2013; GIC = C. Howgego, Greek 
Imperial Countermarks: Studies in the Provincial Coinage of the Roman Empire (Royal 
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No. Reg.no. Wt. Diam. Axis Obverse Reverse Dateof Mint’ Refe- Notes 
(season, (g) (mm) coin rences’ 
area, lo- 
cus, bas- 
ket, arti- 
fact) 
Athenian-style imitation 
2 |19/A/49 0.60 8x8.5 6 Helmeted head AOE Before Gaza? Cf. Gitler Unre- 
of Athenar., Owl r., head fac- 332 BCE and Tal corded 
PT2/ with profile eye. ing; in upper 1. 2006, p. (silver 
AR1 field, olive spray 192-195 obol of 
and crescent. In- type 
cuse. XIV.7T 
or 
XIV.8D. 
PTOLEMAIC 


Ptolemy IV (222-204 BCE) 
3 19/B/5/ 5.87 19x20 12 Hornedheadof [MTOAEJMAIOY-c.210 Alexan- Cf.CPE Hemi- 


PT6/ Zeus-Ammonr.; BAZIA[EQS] BCE dria 1/2,p. (obol. 
AR9 dotted border Eagle with closed 128-129, Central 
wings standing 1. Nos. cavities 
on thunderbolt, B507 or 
cornucopiae B512 
bound with royal 
diadem on 
shoulder; dotted 
border 
HASMONEAN 
Judah Aristobulus I (105/4-104/3 BCE) 
4 19/A/10 1.72 14x15 12 | y[s]a:nan/T17 Two conjoined Jerusa- Cf. TJC, 
[a/ma)pa/[7a]n cornucopias with lem p. 217- 
PT2/ Paleo-Hebrew pomegranate be- 218, 
AR1 legend in wreath tween horns. Group U 


Alexander Jannaeus (104/3-76 BCE) 
5 19/B/5/ 1.86 13x14 6 Stanin/anini/im Two conjoined |104/3- Jerusa- Cf. TJC, 


PT6/ m/mM~any/ cornucopias with |c. 85 lem p. 212- 
AR7 Paleo-Hebrew  |pomegranate be- BCE 213, 
legend in wreath tween horns. Group P 
6 19/A/27 1.73 15 - m73/minan/iny Traces of previ- Same Jerusa- Cf. TJC, |Over- 
[---]/7n%/2 ous coin seen be- lem p.216- struck 
PT2/ Traces of legend low (anchor sur- 217, on TJC 
AR3 of previous coin rounded by Group T Group N 
seen below Greek legend) 
7 19/A/70 1.52 14x15 - [na nn] AAE[XANAPOY (c. 85-80 Jerusa- Cf. TJC, 
Eight-pointed  BAZIAÏEQZ BCE lem p. 209- 
PT1/ star in diadem: Anchor sur- 210, 
ARO between rays, (rounded by Group K 
Paleo-Hebrew Greek legend. 
legend. 
8 19/A/70 157 14 - an iinan] [---] Same Jerusa- Same 
Same Same lem 
PT1/ 
AR5 


Numismatic Society Special Publication 17), London, 1985; RIC II = H. Mattingly 
and E.A. Sydenham, The Roman Imperial Coinage Vol. II: Vespasian to Hadrian, London, 
1926; Butcher 2004 = K. Butcher, Coinage in Roman Syria: Northern Syria, 64 BC-AD 253 
(Royal Numismatic Society Special Publication 34), London, 2004. 
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No. Reg. no. 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


(season, 
area, lo- 
cus, bas- 
ket, arti- 
fact) 


9/A/22 
PT2/ 
AR2 
9/B/38 
PT1/ 


AR3 


9/B/45 


PT1/ 
ARI 


19/C/19 
/ 

PT4/ 
AR4 


19/A/70 


PT1/ 
AR3 
19/B/5/ 
PT3/ 


19/A/36 


PT1/ 
ARI 
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Wt. 
(g) 


1.10 


0.58 


0.73 


0.81 


1.86 
2.34 
2.09 


1.99 


1.82 


(mm) 


Diam. Axis Obverse 


Reverse 


Date of 
coin 


Mint’ 


Alexander Jannaeus (104/3-76 BCE) or Later Successors 


11.5 


10.5 


10x10 


14x15 


16 


15x17 


15 


15x16 


1 


11 


11 


12 


12 


[---] 
Eight-pointed 
star surrounded 
by circle of dots; 
around, illegible 
Aramaic legend. 
[--] 

Six-pointed star 
surrounded by 
circle of dots; 
around, illegible 
Aramaic legend. 
[--] 

Six or eight- 
pointed star sur- 
rounded by cir- 
cle of dots; 
around, illegible 
Aramaic legend. 
Pel 

Traces of 
pointed star 


ps 
Anchor in plain 
circle; around, 
traces ofillegible 
Greek legend. 


Ea 
Anchor in plain 
circle; around, 
traces of illegible 
Greek legend. 


[I 
Anchor in plain 
circle; around, 
traces of illegible 
Greek legend. 


Blank ? 


ROMAN GOVERNORS IN JUDEA 
Under Augustus 


KAICA-POC 
Ear of grain 


KAICA-POC 
Same 


Palm tree; in 
fields, date: L-AC 


Same 


Under Tiberius 


TIB/KAI/CAP Palm branch; in 

In wreath fields: IOY-AIA / 
L-€ 

TIBEPIOY KAI- |[IOYJAIA 

CAPOC LIG KAICAPOC 

Simpulum Three ears of 
grain tied to- 
gether. 

THE FIRST JEWISH REVOLT 


Vine leaf with 


Year Three (68/9 CE) 


[rv] -mnn wi[v]-[niv] 


Amphora with 


small branch and wide rim and lid. 


tendril; Paleo- 
Hebrew legend. 


Fluted belly and 
two handles; 
Paleo-Hebrew 
legend. 


80/79- 
76 BCE 
or later 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Year 36 
= 5/6CE 


Same 


Year 5 = 
18/9 CE 


Year 16 
= 29/30 
CE 


Jerusa- 
lem 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Jerusa- 
em 


Jerusa- 
em 


Jerusa- 
em 


Jerusa- 
em 


Jerusa- 
lem 


Refe- 
rences’ 


TJC, p. 


242, No. 
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Notes 


Copo- 
nius 


Same 


Valerius 
Gratus 


Pontius 
Pilatus 


No. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 
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Reg.no. Wt. 


(s 


eason, (g) 


area, lo- 
cus, bas- 
ket, arti- 
fact) 


19/B/55 


2.54 


/PT3/ 
AR2 


19/B61/ 


2.05 


PT3/ 
AR4 


19/A/70 


/ 


10.7 


PT1/ 
AR2 


17/C/3/ 


4.76 


PT1/ 
AR2 


17/C/2/ 4.26 


Al 


Al 


A 


A 


R6 


19/B/3/ 3.69 
PT3/ 


R1 


19/B/38 3.21 
/PT1/ 


R5 


19/B/38 5.68 
/PT1/ 


R1 
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Diam. Axis Obverse 


(mm) 


16 11 


13.5x |- 
15 


22x23 12 


18-19 12 


16 11 


15.5 |11 


15 12 


20x22 12 


[npe -[nnn] 
Same 


I 


Reverse 


[wid]w -[ni]w 
Same 


I 


Same Same 
ROMAN PROVINCIAL 
Nero (64-68 CE) 
[---]-KAIZAP [---] = ZEBA[--- 
Bust of Nero r, JAIME 
laureate Tyche standing 1. 
in military dress, 
holding bust in 


extended l. and 
scepter inr, in 1. 
field, date: LIA 


JUDAEA CAPTA SERIES 


ee 
Head of Titus r. 
Inr. field, rec- 

tangular coun- 


IOVAAIAC-[---] 

Nike standing r., 
resting l. foot on 
helmet and writ- 


termark with ing on shield 

head r. hanging from 
palm tree. 
Inr., field, rec- 
tangular coun- 
termark depict- 
ing war galley. 

ROMAN PROVINCIAL 
Under Vespasian (69-79 CE) 

Head/bust of Ty- TIP/AZ 

che r., wearing War galley r. 

turreted crown 

and veil. 

Same Same 

Same Same 

HERODIAN 
Agrippa II (49/50-94/5 CE?) 

AOMITIANOC- [---]KÇBA- 

[K]AICAP ATPIN[---] 

Bust of Domitian Victory standing 


r., laureate 


r., resting |. foot 
on helmet and 
writing on shield 
which rests on 
her l. knee. 


Date of 
coin 


Year 14 
= 68 CE 


71-73 
CE 


180 = 
76/7 CE 


Same 


Same 


Year 26 


=74/5 


or 85/6 
CE (?) 


Mint’ 


Jerusa- 
lem 


Jerusa- 
lem 


Caesa- 
rea 


Caesa- 
rea 


Ascalon 


Same 


Same 


Caesa- 
rea 
Paneas 
or Tibe- 
rias (?) 
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rences’ 

Same 

Same? Worn. 
Burnt? 

CHL, p. 

25, No. 7 

TJC, p. The 

265, No. cmks. 

380a; are 

CHL, p. dated to 

275, No. |81-96 

8. GE; 

For the 

cmks. 

See GIC, 

p.131, 

No. 135 

(head) 

and p. 

183, No. 

409 (gal- 

ley) 

CHL, p. 

99, No. 

74 

Same 

Same Partly 
broken 

TJC,p. The date 

238, No. and 

165; CHL, mint are 

p.267, still un- 

Nos. der 

232-234 question 
by 
scholars. 
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No. 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


Reg.no. Wt. 
(season, (g) 
area, lo- 
cus, bas- 
ket, arti- 
fact) 
17/B/26 
/PT1/ 
AR1 
9/B/3/ 
PT6/ 


4.39 


5.95 


3.33 


19/C/6/ 
PT2/ 
AR2 


1.47 


17/B/13 10.2 
/PT1/ 6 
AR2 


17/A/23 12.6 
/ 9 
PT4/ 

AR2 


17/A/18 6.33 


PT1/ 
AR2 


Diam. Axis Obverse 


(mm) 


17x18 12 


19x20 11 


19 6 


10 12 


24-26 12 


26-28 12 


20-22 |- 


Reverse Date of 
coin 

AOMITIAN[---] [---IKGBA-[--] Same 
Same Same 
AOMITIANOC- [---IKGBA-[--] Same 
KAI[---] Same 
Same 

ROMAN IMPERIAL 

Trajan (98-117 CE) 
IMP TRAIANO COS V P P S[P]QR 103-111 
AVG GER DAC OPTIMO PRINC CE 
PM TRP Felicitas stand- 
Bust of Trajan r., ing l., holding ca- 


laureate; slight 
drapery on far 
shoulder 


ing 


duceus and lean- 


on column 


ROMAN PROVINCIAL 
Hadrian (117-138 CE) 


Bust r., laureate Within wreath, 


andundraped, SC, 


no legend. 


below: T 


126/7 
CE (?) 


BAR KOKHBA REVOLT (132-135 CE) 


[n]y/aw nw mind] 134-135 
Palm tree with Vine leaf CE 
seven branches 
and two clusters 
of fruit. 
ROMAN PROVINCIAL 
Unidentified Ruler 
[---] SC, in wreath 1st- 
Bust r. (Domitian 2nd 
or Hadrian ?) centu- 
Square counter- ries CE 
mark on head, 
with [L]-XII or XII 
(?) 
[---]MK (?) [---] Same 
Bust r.? Worn, with un- 
clear round 
countermark 


Mint 


Same 


Same 


Rome 


Before Antioch 


Antioch 


Yoav Farhi, Israel Finkelstein, Yana Kirilov and Thomas Rômer 


Refe- 
rences’ 


Same 


Same 


RIC Il, p. 
252, No. 
120 


Butcher 
2004, p. 
359, No. 
242 


TJC, p. 
254, No. 
292 


GIC, p. 
256, No. 
737(?) 


Notes 


Silver 
denar- 
ius. 

The coin 
was 
found 
covered 
with 
ash. 


Worn. 
Burnt? 


Worn, 
burnt (?) 
and 
pierced. 
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27 
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Other Lines Of Evidence For The History Of 
Kiriath-Jearim In The Persian, Hellenistic 
And Roman Periods 


The following lines of evidence should be taken into consideration 
when reconstructing the history of Kiriath-jearim according to the 
numismatic finds: 


The pottery assemblages: Persian period items are rare at Kiriath- 
jearim, restricted to a few sherds from mixed loci. The Hellenistic 
finds belong to two horizons: The first dated to the 3rd and early 
2nd centuries BCE and the second to the first half of the 1st century 
BCE. Much of the 2nd century BCE seems to be missing from the 
assemblage.” The Roman pottery dates to the 1st century CE, 
mainly to the years before and slightly after the First Jewish Revolt. 
Several types are characteristic of Roman military context, such as 
the legionary kilns in Binyanei Ha’uma.” 


Stamped and incised handles: Kiriath-jearim yielded 15 stamped 
handles, belonging to the early and late LMLK, concentric circles 
and rosette types. They well-represent the entire set of Judahite 
impressions of the Iron IIB-C.” On this background, it is notewor- 
thy (and probably not accidental) that no YEHUD (all sub-types), or 
YRSLM impressions, typical of the Persian and Hellenistic periods 
until ca. middle of the 2nd century BCE were found at the site. It is 
also significant that stamped Greek amphorae, which are popular 
mainly in the 2nd century BCE, are missing at Kiriath-jearim; this 
is not a matter of location far from the coast, as they do appear in 


D, Sandhaus, “Areas A and B: The Hellenistic Pottery”, in I. Finkelstein, T. 
Rômer and C. Nicolle (eds.), The Shmunis Family Foundation Excavations at Kiriath- 
jearim (Deir el-‘Azar) (forthcoming). 

1Y, Kirilov, “The Roman Pottery”, in I. Finkelstein, T. Römer and C. Nicolle 
(eds.), The Shmunis Family Foundation Excavations at Kiriath-jearim (Deir el-‘Azar), 
(forthcoming). 

20, Lipschits and I. Koch, “Stamped and Incised Handles”, in I. Finkelstein, T. 
Römer and C. Nicolle (eds.), The Shmunis Family Foundation Excavations at Kiriath- 
jearim (Deir el- ‘Azar) (forthcoming). 
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highlands sites, such as Bethel and Beth-Zur,” but probably an in- 
dication of the lack of activity on the site. 


Evidence for Roman army involvement at the site: Several inscrip- 
tions found on the hill (and kept in the church of the convent) and 


in nearby Abu Gosh” provide strong evidence that the site served 
as a Roman military camp or fort in the 1st century CE, during the 
First Jewish Revolt and immediately thereafter. This is supported 
by the possibility that the rectangular Iron Age summit compound 
was extended in the early Roman period to the south in order to 
create a square camp/fort, 150 x 150 m in size.” It is also notewor- 
thy that Roman army boot nails were found in the excavations. 


Discussion 


The Late Persian and Early Hellenistic Periods 
(4th-3rd Centuries BCE) 


Two small silver coins are the earliest in the assemblage. The first 
(No. 1) is a hemiobol YHD coin bearing the head of a Persian king 
on its obverse and an eagle with spread wings on its reverse. In this 
coin the head of the king is to the left and not to the right as usually 
appears on this type. The legend is missing and was probably 
struck outside the flan. This is common as it seems that the minters 
used dies which were larger than the flans. The second (No. 2) is an 
obol which imitates the Athenian common style, presenting the 
helmeted head of Athena on its obverse and an owl, with the letters 


8 J.L, Kelso, The Excavation of Bethel (1934-1960) (AASOR 39), Cambridge, 1968, pl. 
47b; OR. Sellers, The Citadel of Beth-Zur, Philadelphia, 1933, p. 53-55; O.R. Sellers, 
R.W. Funk, J.L. McKenzie, N. Lapp and P. Lapp, The 1957 Excavation at Beth-Zur 
(AASOR 38), Cambridge, 1968, p. 81, pl. 40. 

“HM. Cotton, L. Di Segni, E. Eck, B. Isaac, A. Kushnir-Stein, H. Misgav, J. Price 
and A. Yardeni (eds.), Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palaestinae, Vol. I, Berlin, 2012, 
p. 11, 25-26, 38-39; M. Fischer, B. Isaac and I. Roll, Roman Roads in Judaea II: The 
Jaffa—Jerusalem Roads (BAR International Series 628), Oxford, 1996, p. 119. 

* Finkelstein et al., 2018, op. cit. (above n. 2), p. 63, fig. 20. 
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AOE on its reverse. This type was probably struck in Gaza, before 
the city was taken over by Alexander the Great. 

Looking at the pottery and stamped handles evidence, activity 
in the Persian period was weak at best. This fits to the general pic- 
ture of diminished occupation of the region during the time of the 
Achaemenids. On the other hand, the site features relatively strong 
presence in the early Hellenistic period. Hence, these two tiny sil- 
ver coins could have originated from a modest Persian period set- 
tlement, or perhaps better, were circulated in the 3rd century BCE. 

One Ptolemaic coin, struck under Ptolemy IV (222-204 BCE) was 
discovered (No. 3). This coin may belong to the early Hellenistic 
period settlement at the site; it strengthens the idea that the two 
4th century BCE coins were circulated in the 3rd century BCE." 

The absence of Seleucid coins is especially noteworthy, as coins 
of Antiochus III and Antiochus IV are very common in Judean sites 
populated during the 2nd century BCE. Thus, the absence of Seleu- 
cid coins, YHD and YRSLM stamped handles, stamped amphorae 
handles and 2nd century BCE pottery suggests that after an activ- 
ity phase in the early Hellenistic period the site was not inhabited 
until the Hasmonean period, possibly not before the days of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus (below). This may be related to economic and po- 
litical changes after the Seleucids.” The negative evidence listed 
above seems to weaken the possibility to identify the Emmaus 
mentioned among the Bacchides fortresses with Kiriath-jearim.”* 
All in all, it seems that the site was abandoned, or sparsely inhab- 
ited in the much of the 2nd century BCE. 


1€ Germer-Durand, 1906, op. cit. (above no. 4), p. 286, mentions Ptolemaic coins 
which were found on the site, unfortunately with no further details. 

1 B, Eckhardt, “The Seleucid Administration of Judea, the High Priesthood and 
the Rise of the Hasmoneans”, Journal of Ancient History 4/1, 2016, p. 57-87. 

181, Finkelstein and T. Römer, “Kiriath-jearim and the List of Bacchides Forts 
in 1 Maccabees 9: 50-52”, New Studies in the Archaeology of Jerusalem and its Vicinity 
13, 2019, p. 7*-17. 
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The Hasmonean Period (Late 2nd-1st Centuries 
BCE) 


The Hasmonean period is represented by eight coins (Nos. 4-12) all 
from well-known types. The earliest is a coin of Judah Aristobulus 
I (No. 4), which could have arrived to the site in his days (104-103 
BCE), or possibly later, with the coins struck under Alexander Jan- 
naeus (Nos. 5-8).” Nos. 9-12 are commonly assigned to Alexander 
Jannaeus as well, but based on the find of large amounts of these 
coins in contexts postdating the Hasmonean period, a common 
phenomenon at many Jewish sites, it has been suggested that they 
circulated over a long period of time and were used until the end 
of the Second Temple period. It is thus possible that they were 
struck by Alexander Jannaeus’ successors as well.” 

The pottery data as well as the numismatic evidence indicate 
strong activity at the site in the first half of the 1st century BCE. 
There was perhaps a Hasmonean attempt to repopulate this site, 
after it had been abandoned under the Seleucids. 


From the Roman Governors to the First Jewish 
Revolt (5/6-70 CE) 


The 1st century CE, prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, is repre- 
sented by eight coins (Nos. 13-20). Four were struck under the Ro- 
man governors of Judea, two during the reign of Augustus (Nos. 13- 
14) and two under Tiberius (Nos. 15-16). 


 Germer-Durand,1906, op. cit. (above no. 4), p. 286, also mentions Hasmonean 
coins of John Hyrcanus and Judah Aristobulus, as well as one coin of Mattathias 
Antigonus, all seems to be of the regular prutah types. 

2 Y, Meshorer, “The Coins from Qumran”, Israel Numismatic Journal 15, 2006, p. 
19 (19-23); D. Syon, 2014. “The Coins”, in D. Syon, S. Amorai-Stark and Y. Arbel 
(eds.), Gamla II: The Shmarya Gutmann Excavations 1976-1989: Finds and Studies I (Israel 
Antiquities Authority Reports 56), Jerusalem, 2014, p. 144-146 (109-231); Y. Farhi, 
“The Numismatic Finds from Khirbet el-Maqatir”, in S. Stripling and M.A. Hassler 
(eds.), The Excavations at Khirbet el-Magatir, Israel: 1995-2001 and 2009-2016. Vol. 2, The 
Late Hellenistic, Early Roman, and Byzantine Periods, Oxford, (Forthcoming). 
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The absence of later coins of the Roman governors,” as well as 
the absence of the most common canopy/ears of barley year 6 
pruta of Agrippa I (dated 41/2 CE) should be noted. The former are 
quite common, and the latter (coin of Agrippa I) is the most com- 
mon Jewish coin during the 1st century CE. Their absence here may 
be accidental or possibly suggesting that the site was not inhab- 
ited, for some reason, between ca. 30 CE and the years before the 
First Jewish revolt. 

Three prutot from the First Jewish Revolt were found (Nos. 17- 
19), two are dated to the third year of the revolt (68/9 CE), while 
the third is illegible, worn and possibly burnt. These prutot suggest 
that the site was inhabited by Jews and was taken by the Roman 
army during the third year of the revolt. 

The military importance of Kiriath-jearim can easily be ex- 
plained. The site is located on a commanding hill, immediately 
above the east-west road leading from Diospolis (Lod, Lydda) to Je- 
rusalem (Fig.1), and with sweeping views to the coastal plain, the 
hill country of Jerusalem and the highlands of Judea. According to 
Josephus, the Fifth Legion, around 6000 men, camped at Emmaus 
(probably Emmaus/Nicopolis, near Latrun) from the spring of 68 
CE, and later moved to Jerusalem (BJ IV: 444, 449; V: 42).” According 
to Fischer this road could have been the route of the nighttime 
march of the Fifth Legion from Emmaus to Mount Scopus (BJ V: 67- 
68).” Nighttime march was unusual in the Roman army.” One rea- 
son for the march may be that Jewish forces were still located in 
the region during 69-70 CE, before the final assault on Jerusalem. 
This suggestion may be supported by the excavations of the nearby 
Jewish village of Horbat Mazrug (on the outskirts of Abu Gosh), 
where a hoard of 114 coins from the fourth year of the revolt (69/70 


*1 Such as Meshorer, 2001, op. cit. (above no. 9), nos. 333-345, dated between 
30/31 CE and 58/9 CE. 

27, Salvador, 1847. Histoire de la domination romaine en Judée et de la ruine de Jé- 
rusalem. Tome deuxième, Paris, 1847, p. 293. 

# M. Fischer, Horvat Mesad: A Way-Station on the Jaffa-Jerusalem Road (Tel Aviv 
University, Institute of Archaeology, Monograph Series 30), Tel Aviv, 2012, p. 282. 

24 See the editor’s comment in Yosef Ben Matityaho, [Titus] Flavius Josephus, 
History of the Jewish War against the Romans, with a Hebrew transl. by L. Ulman, and 
scientific edit and notes by I. Shatzman, Jerusalem, 2009, p. 446, note 67. 
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CE) was discovered, along with other remains hinting that this set- 
tlement was inhabited until the late stages of the revolt.” Thus, 
coins Nos. 17-19 from Kiriath-jearim, together with the finds from 
nearby Horbat Mazruq, and with two coins from the third year of 
the First Jewish Revolt discovered in Horbat Mazad,”° suggest that 
these sites were inhabited by Jews during the revolt, probably until 
69 CE. In this case, the Jewish forces were still in the region, at least 
for some time after the Fifth Legion was camped at Emmaus 
(spring of 68 CE). 

Coin No. 20, which was struck in Caesarea and dated to 68 CE, is 
of a type strongly connected with Roman military presence.” Thus, 
it could have been brought to the site by a Roman soldier, since we 
know from Josephus that Vespasian arrived to Judea from Caesarea 
(BJ IV, 550). This soldier could have belonged to the Roman force 
which seems to have occupied the site during the third year of the 
revolt. 

The numismatic finds listed above fit what we know about the 
site from other lines of evidence: the pottery, which dates to the 
1st century CE and especially the years before and after the First 
Jewish Revolt, and the evidence from inscriptions, small finds and 
the layout of the site, testifying to the presence of the Roman army 
here during the assault on Jerusalem and the years immediately 
thereafter. 


3 D.T. Ariel, E. Marco and P. Betzer, “A Hoard of First Jewish Revolt Coins 
Found near Horbat Mazruq (Abu Ghosh)”, Strata: Bulletin of the Anglo-Israel Archae- 
ological Society 36, 2018, p. 11-35. 

% M. Fischer and Z. Gur, “The Coins from Horbat Mazad” Israel Numismatic Re- 
search 3, 2008, p. 105, 115, nos. 84-85 (95-116). 

7 D.T. Ariel, Y. Baruch, I. Zilberbord, “Out of the North the Evil Shall Break 
Forth’: Numismatic Evidence for the Besiegers in Jerusalem during the First Jew- 
ish Revolt?” Israel Numismatic Research 9, 2014, p. 156-159 (149-161); Y. Farhi and 
D. Ben Shlomo, “The Settlement of Tel Hebron in the Hellenistic to Byzantine Pe- 
riods: New Numismatic Evidence”, Tel Aviv 43, 2016, p. 251, 260, no.19 (243-265). 
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From the First Jewish Revolt to the Bar Kokhba 
Revolt (70-135 CE) 


The period between the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 CE and the 
end of the Bar Kokhba Revolt in 135/6 CE is represented by twelve 
coins (Nos. 21-32). The earliest in this group is of the Judaea Capta 
local series, struck at Caesarea c. 71-73 CE (No. 21).* This specific 
specimen bears two rectangular countermarks, one on the obverse 
with head, and one on the reverse depicting a war galley. These 
types of countermarks are related to the Legio Decima Fretensis; they 
were assigned by Barag to his group II,” which he dated to the pe- 
riod immediately after the accession of Domitian. Three coins (Nos. 
22-24) are from the mint of Ascalon (Ashgelon) under Vespasian, 
all are of the same type and date (76/7 CE). This type of coin was 
popular in Provincia Iudaea, and probably related to Roman mili- 
tary presence as well, both due to its find spots but also since many 
exemplars are struck with countermarks of the Tenth Legion;* one 
such coin was found in nearby Horbat Mazad.”* 

Three coins, similar to each other, bear the name and bust of 
Domitian on their obverse and the name of Herod Agrippa II on 
their reverse (Nos. 25-27). These coins were assigned by Meshorer 


28 Germer-Durand, 1906, op. cit. (above no. 4)mentions three coins of this type. 

? D. Barag, “The Countermarks of the Legio Decima Fretensis (Preliminary Re- 
port)”, in A. Kindler (ed.), The Patterns of Monetary Development in Phoenicia 
and Palestine in Antiquity. Proceedings of the International Numismatic Conven- 
tion, Jerusalem, 27-31 December 1963, Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem, 1967, p. 120 (117-125). 

2 Y, Farhi, “The Coins”, in O. Lipschits, Y. Gadot and L. Freud (eds.), Ramat Ra- 
hel III, Vol. 2 -Final Publication of Yohanan Aharoni’s Excavations (1954, 1959-1962), Tel 
Aviv University Sonia and Marco Nadler Institute of Archaeology Monograph Se- 
ries 35, Winona Lake, p. 595, 616, no.49 (588-623); U. Davidovich, R. Porat, R. Bar- 
Nathan, R.E. Jackson-Tal, Y. Farhi, N. Marom and G.D. Stiebel, “The Road from the 
Judean Highlands to Masada and the Excavations of Badar and Zfira Fortlets”, in 
J. Patrich, O. Peleg-Barkat and E. Ben-Yosef (eds.), Arise, walk through the land. Stud- 
ies in the Archaeology and History of the Land of Israel in Memory of Yizhar Hirschfeld on 
the Tenth Anniversary of his Decease. Jerusalem, 2016, p. 116-117, no.3 (103-128) (in 
Hebrew). 

*! Fisher and Gur, 2008, op. cit. (above no. 26), p. 101, 115, no.86. 
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to the mint of Tiberias and were dated to 85/6 CE.” However, Kush- 
nir-Stein assigned them to Caesarea Paneas and dated them to 74/5 
CE.” They are similar in their size and reverse design to the Judaea 
Capta local series, which was struck in Caesarea Maritima (No. 21). 
Coins in the name of Agrippa II are not a common find in Judea. So 
far only one coin of this ruler is known from Jerusalem.” The find- 
ing of these three coins in Judea can suggest that they were possi- 
bly struck in Caesarea Maritima rather than in Caesarea Paneas. 
They seem to be related to the Roman army, and were probably 
brought to the site by Roman soldiers. 

The above-described items also support the notion that Roman 
military activity at the site continued for a while after the subju- 
gation of Jerusalem, definitely until the days of Domitian in the 80s 
of the 1st century, if not later (see below). Roman military presence 
could have continued here in parallel to the establishment of a Ro- 
man legionary camp in Jerusalem” (BJ VII:1-2,5,17). 

At least three coins in this group (Nos. 28-30) are most probably 
related to the period of the Bar Kokhba Revolt (the Second Jewish 
Revolt). The first (No. 28) is a silver denarius of Trajan found in top- 
soil context. Coin No. 29 was struck in Antioch under Hadrian. Coin 
No. 30 belongs to the undated series struck by the Bar Kokhba au- 
thorities, probably in 134-135 CE. If the site continued to be used 
as a Roman camp after the First Jewish Revolt, the first two coins 
could have been used by Roman soldiers who were located there. 
The Bar Kokhba coin could either get there by Jewish rebels who 
possibly attacked the site or by a Roman soldier who took it as a 
booty/souvenir from a Jewish rebel.* This is the first Bar Kokhba 


°? Meshorer, 2001, op. cit. (above no. 9), p. 238, no. 165. 

° A, Kushnir-Stein, “The Coinage of Agrippa II”, Scripta Classica Israelica 21, 
2002, p. 123-131. 

# The coin (IAA 11933) from year 83/4 CE is noted in Ariel et al., 2014, op. cit. 
(above no. 27), p. 155, No. 4. 

3 S, Wexler-Bdolah, Aelia Capitolina - Jerusalem in the Roman Period in Light of 
Archaeological Research, Brill, 2019, p. 19-50. 

* Find of Bar Kokhba coins from Europe, most in Roman military contexts, 
suggests that they were taken as souvenirs by Roman soldiers who served in the 
East (H. Eshel, B. Zissu and G. Barkay, “Sixteen Bar Kokhba Coins from Roman Sites 
in Europe”, Israel Numismatic Journal 17, 2010, p. 91-97). The find of coins from the 
First Jewish Revolt at Carnuntum (Austria), suggests a similar practice in the 1st 
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coin to be found in archaeological excavation along the road be- 
tween Khirbet el-‘Aqd (near Emmaus) and Jerusalem.” 

Coins Nos. 31-32 are both worn, and possibly burnt. One (No. 
31) is from Antioch and has a square countermark on the obverse, 
probably presenting LXII or XII. If this reading is correct, the coin 
is related to the Legio XII Fulminata, and should be dated no later 
than the early years of Hadrian.” The other coin is pierced and was 
probably in secondary use. Both coins seems to be related to the 
Roman army during c. 66-135 CE. 

The assumption that right before the attack on Jerusalem, a Ro- 
man camp was built at the site” is now supported by the numis- 
matic evidence. On the question how long Roman military activity 
here lasted after the subjugation of Jerusalem, the pottery and nu- 
mismatic data collide: The former seems to point to only a short 
period of time,” while the latter may indicate a longer period, until 
the Second Jewish Revolt. 


Summary 


The numismatic finds from Kiriath-jearim - together with evi- 
dence from the pottery, stamped handles, architecture (layout of 
the site), inscriptions and historical sources - contribute to better 
understanding of the detailed history of Kiriath-jearim and its sur- 
roundings in the Hellenistic and early Roman periods: 


- The site was probably abandoned around the time of the Baby- 
lonian destruction of Jerusalem. Since no sign of devastation 


century CE (R. Reich, “A Note on Coins from the First Jewish Revolt against Rome 
Discovered at Carnuntum, Austria”, Israel Numismatic Journal 17, 2010, p. 88-90). 

* For the most updated discussion and maps regarding Bar Kokhba coins from 
known findspots see G. Bijovsky, “The Coins from Khirbet Badd ‘Isa-Qiryat Sefer”, 
in Y. Magen, D.T. Ariel, G. Bijovsky, Y. Zionit and O. Sirkis (eds.), The Land of Benja- 
min, Jerusalem, 2004, p. 250 (243-300); H. Eshel and B. Zissu, The Bar Kokhba Revolt 
- The Archaeological Evidence, Jerusalem, 2020, p. 135-138. 

38 Howgego, 1985, op. cit. (above no. 9), p. 256. 

* Finkelstein et al., 2018, op. cit. (above n. 2), p. 63-65. 

“ Kirilov, forthcoming, op. cit. (above n. 11). 
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was traced in the excavations, one may assume that the popu- 
lation fled to Jerusalem before the arrival of the Babylonians. 
Sparse activity could have taken place here in the 4th century 
BCE. 

- Relatively strong activity in the early Hellenistic (Ptolemaic) 
period is documented by both the pottery and the coins, possi- 
bly dating to the late 3rd century BCE. 

- The site was probably abandoned in much of the 2nd century 
BCE. 

- Activity was significant again in the first half of the 1st century 
BCE and possibly declined for a while thereafter, in the later 
part of the century. 

- Strong activity - associated with the Roman army (the site was 
possibly a military camp) - is recorded in the second half of the 
1st century CE, especially in the years during and after the First 
Jewish Revolt. Activity could have continued until the Second 
Jewish Revolt, or disrupted after the First Revolt and resumed 
during the Second Revolt. 

- Following the Second Jewish Revolt the site was deserted for 
two centuries. A Roman imperial coin from the mid-4th century 
CE is the earliest coin from the post Bar Kokhba period activity 
at the site, which continued (as a monastery or church) 
throughout the Byzantine period. 


This record of Kiriath-jearim well-represents the stormy history of 
the area of Jerusalem and its vicinity in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. 
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Abstract. A comparison with Ginsburg’s largely inexact drawings of the Mesha and Siloam 
letterforms leads me to conclude that the drawings of Shapira’s manuscripts by Ginsburg 
and most other 1880s scholars are also unlikely to be facsimiles. Hence these drawings of 
the lost manuscripts are unsuited for confirming or denying authenticity. The sole excep- 
tion is the zigzag yod of The Graphic. The potential for genuineness of that yod has a 
soundness of its own: Taken at face value, the combined Samaria, Rehov and Haror com- 
parisons show this letter, hence the Shapira manuscripts at large, to be genuine. For if not, 
how could a forger in the 1880s foresee a letterform, the next attestation of which, at Sa- 
maria, lay three decades in the future? To be sure, excusing away The Graphic’s mean- 
dering yod as clumsy (Richelle), or incidental, or immaterial, is no option, as noted below; 
the clearly drawn form is too highly diagnostic to be unintended. 

Résumé. Une comparaison avec les dessins largement inexacts réalisés par Ginsburg des 
inscriptions de Mésha et de Siloé m’aménent à conclure que les dessins des manuscrits Sha- 
pira faits par Ginsburg et par d'autres spécialistes dans les années 1880 ne sont pas des 
facsimilés. Il en découle que ces dessins ne peuvent confirmer ou infirmer l'autenticité de 
ces manuscrits. La seule exception est le yod en forme de zigzag attesté dans The Graphic. 
Le potentiel d'authenticité de ce yod est à lui seul convaincant : la comparaison avec Sa- 
marie, Rehov et Haror montre que cette lettre, et donc les manuscrits Shapira dans leur 
ensemble, sont authentiques. Sinon, comment un faussaire des années 1880 aurait-il pu 
prédire une forme attestée seulement trois décennies plus tard à Samarie ? Ecarter ce yod 
sous prétexte qu'il serait maladroit (Richelle), incidentel ou immatériel est impossible : la 
forme clairement tracée est trop distinctive pour être involontaire. 


The book by Idan Dershowitz (2021) on the Shapira manuscripts 
reignited the controversy surrounding these lost leather strips. In 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 223-242. 
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a recent webinar that Daniel Stôkl organised (https://twit- 
ter.com/d_stoekl/status/1397159847133601792; June 2021), most 
participants, including Matthieu Richelle, one of the two epigra- 
phers present, came down on the side of a forgery. Only Der- 
showitz, Na’ama Pat-El (his co-author of the chapter on the linguis- 
tic profile) and I presented some of the potential there is for au- 
thenticity. 

In the absence of the originals or legible photographs thereof, 
it is difficult to reach a definitive palaeographical judgement on 
the authenticity of the Shapira manuscripts, and their dating if au- 
thentic. This is because a substantial part of the manuscripts was 
not drawn, and the few fragments that were (Fig. 1), cannot be 
considered facsimiles, as Dershowitz (2021: 28) has noted. I think 
of them rather as transliterations into an approximation of their 
alphabet, presumably what the specialists of the day saw in their 
minds’ eyes, influenced by the diverse alphabets they had worked 
with (note 4). The drawings of some letters may be more faithful 
than others, but this is of little value without the originals as con- 
trols. The same is also documented in the rather schematic letter- 
forms (Fig. 2) in Clermont-Ganneau’s drawing of the Mesha stele, 
largely adopted by Ginsburg, of which the original is of course 
available for comparison.’ And it is perhaps not a coincidence that 
the ancient West Semitic fonts of the Corpus Inscriptionum Semit- 
icarum were created about the same time and by the same people 
or their colleagues. Clearly, the fonts reflect the same attitude as 
the drawings. 

In light of the above, I think that debating the reliability of the 
various Shapira drawings misses the point. If they are not facsimi- 
les, they are unreliable by default. The drawing Dershowitz deemed 
best - the one published in The Graphic of 1883 (Fig. 3) - was done 
by a graphic artist apparently with no knowledge of ancient West 
Semitic writing, enhancing the input of their drawing as more ob- 
jective than those of Ginsburg and his colleagues. At the same time, 
the Graphic’s drawing displays a few mistakes deriving, so it seems, 


™“Ginsburg’s rendering of the Mesha Stele exhibits radically different paleog- 
raphy from the object itself, further calling into question the enterprise of under- 
taking a paleographic analysis on the basis of his drawings” (Dershowitz 2021: 30). 
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from faded letters or the artist’s understandable lack of palaeo- 

graphical expertise,’ yet the general impression it gives seems 

closer to ancient Hebrew letterforms than are all other drawings. 

Indeed, these differences indicate from yet another angle that the 

former are not facsimiles (more below). It is moreover this drawing 

that includes a single letterform (position 12), so unusual, so in- 
formative, that it shines through all the dimness just described, 
and contributes significantly to our evaluation of the manuscripts. 

The yod variant written with five or six zigs and zags in a single 
stroke was introduced to scholarship in 1883 when a single speci- 
men appeared in the Graphic’s drawing, but it was hardly noticed 
at the time. Only several decades later, when the Samaria ostraca 
were unearthed, did it become known that this variant in the 
Graphic’s drawing is an established form, born in cursive writing 
with pen and ink (Fig. 4).’ To the best of my understanding, this 
zigzag shape alone suffices to settle the authenticity of the manu- 
scripts. 

At the webinar Richelle (https://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=brrlKidifEl) invoked his latest arguments against genuineness, 
first and foremost of the zigzag yod. He maintained: 

1. That the scholars’ drawings of the 1880s reflect the writing on 
Shapira’s leather strips well enough to affirm their inauthentic- 
ity. 

2. That the draftsperson of The Graphic has drawn the zigzag yod 
clumsily in two stages rather than in one, and that this some- 
how affirms the inauthenticity of the manuscripts. 

3. That the zigzag yod in the draftsperson’s drawing is written 
next to a ‘classical’ yod, and that this contiguity somehow af- 
firms the inauthenticity of the manuscripts. 

4, That the cursive tick of a ‘classical’ yod in a seal (Fig. 5) is some- 
how relevant for the zigzag yod. 


None of these arguments, meant to militate against authenticity, 
leads to that result, however: 


? Note the resh in position 5 and mem in position 6. 

° Like several other letters - alep, zayin, sade etc. - the yod may, or may not, 
have possessed an added tick, likewise cursive in origin, in both the ‘classical’ and 
zigzag variants. 
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1. Richelle’s repeated assertion, following Lemaire, that the draw- 
ings have palaeographical significance as facsimiles seems to 
me problematic, as noted. Without the original documents used 
as controls, how could one decide which letterforms are drawn 
more reliably than others? In reality such a situation amounts 
to a sweeping “unreliable”.* Only the Graphic’s drawings, which 
resemble ancient Hebrew writing much more, could be reliable, 
whereas the other drawings testify to the lesser interest of Gins- 
burg and his colleagues in the precise letterforms. That no zig- 
zag yods appear in these drawings may further strengthen their 
(the drawings’) understanding as approximations rather than 
as facsimiles. 

2. The main phenomenon to consider for the Graphic’s zigzag yod 
is that, alongside the ‘classic’ form (either with cursive tick or 
without), the Shapira fragments display a meandering variant 
executed continuously. While it is possible that the blob-shaped 
Graphic’s ticks were inexactly drawn (compare note 2), the over- 
all zigzag form of the letter is instantly recognizable, as noted. 
And if one asks, why should the draftsperson draw two contig- 
uous yods, one ‘classical’, the other zigzag shaped, the obvious 
answer is that they drew the forms written there.’ Claiming this 
form to be a result of the draftsperson’s clumsiness instead 
(Richelle) is an insult that the artist does not deserve. Evidently, 
clumsiness does not characterize the work of the Graphic’s 
draftsperson but quite the opposite: an eye for form. Regretta- 
bly, non-palaeographers taking part in the webinar may not 
have had the awareness to ask themselves an obvious question: 


“The potpourri of the drawings’ letterforms may have been assembled from 
a number of sources. Some could be influenced by late texts, such as coins of the 
first and second Jewish revolts (Fig. 6) - note for instance the numerous mems in 
the Shapira drawings with heads consisting of two adjacent semicircles. To Le- 
maire (quoted in Dershowitz 2021: 28) and Richelle (herein) this meant somehow 
that the drawings were facsimiles of the leather strips, the latter being forgeries. 
For a rejection of this notion see main text, with a quotation from Dershowitz on 
Mesha in note 1. 

‘Indeed, most drawings, done or supervised by scholars with prior 
knowledge, reproduced just ‘classical’, expected yod forms; only the ‘naive’ drafts- 
person drew this one form differently as a zigzag, perhaps because they had no 
notion that it was the same letter as the one to its left. 
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how could one ‘classical’ yod among two be transformed into a 
continuous zigzag by clumsiness? It could not. The majority of 
the letters drawn in Fig. 3 match ancient Hebrew writing in ink 
better than do the other drawings. Indeed, no forger, nor the 
draftsperson, could have dreamed up a zigzag yod c 1880, if the 
first following specimens, in the Samaria ostraca, were un- 
earthed in 1910. 

3. How does Richelle’s mystification regarding the two different 
adjacent yods relate to the question of authenticity? It surely 
does not: Come to think of it, this variance would be more diffi- 
cult to understand in a forgery than in an ancient text. For how 
could a forger sneak in a form of yod no one knew at the time, 
next to a known one? 

4. The classical yod with cursive tick in Levy’s seal is likewise be- 
side the point. Again, non-specialists taking part in the webinar 
stood the risk of misunderstanding Richelle to the effect that 
Levy’s yod is zigzag-shaped and was known since 1869, i.e. be- 
fore Shapira, which is definitely not the case. Indeed, after the 
webinar was over, two perplexed participants hastened to con- 
tact me for a clarification. 


To cut a long story short, if a reasoning against authenticity, that I 
missed, exists, it is not to be found among Richelle’s arguments. 
Returning to the zigzag yods, another example - five strokes 
without cursive tick - forms part of a text incised on a jar, un- 
earthed at Tel Rehov, Stratum IV, of the ninth century (Fig. 7). Yet 
another candidate was incised on a jar (Fig. 8) from Tel Haror, Level 
G3 (Oren 1993: 583-584), a level destroyed at the end of the Iron 
Age, a point in time most recently considered to be the late eighth 
century (email from Professor Eliezer Oren, 2 August 2021). The 
Haror letter comprises six zigs and zags, of which the third is 
nearly vestigial, and the sixth constitutes a substantial cursive tick, 
similar to the same device in the Phoenician-style lamed of the in- 
scription. Unlike the Shapira and Samaria specimens, whose read- 
ing as yods is guaranteed by our understanding of their inscrip- 
tions, there is no obvious translation of the brief Rehov and Haror 
texts (Fig. 9), with the consequence that the relevant signs could 
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alternatively be hieratic numerals. Ahituv, Mazar and Yardeni,‘ and 
Wimmer,’ all preferred a yod for Rehov, a reasonable but not defin- 
itive conclusion. Wimmer (2008: 140) was of the same opinion for 
Haror.’ 

The continuous zigzag yod in excavated inscriptions - Samaria 
and probably Rehov and Haror - is known from the eighth century 
and probably also the ninth. This is too little to allow the dating of 
the Shapira manuscripts on the basis of the letterforms alone. It 
should rather be supported by expert opinions on the linguistic 
and literary-critical datings. 


Conclusions 


A comparison with Ginsburg’s largely inexact drawings of Mesha 
and Siloam leads me to conclude, contrary to Richelle, that the 
drawings of Shapira’s manuscripts by Ginsburg and most other 
1880s scholars are also unlikely to be facsimiles. Hence they are un- 
suited for confirming or denying authenticity. The sole exception 
is the zigzag yod of The Graphic. 

Unlike the tricky issue of dating the Shapira manuscripts by 
their letterforms only, avoided herein, the palaeographical poten- 
tial for genuineness of the zigzag yod has a soundness of its own: 


€ “One possibility, advanced by Ada Yardeni, is to read this letter as a variation 
of the letter *. In this case, the slanted line crossed by a horizontal line that is 
typical of this letter appears here as a zigzag. An alternative explanation is to see 
this as the numeral six in Egyptian Hieratic, which has a similar shape.... However, 
its position in the middle of the inscription does not make much sense. If the 
fourth letter is indeed a, then the word should be read *pw...” (Ahituv and Mazar 
2014: 44-45). 

7 “If a hieratic numeral is sought, 70, at a pinch, might come into question. ... 
We would like to admit this possibility as well, if with great reservation, as sucha 
reading too does not lead to a clearly intelligible context. ... Reading a letter (yod?) 
here still seems, with Mazar, the most plausible pick” (Wimmer 2008: 141). 

8 See also Finkelstein and Sass in Press: note 58; Sass in press: figs. 8-9, on the 
zigzag yod and on our preference of G. Reisner and I. Kaufman’s observations on 
Samaria compared to Rollston’s. Lemaire, too (1973: 49), observed this zigzag yod. 

° Yod was also A. Lemaire’s choice for both the Rehov and Haror signs (corre- 
spondence in May 2020). Pottorf (2017: 187-192), discussed the Haror inscription, 
but not the sign in question. 
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Taken at face value, the combined Samaria, Rehov and Haror evi- 
dence (even Samaria alone) shows that the Shapira manuscripts 
are genuine. For if not, how could a forger in the 1880s foresee a 
letterform, the first specimens of which would only be unearthed 
three decades later? To be sure, excusing away the Graphic’s mean- 
dering yod as incidental, or clumsy (Richelle), or immaterial, is no 
option, as already noted; the clearly drawn letterform is too highly 
diagnostic to be unintended. 

Barring a rediscovery of the original leather strips, Dershowitz’s 
study is potentially the best means for moving forward: If the man- 
uscripts display features that scholarship had not yet identified in 
Shapira’s day, he maintains, then how could a contemporary forger 
have invented these features? I was hoping that addressing this 
major issue would be the central contribution of our webinar but, 
disappointingly, it was mostly glossed over. Hardly anyone seemed 
interested in it. 

Is this because too much of the current biblical research risks 
being disrupted if the manuscripts turn out to be genuine? Indeed, 
Iam afraid that not many colleagues will follow me in founding the 
authenticity of the Shapira manuscripts on a single letterform, no 
matter how diagnostic or how informative. By the same token, will 
Dershowitz and Pat-El be able to win over skeptics with a demon- 
stration that some of the linguistic and text-critical features (be- 
yond my own expertise) must be authentic, again because certain 
problematics of these features were only comprehended in schol- 
arship after the 1880s? Thus far they seem largely to have been un- 
successful. 

If two sets of evidence seem to contradict one another, one of 
them probably is misunderstood. But which? 


Postscript 7.8.2021 


After submitting my manuscript to the editors, Matthieu Richelle 
and I continued our exchange on the Shapira manuscripts, in 
which Richelle presented new arguments he considers supportive 
of the manuscripts’ inauthenticity. 
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Reliability of the letter charts. Richelle maintains that Gins- 
burg’s unpublished letter chart (Fig. 10) is practically identical to 
Guthe’s (Fig. 1d), that this indicates that the forms in both charts 
are facsimiles, and that all this proves the inauthenticity of 
Shapira’s manuscripts. Idan Dershowitz sent me Ginsburg’s chart 
in April but as I found at the time that it added no new data on 
authenticity, I forgot all about it until Richelle mentioned it in July. 
Again, how can Richelle maintain that the two charts are nearly 
identical and somehow establish the forgery theory? (The forms 
not readily accounted for elsewhere, become “abnormal... devia- 
tions...” in his appraisal, hence forgeries by implication, same as 
Clermont-Ganneau pronouncing Elibaal’s Byblos text a forgery in 
1910 because its trident kap was unattested before [see Dussaud, 
Syria 1948: 48]. Why has Richelle not at least acknowledged that it 
is unknown whether the manuscripts are modern or ancient?) The 
charts are far from being identical, nor do they contribute to the 
authenticity debate: The overlap is clearest in the intriguing forms 
of zayin, and above all kap, indicating that in these specific cases, 
and possibly a few more, the two men copied fairly accurately what 
they saw on the strips, as Richelle noted. But this is the exception, 
the rule being just the opposite: In most cases-’bgdhwhtyspq 
etc., Guthe’s forms are generally simpler, and predominantly rec- 
tilinear, Ginsburg’s often excessively curvy. In the majority of the 
letters, the two men apparently drew the same forms differently - 
each according to his own heart, leaving us in the dark as to which 
are the reliable forms. Was the plainer Guthe the more accurate of 
the two? It may well be, but in the absence of the originals, Gins- 
burg enjoys the benefit of the doubt. 

“Ligatures”. Remarkably, each of the two men added a column 
for touching letters, both calling them ligatures, even though not 
written in a single stroke of the pen, as ligatures often go. For Rich- 
elle their very existence clinches the forgery theory. I cannot see 
how: In ink inscriptions, such features are fairly common, what 
Ada Yardeni would label ‘semi-ligatures’ - letters touching (else- 
where also crossing), a calligraphic device, subsequently uncov- 
ered quite often (e.g., bet-he in Ajrud 3.9, mem-resh at Ajrud - too 
frequent to be dismissed as unplanned, and probably also at Sa- 
maria). Surely it cannot be claimed that touching letters indicate 
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the falseness of Shapira’s manuscripts. On the contrary: if any- 
thing, such a feature may signal genuineness. Moreover, remem- 
bering how Ginsburg exploited Clermont-Ganneau’s Mesha draw- 
ing (I learned this from Richelle!), had he also taken advantage of 
Guthe’s chart (published in August 1883) to inspire his own chart, 
apparently finalized in September? Given the “ligature” column 
repeated in both charts, but with different pairs of letters, this is 
not impossible, yet there is no proof. 

Siloam. How could Richelle in his email dismiss all pre-1890 cop- 
ies as “terrible”? Even though he may not have used it, Ginsburg in 
1883 likely knew of Conder and Mantell’s copy published in 1881, 
which is not bad at all - made from a paper squeeze. (See Conder’s 
description of checking the squeeze letter by letter in different 
lighting, then collating it letter by letter against the original in the 
tunnel entrance - PEFQS 13.4, 285ff.). Moreover, yet again I see no 
bearing of Richelle’s Siloam observation on evaluating the authen- 
ticity of Shapira’s manuscripts. 
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Fig. 13. Ginsburg’s sketch (above) of Fragment E (V*) and drawing as it appeared in The 
Atheneum 2915 (below). Note especially the different representations of the penultimate line 
of column 3. Sketch by permission of the British Library (Ms. Add. 41294). 


Fig. 1a. Drawings of the Shapira texts (Dershowitz 2021) 
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Fig. 14. Drawing of Fragment E (V*) prepared by Dangerfield Lithography (London, 1883), in consultation with Ginsburg. By permission of the British 
Library (Ms. Add. 41294). 


Fig. 1b. Drawings of the Shapira texts (Dershowitz 2021: 23) 


Fig. 15. Drawing of Fragment E (V*) prepared by Dangerfield Lithography (London, 1883), in consultation with Ginsburg. By permission of the British 
Library (Ms, Add, 41294), 


Fig. 1c. Drawings of the Shapira texts (Dershowitz 2021: 24) 
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Fig. 17. Table by Guthe of letterforms in Fragments D and E (V°). 


Fig. 1d. Letter-charts of the Shapira texts (Dershowitz 2021: 26) 
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Au sixième de sa dimension. — (Destinée au musée du Louvre.) 
(Voir la traduction. page 27 


Fig. 2a. Drawing of the Mesha stele (Clermont-Ganneau 1873: 28) 
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Fig. 2b. Drawing of the Mesha stele (Ginsburg 1871: unnumb. fig. follow- 
ing p. 9 [table of contents]) 
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Fig. 3. The Graphic 1883, Sample drawing (Dershowitz 2021: 32, aug- 
mented by B. Sass) 


Fig. 4a. Samaria ostracon 15 (Harvard expedition negative) 
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Fig. 4b. Samaria ostracon 15 (Samaria 1: 239) 
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Fig. 5. Seal inscribed in Hebrew ISyw bn ywqm (left: Levy 1869: 54-55, pl. 
II: 7a; right: WSS 316) 
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Fig. 6. 1860s letter chart (Madden 1864: p. X) 
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Fig. 7. Rehov jar and its inscription (Ahituv and Mazar 2014: 195) 
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Fee ta ae wip nait et 
Fig. 8. Haror jar 16937 (top: whole; bottom: inscription. Photos by Alter 
Fogel, courtesy Tel Haror Expedition, Ben-Gurion University of the 

Negev) 
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Shapira Samaria Rehov Haror 


Fig. 9. Zigzag yods (Shapira from Fig. 3; Samaria from Fig. 4; Rehov from 
Fig. 7; Haror after Fig. 8 by B. Sass). 
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Fig. 10. Ginsburg's unpublished letter chart (provided by I. Dershowitz, 
courtesy The British Library) 


The Shapira Strips in Light of 
Paleography: Six Impossible Things 
Before Breakfast 


Matthieu Richelle 
Université catholique de Louvain 


Résumé. Cet article revient sur les aspects paléographiques des « Shapira scrolls », ou plus 
précisément « Shapira strips », qui avaient été déclarés faux en 1883 par Charles Clermont- 
Ganneau, Christian Ginsburg et d'autres chercheurs. Dans des publications récentes, Idan 
Dershowitz minimise la pertinence de la paléographie pour discuter de l'authenticité de ces 
documents. On montre ici que l’ensemble des témoignages disponibles, notamment les ta- 
bleaux paléographiques faits à l'époque, se recoupe suffisamment pour établir que l'écri- 
ture des « Shapira strips » est problématique, qu'elle ne correspond à aucune époque de 
l’histoire du paléo-hébreu, et que ses anomalies étaient déjà présentes sur certains des 
Moabitica, ces faux grossiers vendus par Shapira. 


Incredible things happen in life. Forgotten records of the great 
John Coltrane resurfaced, decades after his death.’ An earlier ver- 
sion of Marcel Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu was found ina 
safe a couple of years ago and published this year.’ In biblical stud- 
ies, the Dead Sea Scrolls constitute the paramount example of an 
unexpected, astounding discovery. Now, in an article’ and a book,* 


1 Both Directions at Once: The Lost Album, recorded in 1963 and released by Im- 
pulse! in 2018. 

? M. Proust, Les soixante-quinze feuillets (Paris: Gallimard, 2021). For a review in 
English, see https://www.the-tls.co.uk/articles/les-soixante-quinze-feuillets- 
marcel-proust-review-marion-schmid/. 

° I. Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses: New Evidence on the Shapira Deu- 
teronomy Fragments,” ZAW 133 (2021): 1-22. 

“I, Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses: A Proto-Biblical Book (FAT 145; Tü- 
bingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2021). Another book published two weeks later, and writ- 
ten independently, calls for a re-examination of the case: R. K. Nichols, The Moses 
Scroll (Saint Francisville: Horeb Press, 2021). It contains a fascinating account of 
the dramatic story that unfolded in 1883. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 243-294. 
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Idan Dershowitz defends the authenticity of the famous, or infa- 
mous, Shapira strips, unprovenanced documents which surfaced in 
the late 19™ century but were then regarded as forgeries, and are 
now lost. If he is right, then we are talking of nothing less than two 
copies of a proto-Deuteronomy which Dershowitz calls “the Vale- 
diction of Moses,” or “V.” The scholarly community should be 
grateful to Dershowitz for rediscovering papers belonging to 
Shapira, for producing a critical edition of V and for highlighting a 
number of textual and linguistic features of this text (with the help 
of another scholar, Na’ama Pat-El, for this latter aspect). That said, 
epigraphers are used to examining sensational documents that 
prove to be more or less ingenious fakes. Reading about the long 
history of the innumerable forged texts that have duped scholars 
throughout centuries,’ including in recent years,’ is a sobering ex- 
ercise. Shapira himself sold hundreds of forged inscriptions, nota- 
bly the Moabitica.’ The least that can be said is that caution should 
be exercised. 

At Dershowitz’s instigation, a conference about the Shapira 
strips was organized at Harvard Law School in 2019. Then, in the 
wake of his publications, the text of Shapira strips was again sub- 
jected to scientific scrutiny, in online and printed publications, as 
well as during a webinar organized by Daniel Stoekl Ben Ezra on 
June 10, 2021.’ Important, in fact damning, linguistic problems in 
the text V were pointed out by B. Suchard,” R. Hendel“ and 


5 A. Grafton, Forgers and Critics: Creativity and Duplicity in Western Scholarship 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2019’). 

€ See e.g. A. Sabar, Veritas: A Harvard Professor, A Con-Man, and the Gospel of Jesus’s 
Wife (New York: Doubleday, 2020). 

7 M. Heide, “The Moabitica and their Aftermath,” in New Inscriptions and Seals 
Relating to the Biblical World, edited by Meir Lubetski (Atlanta: SBL, 2012), 193-241. 

ê Including a previous version of this article, which I uploaded to aca- 
demia.edu on May 13, 2021. 

° This webinar was recorded and can be watched at https://www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=brrlKidifEl. 

B, D. Suchard, “A valediction to Moses W. Shapira’s Deuteronomy docu- 
ment,” forthcoming in BiOr. 

1R, Hendel, “Notes on the Orthography of the Shapira Manuscripts: The 
Forger’s Marks,” ZAW 133 (2021): 225-30. 
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R. Holmstedt.” (Dershowitz himself had noted in his book that its 
language does not correspond to a previously attested dialect.”) 
Stoekl Ben Ezra demonstrated that there is no parallel in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls and more generally in Hebrew manuscripts to the 
creases that appear on the strips.“ The exegetical arguments put 
forward by Dershowitz to the effect that V was a proto-Deuteron- 
omy were convincingly refuted by Benjamin Suchard,” Jeffrey 
Stackert,’® and Konrad Schmid.” 

What about the paleography? Although the strips are lost and 
the available photographs are useless because the leather was too 
dark, we do have various sources of evidence about the script, since 
drawings and paleographical tables were made by several people 
in 1883. André Lemaire * and Christopher Rollston” reached the 
same conclusion: the script is indicative of forgeries. The reliability 
and significance of this evidence was, however, minimized by Der- 
showitz in his publications, and by Benjamin Sass during the webi- 
nar,” with the exception of respectively two and one letters drawn 
by an artist. The present article examines afresh the various pieces 
of evidence about the paleography of the strips, shows that these 
elements converge in a way that establishes their own reliability, 
so that we have a reasonably good idea of the script of the docu- 
ments. It also demonstrates that this script is problematic in three 
respects (a set of anomalous letterforms, the wrong stance for a 


7R. Holmstedt, “Linguistics”, paper given during the webinar on June 10, 
2021. 

8 In an excursus written together with N. Pat-El, in The Valediction of Moses, 
96-130, esp. 96, 130. 

1 The only possible parallel he found was on an Etruscan document. 

* Suchard, “A valediction.” 

1€ “Literary Observations on Shapira Deuteronomy and Idan Dershowitz’s The 
Valediction of Moses,” paper given during the webinar on June 10, 2021. 

1 “Is V a Literary Precursor to Deuteronomy?,” paper given during the webi- 
nar on June 10, 2021. 

18 A, Lemaire, “Paleography’s Verdict: They’re Fakes!”, BAR 23.3 (1997): 36-39. 

C, A. Rollston, “Deja Vu all over Again: The Antiquities Market, the Shapira 
Strips, Menahem Mansoor, and Idan Dershowitz,” http://www.rollstonepigra- 
phy.com/?p=896. 

*°B, Sass, “A Note on Paleography,” paper given during the webinar on June 
10, 2021. 
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number of letters, and the presence of ligatures), that the same 
problems are already found in the Moabitica, and that the strips 
are fakes, probably made by the same circle of people who forged 
the Moabitica.” 


1. Methodology 


First of all, a word about methodology seems in order. Dershowitz’s 
main conclusion about the use of paleography is as follows: 


While paleographic analysis can be essential for the purposes of 
authentication and dating, this is not the case for the Shapira manu- 
scripts, considering that the original objects are lost. We do not have 
a single photograph of the manuscripts in which text is discernible, 
and we have seen that Ginsburg’s drawings are unreliable and mutu- 
ally contradictory.” 


He is careful enough to write that paleographical analysis is not 
“essential for the purposes of authentication and dating”, which is 
not the same as to say that it has no value. Yet in practice, he does 
not make anything of the paleographical data except for a few re- 
marks on two letters (more on this later); he works as if he had carte 
blanche to proceed unimpeded by paleographical objections. But of 


*T am grateful to Ronald Hendel, Christopher Rollston, Andrew Burlingame, 
André Lemaire, and Matthew Hamilton for reading an earlier version of this paper 
and making helpful comments. I also benefited from discussions with Idan Der- 
showitz, Benjamin Suchard, Harald Samuel, Michael Press, Benjamin Sass, Mi- 
chael Langlois and Ross Nichols. While the work of “Shapiramaniacs” is some- 
times ignored by scholars, they often have a better knowledge of the historical 
circumstances and sources from the 19° c.; I truly appreciate the generosity of 
Hamilton and Nichols, who shared with me some of their knowledge and sources, 
as they do for scholars, whether the latter believe the strips are genuine or not. I 
warmly thank them. Finally, I am grateful to my wife, Sarah, for checking the Eng- 
lish of this article. 

Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 31. 
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course, this is not how most epigraphers, used to dealing with for- 
geries, see things.” In their eyes, when dealing with a document 
that (a) is unprovenanced, (b) is now lost and therefore escapes any 
possible physical dating and chemical tests, (c) was offered for one 
million pounds by a man who had already sold hundreds of forger- 
ies,” the least that can be said is that the burden of the proof lies 
on the shoulders of anyone who would argue in favor ofits authen- 
ticity. And the threshold of proof is very high. 

But if a scholar wants to argue in favor of the authenticity of the 
documents while adding to all that precedes that (d) we cannot re- 
ally assess the paleography of the document, i.e. we do not have 
much idea of the script (except for two letters), then it means that 
we are completely in the dark. This is not a better situation, it is 
worse; it is a non-starter. If, more cautiously, as Dershowitz does, a 
scholar (d’) does not deny all value to paleographical analysis but 
dispenses himself from taking it into account except for two let- 
ters, then it is very difficult to see how his demonstration could be 
regarded as satisfactory by epigraphers. Proceeding in such a fash- 
ion is de facto proceeding outside the boundaries of what is scien- 
tifically admissible in the eyes of most specialists of the Old Hebrew 
script. 

It should also be noted that the discussion is excessively simpli- 
fied in VM,” in several respects. Regarding the alleged provenance, 


* For methodological caveats, see various articles written by C. A. Rollston, 
notably “Non-Provenanced Epigraphs I: Pillaged Antiquities, Northwest Semitic 
Forgeries, and Protocols for Laboratory Tests,” Maarav 10 (2003): 135-93. 

** According to some accounts, Shapira also sold a forged leather scroll of the 
Book of Numbers, which had been artificially colored in dark brown (see C. Adler, 
“Remarks on the Shapira Hebrew Roll, deposited in the Rush Library at Philadel- 
phia,” Transactions of the American Philological Association (1869-1896) 15 [1884]: xli; 
Isaac H. Hall, “On a Shapira Roll in Philadelphia,” JAOS 11 [1885]: cxc-cxi; O. K. 
Rabinowicz, “The Shapira Scroll: A Ninetenth-Century Forgery,” JQR 56 [1956]: 9- 
10; C. Tigay, The Lost Book of Moses [New York: HarperCollins, 2016], 306-308). That 
said, Matthew Hamilton has found possible explanations for the anomalies of this 
scroll noted by scholars in the 19" c. (personal communication), and this case 
probably needs reconsideration. 

3 Most of the contents of Dershowitz’s article are included in his book, but the 
article still contains some other remarks on paleography. For the sake of com- 
modity, I will refer to the combined works as VM. 
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Dershowitz builds an argument on the fact that the strips suppos- 
edly came from caves, like the Dead Sea Scrolls discovered much 
later” - but so did some Moabitica.” With regard to Shapira’s sin- 
cerity in the affair, the fact that he made a correction to his own 
transcription of V (in papers that Dershowitz had the merit of dis- 
covering) is not an absolute proof that he himself believed they 
were authentic.” Pretending not to be able to decipher and under- 
stand a text that one has forged is a well-known trick used to lure 
scholars.” A trick that Shapira seems to have used himself in 1872 
when he sent the reproduction of an inscription to Albert Socin. 
Above the “original” text, he had written a Hebrew transcription 
with a question mark after a word and a superlinear tet written 
above a taw, as if he had hesitations. In fact, the transcription was 
entirely bogus: the text was a copy of an inscription already sold to 
a certain Henry Lumley, the previous year, as a document from the 
time of Moses, whereas it was actually a copy of a funerary Naba- 
tean inscription.” (At that time, forgers sometimes made several 
copies of the same inscription to sell to different people).” Even 


2% Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 94. 

°7 FE. F, Kautzsch and A. Socin, Die Aechtheit der Moabitischen Alterthiimer Geprüft 
(Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner, 1876), 42. 

* As already noted by Suchard, “A valediction.” 

* Even recently, according to Sabar, Veritas. 

*° Enthousiastic, H. Lumley announced his “finding” in a letter to the Times, 
then sent another letter to retract himself (“New Moabite Stone,” The Times, Jan- 
uary 26, 1872, p. 6; “The Last New Moabite Stone,” The Times, January 27, 1872, p. 8; 
I owe these references to R. Hendel). The alleged translation was: “We drove them 
away - the people of Ar Moab at the marsh ground, there they made a thankoffer- 
ing to God their King, and Jeshurun rejoiced, as also Moses their leader.” Socin 
reproduces Shapira’s annotation as follows: 

i) 
Dan anwar naw (PIIR we DDN TIR an wy AAW NADA ANA PT WT 

See A. Socin, “Uber Inschriftenfalschungen,” ZDMG 27 (1873), 133-34 and fig. 
I. The original Nabatean inscription had been studied in M. A. Levy, “Eine neue 
nabatäische Inschrift aus Ammonitis,” ZDMG 25 (1871): 429-34 (and the figure pre- 
ceding the article). This is inscription no. 195 in Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 
I, vol. 1 (Paris: Klincksieck, 1889), 217. 

*! They even made copies of genuine inscriptions and tried to sell them as 
originals, see for instance the case of the stele prohibiting access to the Temple 
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the concerns that Shapira raised regarding the authenticity of the 
strips in a letter to Hermann Strack” might have been a way to 
sound honest and cautious, especially after the Moabitica fiasco. It 
is still possible that in the case of the strips, Shapira was sincere, as 
he claimed to be in the case of the Moabitica (he said he had been 
duped by Salim al-Kari), but this should not be taken as given.” 
Finally, because Dershowitz thinks that Shapira sincerely be- 
lieved in the authenticity of the strips, and because Shapira said he 
had acquired them from Bedouins for a small sum, Dershowitz ar- 
gues that no clear motive can be found for their creation if they 
were forgeries. Neither money nor fame could have motivated the 
supposed anonymous “mastermind” who fabricated them.” How- 
ever, leaving aside the fact that we are not obliged to believe 
Shapira’s account, a number of other motives can lead forgers to 
create a text, as Rollston notes.” Some of the first scholars to re- 
flect on the strips were struck by the fact that the text was free of 
problems highlighted by biblical criticism in the traditional ver- 
sion of Deuteronomy (especially some confusions in the itinerary 
of the Hebrews), a fact pointed out by Shapira himself.” The strips, 
written in a seemingly archaic script, with some resemblance to 
that of the 9™ century Moabite stone, gave the impression that a 
version of Deuteronomy already existed before the 7" century. This 
seemed to contradict the documentary hypothesis in the form put 


to Gentiles, which was reproduced by M. Boulos (C. Clermont-Ganneau, Les fraudes 
archéologiques en Palestine [Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1885], 39-48.) 

* This letter is dated May 9, 1883. A transcription is available on Ross Nichol’s 
academia.edu page and on his blog: https://themosesscroll.com/moses-shapiras- 
9-may-1883-letter-to-hermann-strack/. 

#1 would add that whether innocent or guilty, his fate and the consequences 
for his family are heartbreaking. Even though his daughter’s novel is not designed 
to be purely autobiographical, it witnesses the sufferings of Shapira’s family. The 
French edition has recently been republished: M. Harry, La petite fille de Jérusalem 
(Paris: Éditions des Malassis, 2016). If we believe her account, her father was sin- 
cere in this affair, but the testimony of a relative on this point cannot be relied 
upon, as it is, naturally, biased, and she might have wanted to vindicate him. 

# Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 39-40. 

3 Rollston, “Non-Provenanced Epigraphs I,” 191-92. 

°° See the account by Nichols, The Moses Scroll, 63-68. 
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forward by Julius Wellhausen, which had just provoked strong re- 
actions in many religious circles.” So a (possibly religious) motiva- 
tion linked to the contemporary discussion on biblical criticism 
should be considered. 


2. The evidence 


Now let us take stock of what we have in terms of sources for the 

paleography of the Shapira strips: 

(1) drawings of the strips made under the supervision of Christian 
Ginsburg;* 

(2) a paleographical chart made by Ginsburg (or an assistant of his); 
it was part of the dossier that the British Library (BL) intended 
to, but for unknown reasons did not, publish” (Figure 2); 

(3) a paleographical chart made by Hermann Guthe“ (Figure 1); 

(4) a drawing of a column and a drawing of a sequence of characters 
in The Graphic, made by an unknown illustrator; 

(5) a drawing of a column in the Ilustrated London News, with unfor- 
tunately only a few legible characters. 


37 See P, Kyle McCarter Jr, “Why All the Fuss?,” BAR 23.3 (1997): 40. 

38 Some of them are published in Dershowitz’s publications and are also avail- 
able at https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Shapira_ Scroll. 

It is part of a file entitled “Reports by Dr Rieu”, which also contains a note 
saying that a committee on October 13‘, 1883, decided to publish, as soon as pos- 
sible, “the report of Dr Ginsburg, with text, translation and notes;” this report was 
to include a “comparative table of letters” in addition to the “facsimiles.” It is also 
written that “proof-sheets of the publication were before the Board” and “the 
Trustees approved.” However, the publication of the chart did not happen. The 
version of the paleographical chart that is included in the file was prepared by 
Dangerfield lithographs. 

““Hermann Guthe, Fragmente einer Lederhandschrift enthaltend Mose’s letzte 
Worte an die Kinder Israel, mitgeteilt und gepriift von Hermann Guthe (Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1883), chart at the end of the book. An English translation of 
this book is available at R. Nichols’s academia.edu page. 

“He or she signed with initials at the bottom left of the page, although it does 
not seem possible to identify him or her. The drawing served to illustrate an arti- 
cle written by Boscawen in the same issue of the journal (I thank M. Hamilton for 
pointing this out to me). 
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Here is what Dershowitz makes of this evidence: 

(1) He quotes André Lemaire noting serious paleographical prob- 
lems in a drawing made under the supervision of Ginsburg. Der- 
showitz agrees that these are problematic, but he discredits the 
reliability of Ginsburg’s drawings. 

(2) Dershowitz did not include nor mention the BL paleographical 
chart in his publications.” It is published here for the first time 
(see Figure 2, columns under the name “manuscript”).” 

(3) Surprisingly, or perhaps not, Dershowitz’s publications do not 
contain any real argument against Guthe’s chart of letterforms. 
The only possible criticism is contained in the following sen- 
tences: 


Ginsburg and Guthe were well versed in the paleographic curricu- 
lum of their generation, and that knowledge appears to have influ- 
enced how they saw and represented the script of the Shapira manu- 
scripts. Illiterate artists, on the other hand, are largely immune to 
such pattern-recognition hazards.” 


At the same time, Dershowitz writes that “Guthe’s descriptions and 
discussion of the letterforms are considerably more useful than 
Ginsburg’s drawings, for example, although they too cannot be 
taken at face value.”* Nevertheless, how useful Guthe’s paleo- 
graphical descriptions and discussions exactly are, what precise 
limitations they bear, we are not told. His letterforms chart is, in 
practice, ignored. 


“He orally mentioned it during the webinar organized by Daniel Stoekl Ben 
Ezra on June 10", 2021. The next day, at my request, he kindly sent it to me, for 
which I am grateful. 

“With permission from the British Library Corporate Archive. It is almost 
simultaneously published in a popular article co-written with R. Hendel, to ap- 
pear in BAR (2021). I am most grateful to Katie Espley, from the British Library, for 
her help in getting the permission to publish this chart. Unfortunately, the page 
was not completely flat when the image provided to me was taken. When editing 
this article, M. Langlois was able to correct this aspect of the chart for the relevant 
columns in Figure 2 (I thank him for his help). 

“ Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses,” 15. 

“’ Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 31. 
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(4) and (5) We read in Dershowitz’s book: “Most il[l]uminating of 
all are the naive drawings prepared by artists who were not lit- 
erate in Paleo-Hebrew, which have been largely overlooked.”*° 
In my view, such drawings have their own shortcomings, but I 
agree that they should be examined too.” Yet the only use he 
makes of them concerns two letters, he and yod. 


In a word, as already announced, Dershowitz leaves aside virtually 
all of the evidence. Sass, for his part, disregards all the material left 
by the scholars who examined the strips.* We are left with the ver- 
tiginous idea that all the paleographical data assembled by these 
scholars - even the paleographical charts - are useless, whereas a 
few letters copied by an artist are valuable. He does not use all of 
the latter, however (some are obviously problematic): just the one, 
a special yod, that he believes supports the case for authenticity. 

This somewhat selective use of evidence is based on arguments 
that are, in my view, flawed, although Dershowitz and Sass help- 
fully point out some limits of the drawings. That said, since the 
document ostensibly made by Ginsburg for the sake of paleograph- 
ical analysis is his chart, the drawings are of secondary importance; 
moreover, the two letterform charts already constitute a sufficient 
basis for the paleographical analysis. As a matter of fact, none of 
my conclusions will be based on a letterform that is attested solely 
on the drawings. So, to keep this article from being excessively 
long, I will discuss the reliability of the drawings in an Appendix, 
and confine myself to discussing the reliability of the charts in the 
next section. Afterwards I will discuss the script in more details, 
beginning with the few letters discussed by Dershowitz and Sass 
(sections 4 and 5), then enlarging the scope to other letters (section 
6). 


“ Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses,” 15. 

‘ An interesting aspect of the sequence of letters at the top of the illustration 
in The Graphic is that the artist seems to have reproduced the thin and thick 
strokes of some characters. However, in anumber of cases, the variations in thick- 
ness do not reflect the normal ductus of Old Hebrew scribes, In addition, the same 
illustrator seems to have drawn thin and thick strokes when reproducing some 
letters from the Moabite Stone, which is not an ink inscription (same illustration, 
bottom left). 

“8 Sass, “A Note on Paleography.” 
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3. On the reliability of the paleographical 
charts 


The remark by Dershowitz and Sass that may concern the paleo- 
graphical charts is that scholars are liable to pattern-recognition 
hazards. However, to note that scholars are sometimes uncon- 
sciously influenced by their previous knowledge of paleography 
when they visually analyze a letterform in a new document, 
and/or when they draw it, is one thing. To argue that this marginal 
problem nullifies their work is quite another - an extravagant 
claim indeed, especially when it concerns paleographical charts, 
the aim of which is, by definition, to record the letterforms as they 
appear on a document. With the same argument, one could argue 
that the more experienced a paleographer is, the less reliable his 
drawings and paleographical analyzes are! In the case of Shapira 
strips, the risk of pattern-recognition hazards was minimized by 
the fact that every letter in the alphabet occurred several times on 
the strips and most of them, many times, so that a false impression 
given by one occurrence could easily be corrected by many others. 
Moreover, as Table 2 shows, and as we shall see in more detail later, 
some of the problematic features in the script that are attested in 
Ginsburg’s and Guthe’s works are confirmed by the artist of the 
Graphic, who, according to Dershowitz and Sass, was not subject to 
the same pattern-recognition hazards. 

In addition, both Guthe’s and Ginsburg’s charts record variants 
of letterforms. That is, both scholars noticed that the strips them- 
selves contained variations in the shapes of the letters and their 
stances, and they decided to record these variations in their charts. 
The pains thus taken to represent slight differences in morphology 
and stance between these variants is a testimony to the care they 
gave to this work.” They were well aware of how important it was 


In Ginsburg’s chart, the columns to the left (under the title “Hebrew”) were 
included for comparison and were probably not all made afresh from the docu- 
ments themselves - certainly not in the case of the Siloam Tunnel inscription, 
which was excised from the tunnel years later (in 1890). The first published draw- 
ings of the Siloam Tunnel inscription, made in extremely difficult conditions, 
were sometimes of low quality. As a result, the material used for this column was 
not good. Ginsburg probably did what many epigraphers do when they publish 
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to decide whether the letterforms were similar or not to already 
known inscriptions; in particular, Guthe, who discusses the paleog- 
raphy of the strips in his book, had an obvious interest in knowing 
the shape of each letter of the alphabet. Ginsburg’s chart is more 
detailed, it records more variant letterforms, either because he 
aimed at more exhaustivity, or because he had much more time to 
study the strips, or because the columns of the strips he used con- 
tained more variants (it is difficult to tell whether they based their 
charts on the same columns, since the numbering used by Gins- 
burg is not explicated). 

Furthermore, these paleographical charts, albeit independently 
made,” overlap with and corroborate each other, down to the most 


new inscriptions: preparing second-hand reproductions of letterforms for the 
columns concerning epigraphs already published elsewhere and used for compar- 
ison, and fresh letterform columns for the new document. Indeed, by contrast, 
the columns to the right (under the title “manuscript”) were clearly made from 
direct examination of the Shapira scrolls, which were available to Ginsburg for 
weeks; this is why, like Guthe, he was able to have distinct columns in the table 
for distinct columns in the manuscript(s). 

5 Guthe examined the strips during the first week of July 1883, he wrote the 
foreword to his book on August 14, and the book appeared on August 31 (see the 
account by Nichols, The Moses Scroll, 87). So he completed his work long before 
Ginsburg published the few drawings he ever published (Ginsburg, “The Shapira 
Ms. Of Deuteronomy,” The Atheneum 2915 [1883]: 305, in an article published Sep- 
tember 8); as for Ginsburg’s chart, it was never published. Therefore, Ginsburg’s 
work could obviously not have influenced Guthe. Conversely, Guthe’s book came 
out too late, on August 31 in Germany, to reach Ginsburg in England when he pre- 
pared the drawings already published on September 8. And a close comparison 
shows that the typical letterforms of Ginsburg’s charts, even the most idiosyn- 
cratic forms of the strips, are already attested on these drawings (the only excep- 
tion is the form of zayin, which is a bit different). This shows that Ginsburg had 
already identified these letterforms before Guthe’s book could possibly have in- 
fluenced him. In fact, as noted by Nichols (The Moses Scroll, 87), the first notice of 
Guthe’s book in England appeared the very day the first drawings were published 
(September 8), in the form of a brief unsigned book notice (“The Shapira MSS. of 
Deuteronomy,” The Academy 592 [Sept. 8, 1883]: 161-62). Such notices of books ap- 
pearing in other countries were possible thanks to foreign correspondents (often 
communicating by telegram), whereas the shipping and delivery times of parcels 
from Germany make it highly unlikely that the book itself could have reached 
Ginsburg when he was preparing the first drawings (the making of which must 
have been a long task, not just a job done the day before they were sent to the 
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surprising eccentricities of the script of the Shapira strips.” Table 
1 illustrates this overlap by showing some similar forms from both 
charts. While Ginsburg’s contains still more variant letterforms, it 
confirms all of Guthe’s letterforms (with the possible exception of 
yod) with only minute differences that are to be expected in charts 
from the 19" c., and that may also be due to the fact that they did 
not draw the same occurrences of a given letter.” Thus, some of 
Ginsburg’s letterforms include some strokes that are drawn in a 
less rectilinear way than in Guthe’s chart (although this may also 
be partly due to variations between and within the columns they 
used). This is, however, a superficial difference that does not af- 


printer). Similarly, Ginsburg’s own chart was likely already prepared before Sep- 
tember 11, when Dangerfield’s firm was asked to estimate the cost of making a 
lithograph of it (the estimation and the order are kept in the file “Reports of Dr 
Rieu” at the British Library). In fact, there is not a single hint in the 19" c. sources 
that Ginsburg ever noticed Guthe’s work, let alone used it (I thank Nichols for 
discussing this with me). 

The independence of the two charts from each other is also manifest in their 
“calligraphic” details (the strokes tend to be more rectilinear in Guthe’s chart, 
and a bit curvier in Ginsburg’s). In addition, Ginsburg recorded more paleograph- 
ical variants, which indicates that he did his own homework. None of Ginsburg’s 
columns is a reproduction of a column by Guthe, as missing, additional or differ- 
ent letterforms appear when comparing any two of their columns. It is clear - if 
one were to imagine such an extreme scenario - that he did not copy the letter- 
forms from Guthe. Ginsburg did copy Clermont-Ganneau’s facsimile of the Moab- 
ite stone, but it was not a letterforms chart, and he did so because he did not have 
a choice: the necessary documents were simply not available to him (see the Ap- 
pendix). Not so in the case of the strips, which he examined for weeks: he did not 
need to learn the script from Guthe but knew it intimately since he had spent 
weeks in August deciphering it (he published his transcriptions in several install- 
ments the same month). 

* As already noted by S. Guil, “most of the paleo-Hebrew letters which were 
drawn by Guthe are similar to those drawn by Ginsburg” (“The Shapira Scroll was 
an Authentic Dead Sea Scroll,” PEQ 149 [2017]: 21). 

5? Tt should also be noted that on the image of Ginsburg’s chart provided to 
me, the letters are seen from an angle (because the page was not flat when the 
photo was taken). So, in reality, pe and tav are even more similar to the corre- 
sponding forms in Guthe’s chart than appears in Table 1. 

5 Even this slight difference is far from systematic: for instance, both scholars 
draw the top horizontal stroke of kap as a bit curved, and the downstroke of nun 
as rectilinear. 
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fect the paleographical analysis, because both manners of repro- 
ducing the letters point to the same fundamental letterforms; they 
encode the same relevant information about morphology (e.g. the 
number of strokes and their directions) and stance, which is suffi- 
cient for the present purpose. Paleography is neither calligraphy 
nor photography. Similarly, epigraphers do not always reflect, in 
their paleographical charts, the thin and thick strokes of ink in- 
scriptions: this is a shame with regard to the study of the ductus, 
but this has no impact on the identification of the morphological 


features and the stances of the letters. 
Table 1 


aleph beth gimel dalet 


-43743 
-H0 aE 
; 
t 


zayin heth tet 


“SHO 
SETE 
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kap fs” samek 


“90773 
~ 7 RER 


‘ayin qop resh shin tav 


Guthe © 7 f 4 Ww x 
Ginsburg A Q 4 W _ 


Such a remarkable overlap for so many letters would not be ob- 
tained if the charts did not reflect the script of the documents. Un- 
der such conditions, the theory according to which both scholars 
failed to correctly record the letterforms does not only impute a 
considerable number of implausible blunders to two experienced 
scholars: it imputes the same series of implausible blunders to 
them. In fact, the risk for these scholars would have been to erro- 
neously “project” some letterforms they knew from the Moabite 
stone onto the strips. Indeed, at that time, Mesha’s stele consti- 
tuted the best candidate for an archaic Hebrew text allegedly found 
in Moab.” However, both charts agree about the letters that are, at 


# Both scholars also knew the Siloam Tunnel inscription, but a comparison 
with the column representing its script on Ginsburg’s chart immediately shows 
that it had no influence here, and the same can be said for Guthe: see the image 
of the Siloam Tunnel inscription that he had published the previous year in H. 
Guthe, “Die Siloahinschrift,” ZDMG 36 (1882): 725-50 (the image immediately pre- 
cedes the article; it is a photograph of a gypsum cast). 
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least in some instances, similar to the script of the Moabite stone; 
they also agree about the letters that just sharply diverge from it. 
In the latter case, they drew the same, unexpected letterforms. To 
anticipate a bit the detailed discussion of section 6, they record 
(the same) five totally unexpected letterforms that do not appear 
on the Moabite stone (zayin, tet, kap, sade, and qop). And the only 
parallels to these five surprising letterforms appear in other 
scripts (Aramaic, Phoenician or Nabatean), on some Moabitica, and 
perhaps for one letter (kap) on some Paleo-Hebrew coins from the 
2" c, BCE. To imagine that Guthe eclectically “picked” letterforms 
in such a variety of scripts to make the paleographical chart of a 
Hebrew manuscript which he had before his eyes already strains 
credulity. To imagine that Ginsburg independently did exactly the 
same, for the same letters, defies imagination: the probability of 
such a set of extraordinary coincidences is zero. The only reasona- 
ble explanation, again, is that both saw these letterforms on the 
strips. 

As if that were not enough, we shall see later that a number of 
Guthe’s and Ginsburg’s letterforms are confirmed by other 
sources. The artist of the Graphic not only corroborates a number 
of Mesha-like letters, but also two of the anomalous letterforms 
(zayin and kap). Shapira himself, in his letter to Hermann Strack,” 
notes that all but three letters are similar to the script of the Mo- 
abite stone, and he draws forms of tet and kap (from the strips) that 
corroborate what we see in Guthe’s and Ginsburg’s charts. Should 
we believe, for instance, that these four witnesses (Guthe, Gins- 
burg, the anonymous illustrator and Shapira),” including an artist 
supposedly not liable to pattern-recognition hazards, all inde- 
pendently had the same surprising idea of borrowing an extremely 
rare form of kap from coins from the 2" century BCE? This is be- 
yond imagination. Should we rather imagine that these witnesses 
were correct when they drew the surprising letterforms, and that 
it is the other, Mesha-like letterforms, that are due to pattern- 


51I thank Nichols for sending me an image of the page of the letter where 
Shapira drew a couple of characters. 

°° Moreover, we shall see that this form is further confirmed by a fifth piece 
of evidence (its similarity to gimel on the strips). 
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recognition hazards? That would settle the debate, because these 
five letterforms are already enough to establish that the docu- 
ments are forgeries (more on this later). However, this scenario is 
as equally unlikely, because here again, several independent wit- 
nesses corroborate each other for too many letters.” 

On top of that, Guthe and Ginsburg converge in noting the same 
other anomalous features that will be discussed in section 6: the 
wrong stance of several letters, and the presence of ligatures. Here 
again, the scenario of coincidences is not a viable option. In the 
end, we have to face the facts: while certainly imperfect (as are all 
such charts), the paleographical charts prepared by the German 
scholar and his British colleague corroborate each other, and are 
corroborated by other witnesses, which establishes their reliabil- 


ity. 


4. About the stance of he 


I now turn to the examination of the script of the Shapira’s strips, 
beginning with the very few features that are discussed by Der- 
showitz and Sass. 

As already mentioned, VM contain remarks about the shape of 
two letters, he and yod. Regarding the former, several scholars have 
noticed that on Ginsburg’s drawings, he leans to the right, which is 
abnormal in Paleo-Hebrew. This also happens on the two charts of 
letterforms. VM counters that on the illustration of Fragment A, 
column 1, published by The Graphic, a “naïve artist” drew he as lean- 
ing to the left. And it is argued in VM that non-epigraphers draw 
what they see, whereas scholars are liable to pattern-recognition 
hazards. The trouble with this argument is that if Ginsburg and 
Guthe had been influenced by their previous paleographical 
knowledge, they would have drawn he as leaning to the left.” 


5 Not only Guthe and Ginsburg, but also the Graphic illustrator for a number 
of letterforms, and Shapira himself, who wrote in his letter to Strack that all but 
three letters were already attested on the Moabite stone. 

58 Indeed, this is how he appears in most instances on the Mesha stele, and this 
is how it appears on Clermont-Ganneau’s facsimile of the stele, correctly repro- 
duced in Ginsburg’s own facsimile of the stele. In passing, one may wonder if the 
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Furthermore, the same page of The Graphic contains a drawing 
of Fragment E in Va, column 3,” with at least four instances of he 
(see Fig. 3): one is vertical (in line 1), the three others lean to the 
right (lines 3 and 4).” So if we really take these drawings made by 
illustrators seriously, as is suggested in VM, then we now have a 
confirmation that he was leaning to the right on Fragment E in at 
least a number of instances. More precisely, this illustration sug- 
gests that the stance of he was variable on the strips. This is cor- 
roborated by the two paleographical charts. But if the stance of he 
was variable on the strips, it is a paleographical anomaly. 


artist working for The Graphic was really “naive,” because at the bottom-left of the 
same page, we can see paleographical charts of the Mesha stele, of the Siloam in- 
scription and of “Oldest Heb. M.S” (?), clearly made by a non-specialist. The letter 
he appears three times on the chart taken from the Siloam inscription, and each 
time it leans to the left. This may have influenced the illustrator who drew the 
line at the top of the illustration on the same page, presumably the same person 
referred to by the initials at the bottom-left. The entire page was published in The 
Graphic (Sept. 1, 1883): 224. The archives of The Graphic are to be found at 
https://www.britishnewspaperarchive.co.uk/titles/the-graphic, An image of 
these charts is also available on Wikimedia Commons, although it is presented 
there as published in the Scientific American: https://upload.wikimedia.org/wik- 
ipedia/commons/8/8c/Shapira_Strips%2C_1883%2C_Scientific_American._01.jpg 

® The identification is made in Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 18. 

€ See the readings in Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 143. 
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F igure 3° l 


5. About the special features of yod 


The only other piece of evidence that is regarded as reliable in VM, 
in the paleographical data, are two aspects of yod visible on an il- 
lustration in The Graphic (see Fig. 4): the presence of a cursive flour- 
ish (or reflex), and the fact that in one instance, the letter is penned 
without raising the pen. 


Figure 4° 


This image is from Wikimedia Commons, which indicates that the source is 
Dershowitz’s book: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Shapira_Scroll#/media/File: 
Dersh7.png. 

Detail from the image available on Wikimedia Commons, where the source 
indicated is Dershowitz’s book: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Shapira_Scroll#/ 
media/File:Dersh7.png. 
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VM argues that these features are now attested in inscriptions that 
were not yet unearthed in Shapira’s lifetime, notably some Samaria 
ostraca, found in the early 20" c. So we read that “in light of our 
expanded comparanda following the many new epigraphic finds 
since 1883, various features once regarded as proof that the 
Shapira manuscripts were forgeries now appear to validate their 
antiquity,”®’ and this is presumably what is referred to later in the 
book, when we read that “the little reliable paleographic data we 
have points to the manuscripts’ exceptional antiquity.”“ The idea 
is that a forger living at the end of the 19" c. could not have known 
that yod sometimes has a cursive reflex. At first glance, this is a fine 
argument, the kind of “uncanny fact” that makes the discussion in 
VM exciting. On second thoughts, it does not seem that strong, be- 
cause ticks were spontaneously added to letters on the Moabitica. 
But the argument is certainly worth investigating. 

If truth be told, I am not entirely convinced that what we see on 
The Graphic illustration are cursive reflexes, because they look 
more like dots or extremely small ticks, the kind of things you make 
at the end of a stroke when you write with an ink pen. We do have 
instances of small cursive reflexes on some inscriptions from Kun- 
tillet ‘Ajrud, but as far as I can see, they are still ticks, longer than 
what we see on The Graphic. Nevertheless, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, I will admit that what we see on The Graphic illustration are 
cursive reflexes. 

As a matter of fact, a Paleo-Hebrew seal with two yods bearing a 
cursive reflex had already been published by Moritz Abraham Levy 
in 1869 (see Fig. 5). He published it as an althebraisch Inschrift and 
explicitly noted this special feature in his discussion.“ This hap- 
pened nine years before Shapira first mentioned his strips, in what 
was one of the very few books containing inscriptions in a script 
explicitly identified as Hebrew. At that time, a person desiring to 
forge a very old-looking book in Hebrew did not have many places 


® Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 33. 

“ Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 94. 

SM. A. Levy, Siegel und Gemmen (Breslau: Schletter’schen Buchhandlung, 
1869), Tafeln III, No 7a. This corresponds to WSS 316 in N. Avigad and B. Sass, Cor- 
pus of West Semitic Stamp Seals (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1997). 

SIbid., 55. 
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to search to find examples of the old Hebrew script in order to im- 
itate it. 


Figure 5 


Now since Shapira was already advertising the strips to Schlottman 
in 1878, and since according to him the strips were first presented 
to him the same year by Bedouins who told him that they were 
found about 12 years before,” I imagine that one could perhaps ar- 
gue that the strips were discovered approximately in 1866, before 
the publication of Levy’s book. Of course, this entails believing 
Shapira’s account. 

At any rate, another yod with a cursive reflex is present on a 
sketch of the Mesha stele made in 1868 or 1869 by none other 
than... Salim al-Kari. He made a sketch of lines 13-20 and sent a 
copy containing three lines of it to Clermont-Ganneau in 1869; 
later, he gave him the complete sketch, or a copy of it.® Salim cop- 
ied the text from left to right, continuously, that is, without going 
to the next line when the stele did, and his sketch contains a num- 
ber of mistakes and doublets. But it also contains precious infor- 
mation and Clermont-Ganneau used it when he reconstructed the 
stele; he published the sketch in 1887, together with an identifica- 
tion of the (numbered) letters.” On Salim’s sketch, letters No 45 
and 46 of line 18 are two successive yods belonging to the sequence 
LYYHHW (see Fig. 6). This corresponds to the actual beginning of 


*” See for instance Tigay, The Lost Book of Moses, 175-76. 

& Clermont-Ganneau, Les fraudes archéologiques, 156-59. 

© Clermont-Ganneau, La stèle de Mésa : Examen critique du texte (Paris: Imprime- 
rie nationale, 1885), 14-15. A photo of Salim’s sketch also appears in I. Bonora An- 
dujar, “Les esquisses de la stéle de Mésha,” in Mésha et la Bible : Quand une pierre 
raconte l'Histoire, ed. Th. Römer (Paris, Collège de France, 2018), 24. 
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line 18, that is, the right-hand end of this line. The correct reading 
is LY.YHWH. On Salim’s sketch, the first yod bears a cursive reflex. 


1772 6 


Figure 6 


The relevant part of the stone itself is lost (what we see is plaster). 
But on the squeeze, there appears to be a small vertical tick extend- 
ing below the tail of the first Y. Either this is an actual cursive re- 
flex, but this is not very likely because no other instance is attested 
on the stele, or the tick is due to some dirt or accident present on 
the stone before its being broken. Either way, Salim’s sketch con- 
tained a yod with such a tick. Besides, we can see on a number of 
other letters on the same sketch that Salim had a tendency to 
“see,” and in any case to draw, small ticks at the lower extremity of 
other letters, like serifs. 

The presence of this cursive reflex is uncanny because Salim’s 
sketch of the Mesha stele served as a model for the script of the 
Moabitica - this is how Clermont-Ganneau discovered the trick in 
the case of the Moabitica. As scholars readily understood, Salim 
and his possible co-forger(s) had used a sort of a “paleographical 
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database” inspired by this sketch and various inscriptions, in Nab- 
atean, South-Arabian, and so on.” I am not necessarily saying that 
Salim himself made the strips, although this is not excluded since 
the break between him and Shapira was relatively recent when the 
latter first mentioned the strips.” (Note, in passing, that the lamed 
with a closed loop on the same line of The Graphic resembles the 
same letter on Salim’s sketch). But an instance of yod with the cur- 
sive reflex, a rarity in the 19" c. epigraphical documentation, was 
present on a document which entered the “database” and could be 
used by people from his former circle. 


Regarding the single-stroke yod 


The other feature noted by Dershowitz (and highlighted by Sass) is 
the single-stroke yod, or zigzag yod, that is a yod drawn without 
raising the instrument of writing, in a continuous motion. As noted 
in VM, this feature was first identified by scholars on some Samaria 
ostraca. A forger of the 19° c. could not have foreseen this feature, 
it is argued. Here again, the argument seems fine at first glance, 
but on closer inspection, it proves weak. To begin with, it would be 


” Kautzsch and Socin, Die Aechtheit der Moabitischen Alterthümer Geprüft, 120- 
38. Note also what A. S. Yahuda writes about Salim al-Kari: “he gave me a note- 
book with primitive drawings and all kinds of ancient alphabets as well as copies 
of various inscriptions, some of which he used for his forgeries” (“The Story of a 
Forgery and the Mēša Inscription,” JQR 35.2 [1944]: 146.) However, Yahuda’s ac- 
count contains a number of problems; W. F. Albright noted some of them (“Is the 
Mesha Inscription a Forgery?,” JQR 35.3 [1945]: 247-50), and Hamilton pointed out 
others to me (personal communication). That said, we did not need Yahuda’s ac- 
count to conclude that Salim used this kind of “paleographical” database anyway, 
since it is evident from the Moabitica; in fact, it may well be that it gave Yahuda 
the idea to create this detail in his story, if it is fictional. 

7! Salim’s implication in the making of the Moabitica was fully and definitively 
exposed in December 1877; see Martin Heide, “The Moabitica and their After- 
math,” 215-17. But he was probably dismissed by Shapira earlier in the same year, 
since in August 1877, Salim sent a letter to Clermont-Ganneau in which he alluded 
to his (clearly recent) conflict by Shapira (“je veux le perdre comme il m’a 
perdu”): “The Moabite Pottery,” PEQ 10 (1878): 100. Thus the collaboration be- 
tween Salim and Shapira ended not that long before the latter first mentioned the 
strips, in 1878. 
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more interesting if the letterform in question was a complex sign, 
but here we are merely talking of a zigzag, and it does not take a 
genius to draw a zigzag. A look at the Moabitica and their myriads 
of variations on letterforms leaves little doubt as to the ability of 
forgers to produce all sorts of variants. 

More importantly, all of the alleged parallels are debated, so the 
very existence of the single-stroke yod in Old Hebrew script is un- 
certain. Regarding the Samaria ostraca, a couple of drawings made 
by Reisner may suggest that a few yods were penned in a continu- 
ous motion, and I. T. Kaufman argued that a dozen ostraca contain 
such yods.” Yet a few years later, Lemaire pointed out only one 
case.” In my own doctoral dissertation, I was not convinced by it.” 
Based on his own thorough examination, Rollston concluded that 


pace Kaufman, the enhanced Kaufman negatives reveal that these 
yods were not formed with a continuous stroke of the pen. Rather, the 
initial and terminal points of the horizontal strokes are clear, demon- 
strating that these were separate strokes, necessitating the lifting of 
the pen, not continuous ones.” 


Checking again photographs of all the alleged cases today, I still do 
not see any convincing instance.” At the very least, this is a matter 
of debate. 

The other parallel mentioned by Dershowitz and by Sass is a 
problematic form on a jar found at Tel Rehov. A number of scholars 


71. T. Kaufman, The Samaria Ostraca: A Study in Ancient Hebrew Palaeography 
(PhD dissertation, Harvard University, 1966), 46-47. 

7? A, Lemaire, Les ostraca hébreux de l'époque royale israélite, vol. 1 (PhD disserta- 
tion; Paris: Université de Paris III, 1973). 

7 M. Richelle, Le royaume d'Israël durant la première moitié du VIII’ s. av. n.è. : Ana- 
lyse critique des sources épigraphiques, bibliques et archéologiques, vol. 1 (PhD disserta- 
tion; Paris: EPHE, 2010), 134-35. 

75 C. A. Rollston, The Script of the Hebrew Ostraca of the Iron Age: The 8-6" Centu- 
ries BCE (PhD dissertation; Baltimore: John Hopkins University, 1999), 77 fn. 148. 

7 Even what may be regarded as the best possible candidate, on ostracon N° 
15 (illustrated in Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 33, Fig. 28), does not con- 
vince me. Reisner’s drawing correctly represents neither the junction between 
the top two horizontal strokes, nor the relative thickness of the strokes of the 
letter, as they (clearly) appear on the photo. 
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believe it is a yod, but a hieratic numeral was also considered.” If 
one reads yod, the resulting expression is lšqynmš, translated “be- 
longing to the cup-bearer, Nimshi.” But the normal sequence 
would be lamed + PN + title. Also, the word Sqy is unattested in He- 
brew; if deemed an Aramaic loanword, the final alep is missing.” 
Even the scholars who read a yod do not hide the fact that the form 
is bizarre. Explaining the zigzag yod from the Graphic by this form 
would be explaining obscurum per obscurius. Generally speaking, ig- 
noring the multi-converging evidence concerning 21 letters or so 
of the strips to focus on a single bizarre letterform from a single 
non scholarly source, with no assured parallel, is certainly, from a 
methodological perspective, a recipe for disaster. 

The argumentation concerning the special yod is therefore 
based on shaky foundations. Still, let us continue the discussion a 
bit, assuming for a moment, for the sake of the argument, that the 
alleged parallels do exist. Even so, it is not as if the form on the 
Graphic was exactly the same. It consists in two rotated Us - not Vs 
- plus a horizontal stroke and a cursive tick. Even if one leaves aside 
the cursive tick, since it is “optional,” to admit that this form is the 
equivalent of the alleged parallels requires a little leap of faith. In- 
deed, the latter comprise (at least) five strokes; they form two ro- 
tated Vs plus a horizontal stroke. It is not only the case on the 
Rehov jar inscription, where the incision made after firing could 
explain the angular shapes; the Samaria ostraca suggest that on ink 
inscriptions too, the yod drawn in a continuous motion was penned 
with angles, Vs, not the same kind of curves or Us that one sees on 
the Graphic illustration. Why would the situation be different on 
the strips? 

More importantly, the lower horizontal stroke of the Graphic 
form is surprisingly short, whereas on the alleged parallels it is so 
long that it extends to the right further than the top horizontal 


775. Ahituv and A. Mazar, “The Inscriptions from Tel Rehov and their Contri- 
bution to the Study of Script and Writing during Iron Age IIA,” in “See, I will bring 
a scroll recounting what befell me” (Ps 40.8): Epigraphy and Daily Life from the Bible to the 
Talmud, edited by E. Eshel and Y. Levin (Gôttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2014), 44-45; S. Wimmer, Palästinisches Hieratisch: Die Zahl- und Sonderzeichen in der 
althebräischen Schrift (AAT 75; Wiesbaden, 2008), 141. 

781 thank Andrew Burlingame for discussing the philological aspects of this 
inscription with me. 
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strokes. Which is also the case not only on the paleographical 
charts, but also on the other yod of the Graphic illustration, alt- 
hough it is clearly not a single-stroke yod. This is yet another sur- 
prising feature. 

Precisely, the presence of two different forms of yod in immedi- 
ate succession, on the illustration of the Graphic, constitutes a 
problem. Indeed, a standard yod appears immediately to the left of 
this zigzag yod. Yet it is doubtful that an authentic ancient scribe 
would have penned this letter in two such different ways consecu- 
tively. This might be conceivable in an inscription, but hardly in a 
long, literary work written on a leather document. As a matter of 
fact, the paleographical charts record a surprising variety of forms 
of yod. If the Graphic illustration correctly reflects the original 
forms of the yod, then it further confirms this variability, which is 
a possible hint that the strips are forgeries. 

But it is also possible that the zigzag yod in the Graphic does not 
correctly reflect the original. After all, this form is unique: it is not 
corroborated by any of the other sources of the script of the strips 
(by contrast, my discussion in section 6 only concerns morpholog- 
ical features of letterforms that are attested by at least two 
sources). Moreover, it is a fact that the same illustrator failed to 
correctly reproduce two other letters in the same line: the second 
resh and the first mem from the right (see Fig. 7) - unless the strips 
themselves bore these forms, which would be a clear hint that they 
are forgeries. If one wants to explain the latter two anomalous 
shapes by the difficulty of the task or the badly preserved state of 
the strips, then one is ipso facto admitting that the same could be 
the reason for the bizarre form of yod; in any event, it is hardly cer- 
tain that this yod is a faithful reproduction of the actual form on 
the strip. 


AY A L 39 S0aWW 494 qw 


Figure 7” 


” Detail from the image available on Wikimedia Commons, where the source 
indicated is Dershowitz’s book: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Shapira_Scroll#/ 
media/File:Dersh7.png. 
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A down-to-earth scenario may be explored: the artist might have 
tried two different manners of drawing yod, one being more suc- 
cessful than the other. After all, it is clear that he or she did vary 
the ductus to pen the letter resh (see the second and fifth letters 
from the right on Fig. 7). So it is possible that on the column of the 
strip, the first yod from the right was a standard form of yod, like 
the other, and that the illustrator decided to draw the top two hor- 
izontals in a single movement. Indeed, if the vertical shaft was 
slightly curved, the illustrator may have analyzed the upper part 
of the letter as a rotated U. In fact, the upper part of the other yod 
looks like a U. Afterwards, he continued with the lower part of the 
letter in the similar fashion.” To put it another way, he drew the 
letter like a sort of “3,” with a tail. The result differs from the orig- 
inal, notably because the way the two Us are joined cannot repro- 
duce the vertical shaft. But this is not much more surprising than 
the transformations that the resh and mem were subjected to in the 
two problematic instances already noted. 

In sum, there are two possibilities: either the zigzag form we see 
on the Graphic illustration reflects the original form on the strip, 
and this is shifty for several reasons mentioned above, or it is a 
clumsy reproduction (as in the case of two other letters in the same 
line). Moreover, all the alleged parallels to the single-stroke yod are 
debated. 


8° A possible analogy may appear on one of the (faked) “Hebron Philistine Doc- 
uments,” where there seems to be a he drawn like a “3,” with two Us (see line one, 
sixth letter from the left, on the images in J. Naveh, “Some Recently Forged In- 
scriptions,” BASOR 247 [1982]: 53-58, esp. 55, Fig. 2, or perhaps better, R. Reed, An- 
cient Skins, Parchments and Leathers [New York: Seminar Press, 1972], 180). Other 
forms of he like a mirrored E, with a rectilinear vertical shaft, appear in the lower 
part of the document. As J. Naveh demonstrated in the case of the other faked 
leather document, the forger took his inspiration from the Siloam Tunnel Inscrip- 
tion, copying sequences of it. So it may be a case where a forger, although inspired 
by an inscription containing only forms of he with a rectilinear vertical shaft, 
spontaneously drew a single-stroke he like two Us. 
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6. The script 


From the beginnning it has been noted that a number of letters on 
the strips are “normal,” with shapes close to those attested on the 
Mesha stele: this is accepted by most scholars. So in the framework 
of this article, I will focus on the other, more unexpected letter- 
forms, admitting for the sake of the argument that the rest of the 
alphabet is “normal.” I will nevertheless include a few “normal” 
letters to show that some letterforms did not survive the Iron Age, 
which will play a role in the assessment of the hypothesis, de- 
fended by some, that the strips might originate from the time of 
the Dead Sea scrolls. 

Our knowledge of the Paleo-Hebrew tradition has of course 
made much progress since the late 19""c. So it is not satisfactory to 
take the list of three letters that Guthe regarded as surprising and 
try to explain them away, as Shlomo Guil does in his interesting 
article.*' According to Guthe, 7 letterforms (bet, dalet, waw, zayin, 
kap, sade, gop) do not have a parallel on the Mesha stele and 4 devi- 
ate in minor ways (mem, nun, pe, taw); he only identified three let- 
terforms that were new to him (tet, kaph, and qop).** But Guthe was 
(understandably at his time) not attentive to a number of features 
that we now know are significant. For the same reason, Guthe’s 
cautious conclusion regarding the script of the strips should not be 
invoked today. He found the strips altogether different from obvi- 
ous forgeries he knew, even “elegant” compared to them, and he 
did not take a stance on their authenticity based on the script.” But 
again, his rudimentary paleographical analysis is completely out- 
dated. 

Let me also note at this juncture that if we need to go as far as 
looking at coins from the Hellenistic or Roman period in order to 
find parallels, as Guthe™ and Sirat® did, this is actually a problem 
since other shapes found on the strips did not survive the Iron Age 


*! Guil, “The Shapira Scroll,” 21. 

22 Guthe, Fragmente einer Lederhandschrift, 66. 

# Ibid., 68. 

** Guthe found the best parallels to “alep, bet, gimel, dalet and yod on coins (ibid., 
66). 

* Colette Sirat, “Les Fragments Shapira,” Revue des Études Juives 1-2 (1984): 
104-105. 
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(see below). Finding some parallels only in the 9-6" c. BCE and oth- 
ers only in 2" BCE to 1* c. CE would hint at the fact that the strips 
are forgeries. 

For the sake of the present demonstration, I will adopt a de- 
manding criterion and limit myself to letterforms that are attested 
by several witnesses (see Table 2), so that it cannot be argued that 
the possible anomalies are due to errors made by an individual. In 
the discussion, I also note if the presence of the feature is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that it explains a confusion between letters. In- 
deed, as indicated by Dershowitz in the very helfpul footnotes he 
provides below his transcription, Shapira, Guthe and Ginsburg 
sometimes mistook a letter for another because they were very 
similar. In two cases (zayin and kap), we have further confirmation 
of an anomalous form because it was first noted by Shapira himself. 
As a result, the features that I will discuss are attested by two, three 
or even four independent witnesses. I will show that even sifted 
with this criterion of multiple attestations, the evidence exhibits a 
significant number of problems. If I were to analyze all the letter- 
forms visible on the various documents we have, a much greater 
number of other anomalies would immediately appear. 


Table 2 
Ginsburg, Ginsburg, Guthe, The The Shapira, Parallels” 
draw- chart chart Graphic, Graphic, letter to 
ings*ć drawing, Frag. A, Strack 


Frag.E, col. 1,1. 
col. 3 1 


AN: 7 
z 7 


Moabitica 


% All the images in this column come from what seems to be Ginsburg’s “final 
draft” of Fragment E according to Dershowitz (BL Ms. Add. 41294, 34). 
# See the notes to the paleographical discussion below for references. 
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® Moabitica 
Aramaic 


| 


Nabatean 
(Socin) 


6 


Nabatean 


Moabitica 
Moabitica 


(Schlott- 
man) 


Moabitica 
(Koch) 


Aramaic 
(Levy) 
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14 


Phoenician 


Moabitica 


Moabitica 


Based on these multiple attestations, here are some remarks re- 
garding the stance and the morphology of letters, as well as the 
presence of ligatures. First, regarding the stance: 

Gimel and het lean to the right, whereas normally in Old Hebrew, 
they lean to the left or are vertical. Note that the stance of gimel on 
the strips is corroborated by the fact that this letter was sometimes 


For paleographical tables of the Paleo-Hebrew script, see J. Renz and W. Röl- 
lig, Handbuch der althebraischen Epigraphik, 3 vols. (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, *2016), esp. Band II/2, 103-208 (letter by letter) and Band III, 
Tafeln 1-37 (in chronological order). See also C. A. Rollston, “Northwest Semitic 
Cursive Scripts of Iron II,” in “An Eye for Form:” Epigraphic Essays in Honor of Frank 
Moore Cross, edited by J. A. Hackett and W. E. Aufrecht (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns 
2014), 202-234. For paleographical tables of the Moabitica, see K. Schlottmann, 
“Neue Moabitische Funde und Rathsel: Erster Bericht,” ZDMG 26 (1872): 393-407, 
plate 1 on the page before p. 393; A. Koch, Moabitisch oder Selimisch? Die Frage der 
moabitischen Alterthiimer neu untersucht (Stuttgart: Schweitzerbach, 1876), plates at 
the end of the book; Kautzsch and Socin, Die Aechtheit der Moabitischen Alterthümer 
Gepriift, Tafel 1. For paleographical tables of the Dead Sea scrolls written in Paleo- 
Hebrew, see http://www.paleohebrewdss.com, and for a discussion see A. Perrot 
and M. Richelle, “The Dead Sea Scrolls Paleo-Hebrew Script: Its Roots in Hebrew 
Scribal Tradition,” in The Hebrew Bible Manuscripts: A Millenium, edited by E. Attia 
and A. Perrot (Textual History of the Bible Supplements; Leiden: Brill, forthcom- 
ing). 
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mistaken for a pe.” As already noted, the stance of he is variable, it 
leans sometimes to the left, sometimes to the right. The normal 
stance of het in the Iron Age is slanting to the left, although it is 
sometimes vertical; occasionally, it leans very slightly to the right, 
but not as much as on the strips, where this feature is striking. Re- 
garding he and het, the wrong stance already occurs on some Mo- 
abitica.” For gimel, this stance does not appear on genuine docu- 
ments before the Hellenistic period (see notably 4Q123, 11Q1).” It 
also appears on some Moabitica.” 


Regarding the morphology: 

Dalet is generally a simple triangle, although in some instances 
it has a small leg. The triangle without leg is the earliest form of 
the letter, attested on the Mesha stele, and still present on inscrip- 
tions from the 8" c. The leg is already attested in the Samaria os- 
traca (early 8" c.) and is a regular feature afterwards. The form 
without leg does not survive the Iron Age and is entirely absent 
from the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Waw is penned in several ways: as a lowercase y, or as a vertical 
shaft with a head shaped like a V or like a cup. These are early 


® Dershowitz notes that “in the script of these mss., gimel and pe were similar” 
(ibid., 136 n. 45). 

” See Kautzsch and Socin’s chart. 

*! At first, it seems to be also attested on two Iron Age inscriptions, but they 
are the exceptions that prove the rule. The first is an abecedary from Lachish 
stratum III, evidently inscribed by a person learning to write and liable to make 
mistakes, as in the case of the stance of gimel (see Renz, Handbuch der althebraischen 
Epigraphik, Band I, 74-75, Taf. VI). The second is a 7™ c. BCE ostracon from Tel ‘Ira 
(the “mpqd ostracon”): as Ada Yardeni notes, “the bold script written in uneven 
lines seems to be the work of a non-professional, unskilled scribe, who, although 
being familiar with the formal cursive Hebrew script, apparently did not have 
much practice in writing” (The National Hebrew Script up to the Babylonian Exile [Je- 
rusalem: Carta, 2018], 160). Yet another possible instance appears on a Gibeon jar 
handle (Renz, Handbuch der althebraïschen Epigraphik, Band 1, 261, Taf. XXVIII; as- 
suming the drawing is accurate), but this may due to the difficulty of writing on 
such a medium, and the other jar handle inscriptions show that the normal stance 
of gimel is leaning to the left. 

* This is so true that that kap and gimel are recorded in the same line in Koch’s 
Tafel V. 
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forms that disappear after the 8” c. (and are notably totally absent 
from the DSS). 

Zayin has the shape of an oblique and mirrored Z (like a thunder- 
bolt), with no parallel in the history of Paleo-Hebrew. Only Shapira 
reproduces a Z-shaped zayin, a form that sometimes occurs during 
the Iron Age; it is possible that both forms occurred on the strips. 
Good parallels of the “thunderbolt” form, however, occur twice on 
the drawing of a Phoenician seal published by Levy in 1869,” and 
on some Moabitica.” Mirrored letterforms are quite frequent in 
the Moabitica. 

Het has two crossbars, which is an attested form in the Iron Age; 
note, however, that this feature is absent from the DSS. With regard 
to the stance, see above. 

Tet is a circle with one or two ticks (in the latter case, it looks a 
bit like a knot), both completely unparalleled in the history of the 
Paleo-Hebrew script. Both forms are attested in the column illus- 
trating the Aramaic script in a letterforms chart published by Levy 
in 1867”. Parallels to the form with one tick are found in Nabatean 
letterforms published years before the appearance of the strips,” 
and on some Moabitica.” 

Kap: the head is penned with only one stroke departing from the 
shaft, although sometimes it turns upwards, so much so, in some 
cases, that there seems to be a second stroke departing upwards 


% Levy, Siegel und Gemmen Taf. II, no. 2. 

** See Kautzsch and Socin’s chart. 

” M. A. Levy, “Beiträge zur aramäischen Münzkunde Eran’s und zur Kunde der 
alteren Pehlewi-Schrift,” ZDMG 21 (1867): 421-65, see Taf. III. 

%F. Lenormant, Essai sur la propagation de l'alphabet phénicien dans l’ancien 
monde, vol. 2 (Paris : Maisonneuve, 1872), Pl. XV (“alphabet nabatéen”); Socin, 
“Uber Inschriftenfalschungen,” Figure No. II printed before the article. For a mod- 
ern chart with the same letterform, see A. Yardeni, Textbook of Hebrew, Aramaic and 
Nabatean Documentary Texts from the Judean Desert and Related Material, B: Transla- 
tion, Paleography, Concordance (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University, 2000), Appen- 
dix: The Nabatean Script, 231, chart A (CIS 805). This appendix is available on 
Yardeni’s academia.edu page. 

*” See Kautzsch and Socin’s chart, under the rubric “phantasia.” This letter- 
form is so unexpected in Hebrew documents that these scholars were not able to 
identify it as a tet, which is also why the line devoted to tet in their chart is void. 
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from its left end. Note that the anomalous kap on the strips is cor- 
roborated by the fact that this letter was sometimes mistaken for 
gimel”* and pe.” Shapira also confirms it in his letter to Strack.'” 
Guil suggested a possible parallel on 11QpaleoLev,™ but this is in- 
accurate; 1Q3 and 4Q12 would be closer as regards the head, but on 
them the head of the letter resembles that of a nun, with a shoulder 
- an extension of the shaft above the meeting point with the 
head.” Relatively close parallels of kap occur on some Hasmonean 
coins (although generally there are differences in the stance, the 
shape of the vertical shaft, or the shape of the head). The best 
parallels occur on some Moabitica.™ 


* Dershowitz notes “gimel and kaph being quite similar” (The Valediction of Mo- 
ses, 157 n. 53). 

” Dershowitz notes that “pe and kaph are similar in the scripts of the V mss” 
(ibid., 152 n. 201). 

10 See the transcription of this letter by Ross Nichols on his blog: 
https://themosesscroll.com/moses-shapiras-9-may-1883-letter-to-hermann- 
strack/. 

101 Guil, “The Shapira Scroll,” 21. 

12 The paleographical chart of the Horvat ‘Uza inscriptions published in the 
excavations volume (I. Beit-Arieh, “Epigraphic Finds”, in I. Beit-Arieh [ed.], Horvat 
‘Uza and Horvat Radum: Two Fortresses in the Biblical Negev [Monograph series of the 
Institute of Archaeology, 25; Tel Aviv: The Emery and Claire Yass Publications in 
Archaeology, 2007], 182, Table 41), might give the impression that a few instances 
of kap on ostraca No 22, 28 and 34 are more or less similar to the letterform on the 
Shapira strips. But I checked photographs of these ostraca and it turns out that 
the drawings of these letters in the chart are inaccurate; kap has normal shapes 
on these inscriptions. Note that on inscription No 34, line 12, the tail of the next 
letter (a yod) touches the head of the kap. Nevertheless, a close examination of a 
good photograph indicates that the head of kap has two teeth: the first departs 
perpendicularly from the vertical shaft, the second begins at the end of the first 
downwards. This is a normal shape for a kap of the cursive script, which we en- 
counter also on inscription No 22. On inscription No 28, line 1 - according to Beit- 
Arieh’s numerotation; in fact, there are traces of two letters of a preceding line - 
the head of kap is badly preserved, but on close examination and with enhance- 
ment of contrast, it turns out that it is a normal shape and the drawing is inaccu- 
rate, 

1 Meshorer, Ancient Jewish Coinage, vol. 1: Persian Period through Hasmoneans 
(New York: Amphora Books, 1982), 170. 

1% Schlottmann, “Neue Moabitische Funde,” p. 411 (see also plate 1 on the 
page before p. 393). See also Levy, “Beiträge,” Taf. III. 
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Sade has two surprising features. First, the downstroke is long, 
at least two, sometimes three times longer than the head; nor- 
mally, the downstroke is much shorter than that in Old Hebrew.” 
Second, the head consists of a zigzag that departs obliquely from 
the vertical, sometimes making an initial angle of less than 45° 
with it, whereas normally it looks like a staircase that departs from 
the downstroke perpendicularly or nearly perpendicularly. Good 
parallels are found in Phoenician’” and Aramaic” paleographical 
charts published years before the strips surfaced. This sade also re- 
sembles that of some Moabitica.'” 

Qop’s head is a full and perfect circle, with a vertical shaft that 
sometimes intersects it, but never reaches its top; to the best of my 
knowledge, this has no exact parallel in the history of the Paleo- 
Hebrew script. On inscriptions 3.12-14 from Kuntillet ‘Ajrud (abe- 
cedaries), the head is an ovoid, not a circle. On the Mesha stele, the 
head is normally not a circle, it is a “flattened” circle, and quite 
often its lower part is completely flat.” On a jar inscription from 
Tel Hazor dated to the 8'"c. BCE, the head of gop is made of a semi- 
circle drawn above a horizontal, straight line; this confirms that 
the shape already attested on the Mesha stele is not an “acci- 
dentally” flattened circle but corresponds to a letterform in its own 
right. In a jar incision from Tel Rehov stratum IV (9"" c. BCE), we 


* Possible exceptions (relatively long downstroke) seem to appear in inscrip- 
tions 3.11 and 3.13 on pithos B from Kuntillet ‘Ajrud, but in reality, all the down- 
strokes penned by this scribe are very long, so this is an idiosyncracy. 

1% P, Schröder, Die Phénizische Sprache: Entwurf einer Grammatik nebst Sprach- 
und Schriftproben (Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1869), Taf. B (before p. 
77). 

1 M. A. Levy, Geschichte der jüdischen Münzen (Breslau: Schletter’s Buchhand- 
lung, 1862), 136, col. 1. 

18 See Kautzsch and Socin’s chart. 

10 On a table in Renz and Röllig, Handbuch der althebraïschen Epigraphik, Band 
11/2, p. 193, on the line “j”, the first qop (to the left) resembles the qop of the 
Shapira strips, but on close examination this form does not appear on Renz’s de- 
tailed paleographical tables (letter by letter) in Band III. On the squeeze, the head 
of the qop in the middle of line 15 looks like a perfect circle, but on close exami- 
nation it is not clear, and what is preserved of the head on the stone makes it 
uncertain. 

"° Yardeni, The National Hebrew Script, 101. 
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can see a gop where the vertical shaft extends above its intersection 
with the head but does not reach the top of the head (as in some of 
Ginsburg’s drawings); however, the lower part of the same head is 
flattened. Parallels of the gop of the Shapira strips with the ver- 
tical shaft not piercing the head are attested on Moabitica.’” Par- 
allels to both forms of gop appear on one of the forged “Hebron Phil- 
istine documents” that surfaced in 1970;™ it is easy to see how a 
forger could spontaneously produce such problematic variants 
that only a careful paleographical inspection can spot. 


Finally, ligatures between letters are recorded in Guthe’s and in 
Ginsburg’s charts (see Fig. 1 and 2). This is an anomaly in Old He- 
brew. We are not just talking about letters that touch each other 
due to their proximity - which happens in Old Hebrew. In Gins- 
burg’s chart, the downstrokes of the connected letters are bent in 
order to be joined, which is abnormal. Exactly the same kind of lig- 
atures are abundantly attested in the Moabitica.’’ This feature 
may originally have been inspired by the Nabatean script, like, I 
suspect, a number of others (e.g. the form of tet discussed above). 


The most significant conclusions to draw are the following: 


- The stance of two letters (he and het) is problematic, whatever 
the period considered. 

- The shapes of four letters (zayin, tet, qop, sade) do not fit any pe- 
riod in the Paleo-Hebrew script; the only possible parallels to 
the shape of a fifth one (kap) appear on some coins from the 
Hasmonean period. Some of these letterforms have parallels in 
other scripts (Aramaic, Nabatean, Phoenician); all are attested 
on the Moabitica, and one (gop) is attested on the Moabitica 
only.’ The mixture of letterforms from different scripts is typ- 
ical of fakes, and is a clear proof that the strips were forged. But 


11 Ahituv and A. Mazar, “The Inscriptions from Tel Rehov,” 44-45, fig. 7. 

1? See Kautzsch and Socin’s chart. 

18 Rollston, “Non-Provenanced Epigraphs I,” 142-45; see Fig. 2. 

14 See e.g. Koch, Moabitisch oder Selimisch?, Taf. I, tabelle II. 

1$ which confirms the general remarks made by Rollston, “Deja Vu all over 
Again.” 
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it seems likely that the script of the strips was either inspired 
from the Moabitica, or made by the same circle of forgers. 

- Some features are attested in the Iron Age only (dalet without 
leg, het with two crossbars, early forms of waw), sometimes not 
even after the 8" c. (cf. waw). If one thinks, as argued in VM, that 
yod sometimes has a cursive reflex, then it is also worth noting 
that this phenomenon disappears from the documentation af- 
ter the 8” c. In such circumstances, it is highly unlikely that the 
strips were written in the late pre-Exilic period or later. The 
script is vastly different from that of the DSS: as regards the 
paleography, the Shapira strips cannot be regarded as “yet an- 
other Dead Sea scroll.” On the other hand, two striking features 
(the stance of gimel and the shape of kap) are not attested before 
the Hellenistic period. So we have a mixture of features from 
various periods, which, too, is typical of forgeries. 

- The presence of ligatures is a complete anomaly in Old Hebrew 
script. It was inspired either by the Nabatean script directly, or 
by the Moabitica, or due to the forgers of the Moabitica. 


Admittedly, some surprising letterforms do occur on inscriptions. 
This happens in the following cases: (a) when the person who 
wrote the text is not a proficient scribe (as in the Ataruz inscrip- 
tion, but not on such a scale in manuscripts of books); (b) when we 
are discovering, for the first time, a local script which deliberately 
deviates from others, perhaps because it was designed to be the 
script of a kingdom (this may have been the case of the Tell Siran 
bottle); (c) when the inscription is made by an engraver, not a 
scribe (in some monumental inscriptions); (d) when the medium 
on which the text is written is difficult to incise or engrave: it pro- 
vokes some deviations of the tool. None of these conditions apply 
here. Moreover, there is an accumulation of eccentricities, worse, of 
eccentricities already found in the Moabitica. 
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Conclusion 


The script of the Shapira strips exhibits an accumulation of anom- 
alies that are indicative of forgeries (anomalous stances, letter- 
forms unparalleled in Old Hebrew script but reflecting a mixture 
of letterforms from other alphabets or from the Moabitica, mixture 
of letterforms from different periods, ligatures). One could imagine 
that the strips were forged by someone who used a variety of script 
sources as models: the Moabite Stone, Nabatean inscriptions, 
Phoenician inscriptions, and so on (as was done before for the Mo- 
abitica). But there is a convergence of factors indicating that they 
were simply made by the same person(s) who forged the Moabitica. 
Which echoes the circumstances of their appearance: they were of- 
fered for sale by the same man who had sold the Moabitica. 

Of course, it may be argued that no absolute certainty can be 
reached about these documents, pending the discovery of at least 
one strip in some attic in Britain or Germany. This is a purely the- 
oretical point: one could also say that no absolute proof exists of 
the fact that the Book of Isaiah or the Pentateuch are the result of 
successive redactions spread over centuries, since we do not have 
copies of Deutero-Isaiah or, say, P. And yet the evidence is suffi- 
ciently compelling to convince scholars in these cases. Epistomo- 
logically, the notion of proof is not the same in philology as in 
mathematics. The question is whether scholars have enough evi- 
dence to reach conclusions. In the present case, as far as the script 
is concerned, the evidence is overwhelming and the situation is 
clear: the strips are forgeries. At the end of the day, the main ques- 
tion is whether or not we should add the Shapira strips to the list 
of genuine documents that must be taken into account in historical 
and biblical studies. To this question, the answer is a “no.” It is ac- 
tually a shame, since it would have been exciting to have the text 
of a proto-Deuteronomy. But we will always have Coltrane and 
Proust... 
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Appendix: On the reliability of Ginsburg’s 
drawings 


As already noted, Ginsburg’s drawings are not necessary to the 
paleographical analysis since we have a paleographical chart made 
by Ginsburg. However, it is worth discussing the reliability of the 
drawings, be it only to set the historical record straight. The argu- 
ments made by Dershowitz and Sass against them are the follow- 
ing: 

a. Ginsburg’s drawings are not facsimiles (in the strict sense of the 
word, that is, exact copies) so they are unreliable “by default”; 
they are comparable to transliterations (Sass). 

b. Ginsburg was not a reliable maker of facsimiles, witness his fac- 
simile of the Moabite stone (Dershowitz). 

c. Ginsburg’s drawings prove unreliable because they are mutu- 
ally contradictory (Dershowitz). 

d. There are differences in the letterforms between Ginsburg’s 
drawings and Guthe’s chart (Dershowitz). 


I will address these arguments successively. 


Drawings or facsimiles? 


If by “facsimile” one understands “exact copy,” (whereas the use of 
this word in the 19" c. was more flexible), then I agree that it is 
preferable to talk about “drawings.” But the first argument seems 
partly based on an a priori notion about the degree to which Gins- 
burg’s drawings were intended to reflect the exact appearance of 
the strips. Yet the only information provided by Ginsburg is that 
the drawings were actually made by a certain Miss Tennant and by 
W. St. Boscawen (an assyriologist);"° both had “large practice in 
copying Assyrian inscriptions” and worked under Ginsburg’s 
“strict supervision.” It is even conceivable that the drawings 


"6 https://www.cambridge.org/core/journals/iraq/article/abs/assyriology- 
at-the-margins-the-case-of-william-st-chad-boscawen-18551913- 
1/C7003DA7106A721ECA55057938048118 

17 Ginsburg, “The Shapira Ms. of Deuteronomy,” 304. 
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were not intended to be perfect reproductions of the strips, but 
were nonetheless made with a decent degree of care, so that they 
correctly reflect their script. Another imaginable scenario is that 
Ginsburg gave a letterforms chart as a model to his assistants so 
they could write down in Paleo-Hebrew the text that he had tran- 
scribed from the strips beforehand, perhaps in square Hebrew," "* 
or some equivalent scenario. So it is possible, as Sass argues, that 
the drawings are akin to transliterations made with a sort of “font.” 
Still, in that case, the drawings nonetheless give a helpful general 
idea of what the script looked like: they are reproductions of the 
letterforms contained in the paleographical chart, that is, “approx- 
imations” of this chart. 

The downside, if this scenario is correct, is that it is not possible 
to be sure that the form of a given occurrence of a letter on a pre- 
cise line of a precise column is reflected with precision in the cor- 
responding drawing, because the script would have been normal- 
ized, thereby probably reducing its diversity and erasing some lo- 
cal peculiarities. While this would be a shame, it would, however, 
only underscore the fact that the drawings are a reflection of the 
letterforms chart, not a fantasy designed to give the general public 
a vague idea of the appearance of the strips. Yet another possibility 
is that the drawers did not use a chart as a “font,” but nonetheless 
normalized the script by spontaneously having recourse to the 
same default letterforms, perhaps the most frequent or those they 
knew or liked the best. 

As a matter of fact, a close comparison between the drawings 
and Ginsburg’s chart reveals that generally speaking, the letter- 
forms one sees on the drawings, far from being airy-fairy, also ap- 
pear in the chart. So while it is possible that they simplify the script 
by reducing its actual diversity, the drawings nonetheless exhibit 
actual letterforms from the strips. And what matters for the pale- 
ographical study of a document is the letterforms, regardless of their 
location on the document. 


"SI thank Matthew Hamilton for drawing my attention to this possibility 
(personal communication); this does not necessarily represent his view but it is a 
question he raised. 
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Is Ginsburg’s facsimile of the Moabite stone 
unreliable? 


The second argument is based on mistakes contained in Ginsburg’s 
facsimile of the Moabite stone.’ Dershowitz’s article compares 
three sequences of letters in this facsimile with the squeeze of the 
latter kept in the Louvre museum (see Table 3). 


Table 3 
Ginsburg’s facsimile Louvre squeeze’”° 
sequence LQRHH 
in line 25 
sequence BBYTH 
in line 25 
sequence YSPTY in 


en ES 


His article correctly points out the following mistakes: 

(1)in the sequence BBYTH in line 25, the downstroke of B is 
rounded whereas it should be more angular; 

(2) in the sequence YSPTY in line 29, the vertical shaft of S should 
not extend above the top horizontal stroke; 

(3) in the same place, the stance of S is incorrect, the letter should 
lean to the left. 


In addition, it is apparent that: 
(4) in the sequence LQRHH in line 25, the head of Q should be sym- 
metrical. 


1 Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Moabite Stone: A Fac-simile of the Original Inscription, with 
an English Translation and a Historical and Philological Commentary (London: Reeves 
and Turner, *1871). 

12 Images courtesy of the Louvre museum. 
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However, we shall see that only (1) can ascribed to Ginsburg. Note 
that since the downstroke of B is sometimes rounded on the Moab- 
ite stone, the lack of accuracy here is not something that would 
impact our knowledge of its script in a significant way. The situa- 
tion (4) is more interesting. If we check the stone (see Fig. 8), it 
turns out that this part of the stele is broken, the head of Q is dam- 
aged, and the next letter is a modern reconstruction made on plas- 
ter. 


Figure 8” 


So to sketch this sequence of letters, Ginsburg would have needed 
to examine the Louvre squeeze. But did he have access to it? In fact, 
what material did he use for his facsimile?’” In the introduction to 
his book, Ginsburg draws a list of the sources that were used to re- 
construct the text (interestingly, he uses the passive voice here) 
but he indicates that he did not have access to them, be it only to 
check the arrangement of the fragments of the stone. He com- 
plains that Clermont-Ganneau did not publish the fragments or the 
squeeze.’ The only material Ginsburg had were photographs of 


121 Image courtesy of the Louvre museum. 

122 Ginsburg's facsimile was published in a book in 1871, he even wrote the 
preface of the 2™ edition on May 1, 1871. The stone was discovered in 1868; the 
main fragments were acquired in 1869 by Clermont-Ganneau who published his 
first extensive reconstitution of the text in 1870, including facsimiles, and mate- 
rially reconstructed the stone in 1875. 

Ginsburg, The Moabite Stone, 14. 

 Tbid., 14; see also the preface, 3. Even after the publication of Ginsburg’s 
book, when Ginsburg visited Clermont-Ganneau in Jerusalem, the French diplo- 
mat, always the gentleman, refused to let him examine them (Tigay, The Lost Book 
of Moses, 100). 
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Captain Warren’s drawings of the two main fragments.” So how 
could Ginsburg make a facsimile of the entire stele? 

A comparison with Clermont-Ganneau’s facsimile, published in 
1870, * reveals that it is virtually identical to Ginsburg’s. The ar- 
rangement of the fragments, their readings, and the lacunae are 
exactly the same (see Fig. 9).'” Tellingly, while his commentary 
abounds in philological and historical remarks, it does not contain 
a single epigraphical discussion. In his facsimile, Ginsburg only 
changed the form of the lower part of the stone, since he believed 
it was rounded. Crucially, the two mistakes noted by Dershowitz on 
S in line 29, and the problem of the head of Q in line 25, are there 
(see Table 4). These shared - inherited - errors confirm what is al- 
ready manifest when we compare the images: Ginsburg’s fac-simile 
is not a fac-simile of the Mesha stele, but of Clermont-Ganneau’s 
fac-simile! Unfortunately, he does not state it explicitly in his book, 
which is all the more misleading as the facsimile is the first thing 
mentioned in its subtitle. 

As a result, if we want to see if Ginsburg was careful when cop- 
ying a text, we should compare his facsimile with Clermont-Gan- 
neau’s, not the squeeze. And it turns out that while Ginsburg some- 
times made mistakes, they are relatively rare; overall, with regard 
to the morphological information relevant to paleography, and the 
stance of the letters, he is reliable. Based solely on his facsimile, we 
would have an excellent idea of what his model, that is, Clermont- 
Ganneau’s facsimile, looked like.'” 


 Thid., 32. 

1 Charles Clermont-Ganneau, La stèle de Dhiban ou stèle de Mesa, roi de Moab, 896 
avant J.-C. : Lettres à M. Le Comte de Vogué (Paris : Baudry /Didier, 1870). The facsimile 
appears after page 4. This book, as well as Ginsburg’s book, is available on ar- 
chive.org. 

17 The only exception is that Ginsburg added one letter at the beginning of 
line 16, and three others at the end of the same line, but this is the exception that 
proves the rule: he did so not on the basis of his own examination but, according 
to his commentary of the text, because Clermont-Ganneau had said that he was 
now able to read these letters (Ginsburg, The Moabite Stone, 43). 

8 Tn this light, the claim that “his letterforms are written with little regard 
for the original characters’ relative size, position, stance, shape, and ductus” (Der- 
showitz, The Valediction of Moses, 14) cannot be maintained. It was already an ex- 
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Figure 9 


aggeration to infer from his facsimile that “Ginsburg’s drawings are utterly unde- 
pendable for paleographic purposes” (ibid., 13); it is now shown to be completely 
inaccurate. We also read in Dershowitz’s book: “In a world in which the unques- 
tionably genuine Mesha Stele were lost and only the scholarly “facsimiles” re- 
mained - including that of Ginsburg himself - paleographers using the very same 
reasoning would condemn the Mesha Stele as a forgery. And they would be 
wrong.” (ibid., 33) 

This claim is incorrect. It would be correct if paleographers did not distin- 
guish between any small deviation in the execution of the script and a deviation 
that would affect significant features of the characters. Or if the problems ob- 
served corresponded to typological developments that took place centuries after 
the supposed date of the inscription, thus betraying anachronisms. Yes, it is re- 
grettable that Clermont-Ganneau has the downstroke of samek extending above 
the top horizontal, but no, this is not something that would lead paleographers 
who only had his facsimile to declare that the Mesha stele is a forgery. Yes, it is 
regrettable that the head of Qis asymmetric in the same facsimile, but no, it would 
not lead paleographers to regard the inscription as a fake. 
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Table 4 
Clermont-Ganneau’s facsimile Ginsburg’s facsimile 
Line 25 | G 
ANA PS À 
Line 25 
Line 29 


What about the contradictions between 
Ginsburg’s drawings? 


This leads me to the third argument made against the reliability of 
Ginsburg’s drawings. VM illustrates it by noting a problem regard- 
ing the place of some letters in a drawing of column 1 of Fragment 
E: a sequence of letters appears at the end of line 2 on this drawing, 
but at the beginning of line 3 on another drawing.” Dershowitz 
notes that there are a number of similar problems. At first sight, 
this gives the impression of a spectacular lack of care. But a more 
precise assessment of what happened seems possible. 

At this juncture, in the article and in the book, Dershowitz re- 
fers to the first drawing, in passing, as “an early draft”; in a foot- 
note that appears much later in his book, he refers to the second 
drawing as “what appears to be the final draft of Ginsburg’s draw- 
ing,” adding that “the earlier drafts are inconsistent with the final 
one and with Guthe and appear to be imprecise with regard to lay- 
out.” It turns out that his own Paleo-Hebrew reconstruction of 
column 1 of Fragment E is virtually identical, in terms of layout as well 
as of readings (98,7% of agreement), to Ginsburg’s final drawing." It 


1 Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses,” 12. 

#0 Dershowitz, The Valediction of Moses, 140 fn 89. 

#1 Ibid., 169. The differences between Ginsburg’s drawing and Dershowitz’s 
reconstruction are the following: 
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is regrettable that he omits to tell the reader this. Instead, he 
writes: “we have seen that Ginsburg’s drawings are unreliable and 
mutually contradictory,” which seems to me misleading since he 
was comparing an earlier draft to a final drawing and since his own 
analysis indicates that the latter is pretty much reliable. 

A comparison between the successive drawings of the same col- 
umn shows that several sequences of words missing from the early 
draft were added in the final drawing. Yet the presence of lacunae 
is not indicated in the early draft. This suggests that Ginsburg’s as- 
sistants initially wrote down, consecutively, all the letters that 
Ginsburg had been able to decipher so far. A corollary of this pro- 
cedure is that the layout was wrong. Yet on the other hand, this 
problem is entirely absent from the final drawing. Obviously, what 
happened in the meantime is that Ginsburg had been able to fill in 
the gaps in the decipherment. But this time, care was also taken to 
faithfully reproduce the layout of the column.” 


e two letters are read differently in line 6: Ginsburg’s drawing has WHT where 
Dershowitz reconstructs MPT; this corresponds to two letters that Dershowitz re- 
gards as uncertain (with a superscript circlet and extensive discussion in a foot- 
note); 

* Ginsburg was not able to read the first letter in lines 1 and 9 (his drawing has 
hatching to indicate it); 

+ In line 6, between TM and L'T, Ginsburg uses hatching to mark the presence 
of a lacuna (or a couple of illegible letters); this is not represented in VM, but of 
course it is not possible today to examine the strips; 

+ At the end of line 10, Dershowitz adds ‘LTM between brackets: this is a resti- 
tution and not a reading. 

So out of 298 letters in this column (according to Dershowitz’s reconstruc- 
tion), there are only 4 different readings (agreement of 98,68%), 2 of which are 
due to letters that Ginsburg marked as illegible; there is no difference in the lay- 
out except that Ginsburg marks the possible presence of a brief lacuna in line 6. 
The differences are therefore marginal and some of them point rather to Gins- 
burg’s precision in marking uncertain aspects, at least in this drawing. 

12 Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses,” 31. 

1 Interestingly, in a lithograph containing reproductions of both drawings, 
someone - presumably Ginsburg - wrote to the side of the early draft: “Text to be 
the same as below,” i.e., as in the final draft. He also made corrections to the read- 
ings of the final drawing. This lithograph can be seen at https://en.wikipe- 
dia.org/wiki/Shapira_Scroll#/media/File:Dersh4.png. 
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Whatever the precise history of the successive drafts, the criti- 
cism about the place of the letters concerns an aspect of the draw- 
ings that is relevant for scholars who want to reconstruct the layout 
of the text, as Dershowitz does in his book, it does not concern the 
paleography. Regarding the script, precisely, Dershowitz states that 
Lemaire based his paleographical analysis on the early draft of col- 
umn 1 of Fragment E that I just mentioned. In fact, the latter draw- 
ing was used in BAR as an illustration to Lemaire’s article, which 
does not mean that his analysis was based on this drawing only; 
Lemaire actually consulted the whole BL dossier. * More im- 
portantly, Dershowitz’s remark would be pertinent only if the suc- 
cessive drawings were significantly different in terms of the script, 
that is, with regard to the morphological features of the letter- 
forms and the stance. At least in the case of the two successive 
drafts already mentioned, this is not the case.” 

VM also points out differences between these drawings, taking 
a few letters as examples, but here again we should remember that 
Dershowitz is comparing successive drafts, and improvements in the 
decipherment and the readings are to be expected in the later 
drawing.” Such differences may impress neophytes, but epigra- 
phers are used to see such differences on drawings of inscriptions 
that are difficult to read, for instance ostraca. The ink is often 
faded, and it is difficult to discern what is ink and what is just a 
dark trace left by some dirt or abrasion on the surface of the docu- 
ment. It is often hard to decide where a given stroke exactly begins 


4 Personal communication. In the article, Lemaire refers to the dossier of the 
British library and adds in brackets: “One of Ginsburg’s drawings appears below” 
(“Paleography’s Verdict: They’re Fakes!”; https://www.baslibrary.org/biblical- 
archaeology-review/23/3/13). 

“ The sole interesting difference that I can see is that the form of zayin is 
problematic in the final draft (see line 7 and see my paleographical remarks) 
whereas it is relatively normal in the earlier draft, so perhaps initially one of Gins- 
burg’s assistants “harmonized” it towards the expected form, and later, on closer 
examination, he or she (or Ginsburg) realized that the actual form on the strip 
was different. Which would mean that the script of the actual column was even 
more problematic than appears on the drawing published in BAR, and that care 
was taken to reflect the precise form of the letters in the final drawing. That said, 
it is also possible that the normalization happened the other way around. 

6 Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses,” 12. 
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or ends. In the case of the Shapira strips, the letters on the dark 
leather were generally visible only when some alcohol was spilled 
on the manuscript, and only for a brief moment (!)”” Alternatively, 
the differences between successive drafts may be due to normali- 
zation. 


What about the differences between Ginsburg’s 
drawings and Guthe’s chart? 


Finally, VM points out some minor differences between the draw- 
ings of Fragment E, and the column of Guthe’s chart based on the 
same fragment. * The letter waw is consistently drawn as a lower- 
case y on the drawings, but as a small vertical line with a small v at 
its top in the chart. The shaft of gop pierces its head on the draw- 
ings, not in the chart. These observations are correct but their in- 
terpretation is debatable. It overlooks the fact that all of these var- 
iants are attested in Ginsburg’s chart: it records two instances 
where the shaft of gop pierces its head, and one instance where it 
is not the case. It also records at least three different ways of pen- 
ning the letter waw, some of them occurring in the same column. 
So Ginsburg’s assistant who drew Fragment E did not invent a 
form of qop and waw out of the blue: he or she simply used one of 
the forms that was attested on the strips, either on other frag- 
ments or a few times on Fragment E, if Guthe’s chart is not exhaus- 
tive on this point, and he or she used it for all the forms on this 
fragment, thereby normalizing the letterforms, whether or not he 
or she used a chart as a model. In this case, while it is certainly a 
shame that the drawings do not give us access to the exact shape 
of waw and gop in every occurrence, it is nevertheless worth noting 
that they present to us actual letterforms that are attested in the 


137 Guthe, Fragmente einer Lederhandschrift, 21. This may also account for some 
minor divergences between Ginsburg’s drawings and Guthe’s letterforms chart 
noted in Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses,” 13. 

*8 Dershowitz, “The Valediction of Moses,” 13. 
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strips, albeit not at the right place. This means that these letter- 
forms are relevant for paleographical analysis.” 


To conclude, it is admittedly possible that the drawings simplify 
the picture due to normalization, and they are certainly far from 
perfect, but all in all, they (at least generally) exhibit actual letter- 
forms from the strips. 


19 Note also that there may have been different hands at work behind some 
fragments, and behind the two main copies of V (Dershowitz, The Valediction of 
Moses, 134 n. 21). 


Princesses à la cour royale de Nashshän 
aux VIII°-VII° s. av. J.-C.! 


Mounir Arbach, avec la collaboration de Laila Aqil 
CNRS, UMR 5133 Archéorient, Lyon / Aden National Museum, Yémen 


Résumé. Fait rare et pour la premiere fois, deux inscriptions inédites ont chacune pour 
autrice une princesse de la dynastie des Labiwides régnant a Nashshan entre 710 et 640 av. 
J.-C. env. 

Abstract. For the first time, two unpublished inscriptions each have as their author a prin- 
cess of the Labü’ide dynasty reigning in Nashshan between 710 and 640 BC approximately. 


L’histoire de la monarchie en Arabie du Sud, sa nature, ses titres 
spécifiques « mukarrib/roi », les prérogatives exactes qui incom- 
bent au souverain - politiques et/ou religieuses - la durée du 
règne, son mode de partage et de succession au trône, ainsi que son 
évolution au cours des siècles, restent en grande partie méconnus’. 

L'histoire « privée » des membres des familles royales non ré- 
gnants, leurs mariages, parfois « consanguins » (voir infra), leur 
rôle et leur vie quotidienne nous sont également totalement incon- 
nus. Seuls les noms de certains princes apparaissent sporadique- 
ment dans les inscriptions. C’est le cas, par exemple, des deux 
frères du souverain de Nashshan Sumhiyafa‘ Yasaran, Ma‘dikarib 
et Daddkarib (respectivement SW-BA-I/11 et 13), qui ne semblent 
pas avoir régné. 

A Saba’, également, où le titre du souverain “mukarrib” “fédéra- 
teur” était utilisé exclusivement par le souverain, les fils et frères 


Je tiens à remercier chaleureusement Jérémie Schiettecatte et Irene Rossi 
pour leurs lectures avisées et leurs précieuses remarques. 

? Sur ce thème, voir Robin 1996, 2015 ; Avanzini 2016 ; Nebes 2016; Arbach 
2018. 

> Pour la chronologie des souverains de Nashshän, voir ARBACH & Rossi 2011 ; 
ARBACH 2015. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 295-313. 
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du souverain sont mentionnés au côté du nom du souverain ré- 
gnant, mais sans que l’on sache si ces membres de la famille royale 
participent réellement au pouvoir ou non‘. A Qataban, le souverain 
Waraw’il Ghaylän fils de Shahr Yagul Yuhargib (I s. ap. J.-C.) 
semble partager le pouvoir, au moins par le titre de “roi”, avec ses 
frères, sans pour autant les nommer individuellement (Pirenne 
Husn al-Wusr, Yashhal 13, etc.). A Hadramawt, Abiyatha‘ et Irq“”, 
père et oncle du mukarrib Yashhur’il Yuhar‘ish fils d’Abiyatha‘, 
sont connus par une unique mention dans l’'énumération des des- 
cendants du roi du Hadramawt Yada®ab Ghaylan (I*' s. av. J.-C.) (Ar- 
bach-Say’ün 1/5). 

Les filles, sœurs et épouses des souverains sont là encore rare- 
ment mentionnées”. A Saba’, à l'époque des mukarrib (VIII°-VI° s. av. 
J.-C.), un seul texte mentionne l'épouse du souverain Yatha®amar 
(Ghmt dt by Yt°mr), qui participe à la cérémonie de la chasse rituelle 
(Y.85.AQ/17). A Awsän, on possède un seul texte du I" s. av. J.-C. 
(CIAS 49.10/o 1 n° 4), où la sœur du roi divinisé, Yasduq”il Far‘um 
Sharaha‘at, fait une dédicace à son frère qui fut le fils du dieu 
Wadd‘. Mais le cas le plus célèbre de mariage des souverains en Ara- 
bie du Sud s’est produit à Saba’, au début du III’ s. ap. J.-C. Il s’agit 
de Malikhalak, la sœur du roi de Saba? Shar Awtar, qui fut l'épouse 
d'lli‘azz Yalut, roi du Hadramawt, dont le mariage, comme le rap- 
porte Ir 13, fut interrompu en raison d’un conflit armé qui opposa 
Saba’ à l’armée du Hadramawt dans la capitale de Shabwa. C’est 
dans son palais royal Shagir que les combats eurent lieu et ot 
l'épouse du roi du Hadramawt, portant le titre de « reine du Hadra- 
mawt »’, fut exfiltrée et sauvée. Quant à son mari, Ili‘azz Yalut fut 
fait prisonnier et emmené a Marib, la capitale de Saba’.’ Cet événe- 
ment politique, qui affecta au premier chef la famille royale 


“Voir à ce propos ROBIN 1997. 

5 Sur le statut de femme en Arabie du Sud antique, voir ANTONINI DE MAIGRET & 
ROBIN 2018. 

$ Voir sur ce thème, voir ARBACH 2012. 

7 Exceptée la légendaire reine de Saba’ et sa visite auprès du roi Salomon, à 
laquelle la Bible et le Coran font écho (respectivement 1 Rois 1-29 & 2 Chroniques 
9 ; Les Fourmis 29-37), cette mention de « reine » au III° s. ap. J.-C. est unique dans 
la documentation épigraphique de l'Arabie du Sud. 

* Sur ces événements, voir tout récemment BRETON 2019 et bibliographie. 
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hadrami, est digne d’un scénario de série Netflix. Il s’en suivit une 
période de déclin du royaume du Hadramawt, provoquant ainsi sa 
disparition de la scène politique en tant que royaume vers la fin du 
II s. ap. J.-C. 

Fait rare, à Nashshän (auj. as-Sawda’), deux inscriptions, qui 
font l’objet de cette publication, ont chacune pour auteur une prin- 
cesse de la dynastie royale des Labu’ides (v. 725-650 av. J.-C.).” 

La première inscription, as-Sawda’ 93, a été vue en 2005 et ap- 
portée en 2009 par les habitants de la région du Jawf au GOAM a 
Sanaa, qui nous a aimablement confié une photographie pour pu- 
blication”’, mais sans pouvoir en prendre les dimensions. La deu- 
xiéme, as-Sawda? 99 inédite, également sortie de fouilles clandes- 
tines, fut photographiée par le regretté Rémy Audouin”. 


as-Sawda? 93” (fig. 1) 


L'inscription, de trois lignes, est soigneusement gravée, au moyen 
d’un tracé des lignes, sur un bassin/marmite en pierre calcaire. 
L'inscription est précédée par un symbole divin gravé au niveau de 
la première ligne, en forme de lettre B, qui représente l’une des di- 
vinités tutélaires de Nashshan, Aranyada‘ ; cette dernière possé- 
dait un temple intra-muros à Nashshān”. La présence du symbole 
d’Aranyada‘ sur le récipient laisse supposer que l’auteur a placé 
son objet sous la protection de cette divinité. Un monogramme 
composé du nom de l’auteur de l'inscription, Dmrhl, est gravé à 
gauche de l'inscription au niveau des lignes 1-2. 


° Cf. Arbach & Rossi 2011. 

1 Ce texte a déjà été brièvement publié dans ArBAcH & Rossi 2011, p. 159-160, 
note 20. 

1 Une photographie avec un commentaire succinct de ce court texte ont été 
publiés dans ARBACH & DARLES 2019 : 284, ph. 36, où il faut remplacer as-Sawda 97 
par as-Sawd@ 99. 

1? Ce sigle fait suite à as-Sawda@ 1-87 (AVANZINI 1995), 88-92 (ARBACH, AUDOUIN & 
ROBIN 2004), 93 (ARBACH & Rossi 2011), 94 (ARBACH 201 1a), 95, 96 (= MSM 6647) (AR- 
BACH 2011b), 97 (ARBACH & DARLES 2019), où il faut remplacer as-Sawda? 97 par as- 
Sawda? 99. 

* sur ce temple, voir Arbach & Audouin 2004 ; Arbach, Audouin & Robin 2004. 
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Date : outre la graphie de l'inscription, style B1 de Pirenne, la 
mention des noms de souverains de Nashshän permet de situer 
cette inscription au début du VII s. av. J.-C. 


Transcription 


Symbole 1 Dmrhl mrt bnt Yghmlk dt monogramme 
2 byt Stmhyf* Ystrn 2m Yd°b w-Mrt 
3 s'hdtt ywm tfyt stmn S?ym/ 


Traduction 


Symbole 1 Dhamarhilal ’mrt fille de Yaqahmalik, monogramme 
2 épouse de Sumhiiyafa‘, mère de Yada“ ab et 
Marat, 
3 a rénové au jour où elle a fixé le récipient 
du Patron - ou (qui était) placé (?). 


Commentaire 


L. 1, Dmrhl, nom de femme dont c’est la première attestation en su- 
darabique. L'élément Dmr, en revanche, est bien connu dans l’ono- 
mastique sudarabique, en sabéen en tant qu’anthroponyme (Ry 
614/9, Ja 1819/4), nom de tribu (Ir 49) et toponyme (Ja 576 + 577, 
584, 631, etc.), mais aussi en tant que nom composé/théophore, 
Dmrkrb, Dmr‘ly ; ce dernier fut porté par des souverains sabéens et 
qatabanites (RES 3945, Ja 643 ; Doe 7, Yashhal 27, etc.). Quant a l’élé- 
ment, hl, c'est probablement une forme abrégée de hll, dont on a la 
graphie pleine dans ’mhll (Haram 58), mais également en tant 
qu’anthroponyme en sabéen et gatabanite et en tant qu’épithéte 
des noms de souverains de Qataban, comme S’hr HIl. Rappelons que 
hilal qui signifie en arabe « croissant », représente l’état « croissant 
de la lune », dont la forme se retrouve sur des objets, une sorte de 


14 Cf. ARBACH & Rossi 2011 ; ARBACH 2015. 
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talisman ou amulette, bien connus dans la religion sudarabique” 
(voir infra). 

mrt, on est tenté d'interpréter ce nom non pas en tant que nom 
propre/épithète royale, dont c’est la première attestation, mais 
comme étant un nom commun, un titre de « princesse », comme 
en arabe amira, nom f.s. de amir. Dans ce cas, ’mrt serait le féminin 
demr, dont c’est la première attestation en sudarabique. L'élément 
mr est bien attesté dans l’onomastique royale des cités-Etats de la 
région du Jawf, à Nashshan, ’mr est une épithète royale portée par 
le fils de la princesse dont il est question ici, Yada?ab Amar (SW- 
BA/1/8, 14), Ilimanbat Amar (as-Sawda@ TA 2B, etc.) ; à Kamna éga- 
lement, Nabat‘ali Amar (Kamna 17, etc.); à Haram, Ilikabir Amar 
(al-Kafir 3, etc.). 

bnt Yghmlk : « fille de Yaqahmalik », c’est le nom d’un des sou- 
verains de Nashshan, dont le règne se situerait vers la fin du VIII? 
s. av. J.-C. (as-Sawda? 5/1, YM 2009/3, YM 23250/2). D'après YM 
23250, Yqhmlk serait le frère de Lb’n b. Yd‘% ; ce dernier, était le père 
de S'mhyf' et serait donc le beau-père de la princesse Dmrhl, dont il 
est question ici. 

LI. 1-2, dt byt S'mhyf : littéralement « celle de la maison de Sum- 
hiiyafa‘ » que l’on peut rendre par « épouse de », comme dans as- 
Sawda 88/11-12, Kamna 31 B/1-2, Moussaieff 16/2-3, etc. La prin- 
cesse Dmrhl serait mariée à son cousin S'mhyf (Ys'rn), dont le règne 
se situerait au cours de la première moitié du VII s. av. J.-C. 

Nous sommes en présence d’un mariage consanguin datant du 
début du VII‘ s. av. J.-C., comme c’est fréquemment la coutume dans 
les dynasties royales, dans le but de conserver le trône entre les 
descendants. Mais il est difficile, vu les grandes lacunes documen- 
taires, d’en tirer des conclusions hâtives et de généraliser ce phé- 
nomène à l’ensemble des dynasties sudarabiques. Par ailleurs, le 
peu de cas de mariages connus, à des périodes différentes, des 
membres de familles royales avec des personnes extérieures, ne 
sont pas pour autant suffisants pour nuancer l’idée selon laquelle 
le mariage dans les familles royales serait consanguin. C’est par 
exemple, le cas du mariage, certes d’alliance politique, du souve- 
rain du Hadramawt, cité plus haut, avec la sœur du roi de Saba’. A 
Qataban également, on possède une statuette faite au nom de la 


Voir à ce propos, ROBIN 1996 : 1169-1170 ; GAJDA 2012. 
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fille du roi de Qataban, Abnat fille de Yada°ab Ghaylan, qui fut 
l'épouse de Yaqahmalik du lignage gatabanite de Dharhan”. Si le 
mariage consanguin était peut-étre d’usage dans les familles 
royales, le système de mariage dans la société sudarabique ne 
semble pas suivre totalement ce modéle, comme en témoigne la 
liste des femmes étrangères mariées avec des Minéens”. On con- 
naît également un cas de mariage datant de la fin du VIII s. av. J.- 
C. entre une femme Kamniote, « servante » des souverains de 
Kamna, épouse d’un homme originaire de Saba’ (Kamna 30 A & B). 

S'mhyf: nom d’un des plus célèbres souverains de Nashshan 
(SW-BA/I/BA 5, 6, as-Sawda? 4, 92). Allié de Saba’ dans un premier 
temps, Sumhiiyafa‘ a combattu au côté de l’armée sabéenne (as- 
Sawda 88), mais quelque temps après et pour des raisons qui nous 
échappent, la cité de Nashshan devient l'ennemi principale de 
Saba’ et fait l’objet de deux campagnes militaires, où la ville subit 
destruction et pillage ; son palais ‘Afra’*, dont il sera question ci- 
dessous, fut saccagé (RES 3945/14-17). Pour des raisons obscures, le 
souverain a été maintenu au trône et aurait fait allégeance à Saba’ 
en présentant une dédicace au dieu sabéen ‘Athtar dhü-Dhibän (as- 
Sawda’ 4) ; son fils, Yada®ab Amar, mentionné ici sans épithète, au- 
rait renouvelé cette allégeance à Saba? également par une offrande 
à la même divinité sabéenne (al-Jawf 04.35). 

Yd°b: il s’agit de Yd°b (mr) fils de S'mhyf°, qui semble avoir ré- 
gné après la défaite de son père (al-Jawf 04.35, SW-BA/I/BA 8, 14). 
D'après as-Sawda? 88, Yd°b aurait associé au trône un frère, mnbt 
(Yd‘), qui n’est pas mentionné dans notre texte mais bien connu des 
inscriptions de Nashshan (al-Jawf 04.41, YM 22222, YM 22223, etc.). 
Faut-il en déduire que Imnbt Yd‘ était né après la rédaction de notre 
inscription ? Son absence ici intrigue. On peut observer que le fait 
que Yd°b soit mentionné ici en premier, comme dans as-Sawda’ 88 
avec son frère ’Imnbt, laisse supposer qu'il était le fils aîné. Son 
frère Mrt, inconnu des inscriptions, semble avoir été écarté du 
trône pour des raisons qui nous échappent. 


1€ BRON 2009 : 47-48, figs. 5-6. 

17 Cf, BRON 1998 ; ROBIN 1998. Voir cependant l'inscription Lion 1 du I‘ s. av. J.- 
C., où une femme Minéenne est l'épouse d’un individu du même lignage qu'elle. 

8 Prononciation sur le schéme Sn‘w, arabe San‘a. 
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Mrt: c'est le nom du frère de Yada®ab inconnu auparavant et 
qui ne semble pas avoir régné. L’anthroponyme Mrt est connu en 
sabéen dans CIH 541/14 ; on le retrouve également comme nom de 
lignage dans YM 11748/5. 

L. 3, tfyt, verbe conjugué à la 3° pers. f. s., de la racine TFY, dont 
c’est la première attestation en sudarabique. En arabe, un des sens 
connu du verbe tafa, nom pl. atfiya « appuyer, caler une marmite ; 
placer un trépied ou des pierres sous la marmite ». La forme du ré- 
cipient se prête à cette interprétation, d'autant que le terme simn 
qui vient derrière va aussi dans ce sens. 

simn : nom à l’état absolu, de la racine S'MN, dont c’est la pre- 
mière attestation en sudarabique. En dialecte arabe yéménite, un 
des sens dérivés de samn, on retrouve saman, sémen, dont le sens est 
lié aux ingrédients de cuisine « meubles de cuisine »”, et par ex- 
tension «ustensiles ». Ce sens conviendrait à notre contexte, 
puisqu'il s’agit en l'occurrence d’un « récipient/bassin/marmite ». 

simn s°ym/S?ym : cette construction de nom à l’état absolu suivi 
d’un adjectif ou participe rappelle le relatif asyndétique, que l’on 
peut rendre ici par « récipient placé », sous-entendu « récipient 
(qui était) placé ». Une autre possibilité à ne pas exclure, est de con- 
sidérer S?ym comme étant un nom propre, sans la nounation, une 
épithète divine bien connue « Patron »”. Dans ce cas, l’autrice de 
l'inscription aurait fixé le récipient, sous-entendu, au (dieu) « Pa- 
tron », en l'occurrence Aranyada‘, du fait que le texte est orné, au 
niveau de la l. 1, par la lettre B, le symbole divin d’Aranyada‘. 


Importance du texte 


Ce rare texte dédicatoire laissé par une princesse appartenant à la 
dynastie des Labw’ides de Nashshän est à plusieurs titre intéres- 
sant. D'abord, il confirme le lien de parenté entre Yaqahmalik, le 
père de Dhamarihiläl, et son frère Labii‘an Yada‘ fils Yada®ab, le 


19 Cf. PIAMENTA 1990 : 233. 

2 Comparer à Sym, employé à l’état construit dans l'expression ’rnyd‘ S*ym.... 
«Aranyada® Patron de ...»: ’rnyd® Sym ?’s’sn «Aranyada‘ Patron des 
Nashshänites » (YM 28491/3-4); b-rnyd‘ S?ym Ns’n « Aranyada‘ Patron de 
Nashshan » (YM 11125/9). 
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père de Sumhiiyafa‘ Yasaran. Deuxièmement, il permet de recons- 
tituer une séquence dynastique des Labwides pour au moins trois 
générations, dont la derniére est constituée des enfants issus du 
mariage de Dhamarihilal avec Sumhuyafa‘ Yasaran, qui sont les ar- 
rières petits-fils de Yada®ab ; ce dernier a régné en corégence avec 
‘Amishafaq (as-Sawda? 91, Arbach 2006), dont le règne se situerait 
dans le dernier quart du VIII’ s. av. J.-C.” Yada®ab ne semble pas 
avoir régné seul ; son fils Yagahmalik monta sur le trône (YM 2009), 
vraisemblablement dans la dernière décennie du VII? s. av. J.-C. 
Son petit-fils, dont le nom manque, est auteur d’un seul texte où il 
rénove le temple de ‘Athtar dhü-Garbum, dont on n’est pas sûr 
qu'il soit monté sur le trône (as-Sawda’ 5), avant que Yaqahmalik 
associe au trône son frère Labi’an (YM 23250). Labi’an a régné seul 
(as-Sawda? 3, 89 A, B) ; son fils, Sumhüyafa‘ Yasaran, lui succéda 
(SW-BA/I/5, 6, as-Sawda 88, 92, 93 ; RES 3945). Ses frères, 
Ma‘dikarib, Daddkarib et Yada®ab, ne semblent pas être montés sur 
le trône (SW-BA/I/11, 13). 

Du mariage avec Dhamarhilal, Sumhiyafa‘ aurait eu trois fils : 
Marat qui ne semble pas avoir régné (as-Sawda 93), Yada®ab 
(Amar) qui est monté sur le trône (SW-BA/I/8, 14, al-Jawf 04.35) et 
enfin Ilimanbat Yada‘ qui aurait été associé au trône par (son frère) 
Yada®ab (Amar) (as-Sawd 88) et par la suite régné seul (Haram 
15 ; al-Jawf 04.39, 04.41, as-Sawda? 96, YM 22222, 22223, 28168, etc.). 
L'absence de mention dans notre texte du troisième fils, 
d’Ilimanbat, pourrait s’expliquer soit qu’il n’était pas encore né au 
moment de la rédaction du texte, soit qu'il est le fils d’un deuxième 
mariage de son père Sumhiyafa‘ Yasaran. 

Le règne d’Ilimanbat Yada‘, au milieu du VII s. av. J.-C., clôt la 
dynastie des Labw’ides, marquant ainsi la fin d’une période d’auto- 
nomie politique de Nashshan, qui sera inexorablement entrée dans 
la sphère minéenne, vers le VI‘ s. av. J.-C.” (Voir tableau en fin d’ar- 
ticle). 

Enfin, outre ces données précieuses pour la chronologie des 
souverains de Nashshan et de leur lien de parenté, le lexique mi- 
néen s’est enrichi de nouveaux termes : le verbe tfy ; les substantifs 
simn et probablement ’mrt, dont le sens obvie « princesse » nous 


2 Cf, Arbach & Rossi 2011; Arbach 2015. 
2 Ibid. 
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paraît le mieux adapté au contexte. Signalons également la pre- 
mière mention en minéen des noms propres Dmrhl et Mrt. 


as-Sawda?’ 99 (fig. 2) 


I. Description et technique (Laila Aqil) 


Cette amulette a été remarquablement réalisée selon les anciennes 
traditions sudarabiques connues pour ce type d’objets. Il s’agit 
d’une technique qui se réalise a partir d'une feuille d'or martelée 
et découpée en forme de croissant aux deux bouts arrondis. Ses 
deux extrémités sont perforées de deux trous, servant a la suspen- 
sion de l’objet. L'inscription, de deux lignes, est centrée et bordée 
par une rangée de pointillés sur le pourtour du croissant. L’en- 
semble a été réalisé habilement par la technique du repoussé”. La 
rangée de pointillés imite des granulations, technique très appré- 
ciée dans la bijouterie sudarabique antique”. 

Les amulettes sudarabiques portant des inscriptions sont prin- 
cipalement faites en or, ce qui est le cas de l’amulette décrite ici. 
Ne s’oxydant pas, l'or donne à l’amulette une caractéristique « sa- 
crée » associée à l'éternité. Sa luminosité rappellerait la lueur du 
soleil et serait probablement associée à la déesse protectrice so- 
laire (Shams). La forme de croissant, quant à elle, serait probable- 
ment associée au dieu lunaire. Cependant, il est à rappeler qu’il 
n’est pas aisé de dire avec certitude que l’amulette, par sa lumino- 
sité « solaire » et par sa forme de « croissant », soit ici une double 
protection des divinités du Soleil et de la Lune”. 


23 On sait que cette technique de décor a été la première à être utilisée en bi- 
jouterie dans le monde antique. Cf. NıcoLNI 1990 : 89. La feuille d’or, découpée en 
forme de croissant, a été posée sur une surface semi dure, comme le bois tendre, 
la cire ou la poix chaude, et travaillée à l’envers à l’aide de poinçons à l'extrémité 
mousse et probablement avec l’aide du marteau. Le travail donne un résultat en 
relief sur la face et creux sur le dos de feuille, sans que cela entame le métal. 

# Voir à ce propos, ANTONINI 2012. 

2 Sur les symboles divins en Arabie du Sud, voir RoBIN 1996 : 1169-1171 ; GAJDA 
2012. 
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Un exemple d’amulette en or, comparable par sa forme et ses 
motifs 4 notre objet, est déposée au Musée de Dar al-athar al- 
Islamiyya au Koweït (LNS 5071) (fig. 3-4).”° Cette amulette, sortie 
également de fouilles clandestines, mesure 5,4 cm de largeur sur 
1,6 cm de hauteur et pése 3,9 grammes ; sa date se situerait, d’aprés 
la graphie de l'inscription, vers le VI‘-V® s. av. J.-C. Elle se caracté- 
rise par une rangée de pointillés reliée 4 des formes pyramidales. 
La ligne d’inscription au centre porte le nom de ‘mdhr, un anthro- 
ponyme bien connu dans l’onomastique sudarabique. L'inscription 
et la rangée de pointillés sont réalisées avec la technique du re- 
poussé. L’amulette est suspendue par un tube creux soudé à son 
pourtour supérieur ; ses deux extrémités sont fixées, à une feuille 
qui se trouve au dos, par deux petits clous sur son extrémité gauche 
et un seul clou sur l'extrémité droite, ainsi que deux clous au 
centre, sans doute pour la renforcer. Il est fort probable que notre 
amulette de Nashshän décrite ci-dessus, qui a deux trous à chaque 
extrémité, a eu ce même système de renforcement et de suspen- 
sion. 


Comparaison et mode d’utilisation 


L’artisan bijoutier sudarabique a suivi la tradition esthétique et 
symbolique que l’on trouvait alors sur les monuments et artefacts 
de l’époque, à travers la forme du croissant dont les deux extrémi- 
tés sont orientées vers le haut. En Arabie du Sud, le croissant appa- 
rait, souvent sur les monuments et objets, surmonté d’un disque, 
dont on ne saurait dire, avec certitude, s’ils représentent réelle- 
ment les symboles divins des divinités lunaire et Vénus”. 

Sur les statues sudarabiques, les amulettes en forme de crois- 
sant sont représentées de deux façons différentes. On trouve le 
croissant surmonté d’un disque sur une statue en bronze, qui re- 
présente une divinité ou une prêtresse”. Dans cet exemple, de pro- 
venance inconnue, le croissant, surmonté d’un disque, orne le 


% Je remercie Dar al-Athär al-Islämiyya au Koweït, qui m'en a confié deux 
photographies pour publication. 

?7 Cf. ROBIN 1996 ; GAJDA 2012. 

*8 Voir sur ce sujet, ANTONINI 2012 :93, fig. 71. 
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centre d’une couronne dentelée sur la tête d’une femme. Sur une 
autre statue sudarabique, qui se trouve au musée National de San‘a’ 
(YM 1870), l’amulette apparaît seule. Il s’agit d’une statue de 
femme en bronze, Le croissant, relativement de grande taille, est 
suspendu par une chaîne au milieu de la poitrine. C’est le seul or- 
nement que porte cette femme, ce qui renforcerait l'importance de 
l’amulette. Cette statue est considérée comme étant parmi les plus 
anciennes statues féminines sudarabiques connues”. Ces deux 
exemples de statues féminines avec des amulettes, témoignent du 
caractère local de l’art sudarabique. 

Force est de constater que l’amulette, en tant qu’objet cultuel, 
serait bien associée à des statues féminines, probablement en lien 
avec le monde divin”, dont la forme et le mode d'utilisation varient 
entre amulette suspendue par une chaîne, clouée ou accrochée à 
un objet, ou encore cousue à un vêtement. 


IL. L'inscription (Mounir Arbach) 


D'après le contenu, la pièce provient du site antique de Nashshan 
(auj. as-Sawda?). L'inscription, de deux lignes, est bien gravée avec 
un s’ en forme archaïque composé de deux s? ouverts dos-à-dos et 
des gros cercles des waw et ‘ayn, caractéristiques des inscriptions 
du VII s. av. J.-C. SI l’on se fonde sur la paléographie, style A de 
Pirenne, et le contenu, notamment la filiation de l’auteur de lins- 
cription, ainsi que la mention du nom de palais de Nashshän, cette 
pièce serait à dater du dernier quart du VIII s. av. J.-C.” 


Transcription 
1 Lb*t bnt Yd°b 
2 st ttr frw 


# Cf, AQiL 2010 : 45, b3. 
* Voir à ce propos ROBIN & ANTONINI DE MAIGRET 2018. 
31 Cf. ARBACH & Rossi 2012 ; ARBACH 2015. 
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Traduction 
1 Labivat fille de Yada® ab 
2 a offert à ‘Athtar ‘Afra 
Commentaire 


L. 1, Lb’t: nom de femme déjà attesté en qatabänite (RES 3940, 
4112). En minéen, a Nashshan, c’est le nom Lb’n qui est bien connu 
dans l’onomastique royale nashshänide (as-Sawda? TA 1A, 2B, as- 
Sawda 89 A, B, etc.), dont il sera question ci-après (as-Sawda@ 89 A, 
B, etc.). Lb’n est également nom de construction (M 151, 172, etc.). 
Contrairement a Saba’, les noms de souverains de Nashshan 
n'étaient pas réservés aux seuls souverains comme cela s’observe à 
Saba? (M 283, Ma‘in 50, 110). 

bnt Yd®b : « fille de Yada® ab ». Yada® ab est, selon toute vraisem- 
blance, le nom du souverain de Nashshän, qui aurait été associé au 
trône par ‘Amishafaq (Arbach 2006, as-Sawda’ 91), comme on l’a vu 
plus haut, dans le dernier quart du VIII’ s. av. J.-C. env.” Dans ce cas, 
Lb’t serait la sœur de Yqhmlk et Lb’n, dont il a été question ci-dessus. 
Tous les deux étaient alliés de Saba’, respectivement sous le règne de 
Yatha°amar Bayan (YM 2009), sous Yada®il (as-Sawda’ 5) et sous 
Karib’il Watar (as-Sawda? 89 a, B). 

L. 2, st ttr frw : « (elle) a offert a ttr frw ». En suivant le schéma 
habituel « Verbe principal sl + Nom divin + Complément d’objet », 
frw serait le nom d’objet offert par la princesse, l’amulette en l’oc- 
currence. Une autre possibilité, que nous préconisons, est de con- 
sidérer frw comme étant le nom du palais royal de Nashshän (RES 
3945/16 et probablement as-Sawda? 42 C). Dans ce cas, tr, comme 
mndh, serait une divinité protectrice du palais ‘Afra de Nashshan. 
On est en droit de se demander si ‘ttr dans ‘ttr frw ne serait pas, 
comme dans ‘ttr Byhn (al-Jawf 04.8), une manifestation divine de 
dhat Nashq/‘Athtar Nashq. Cette dernière était une des divinités 
tutélaires de Nashshan et serait ici « la divinité » du palais frw.” Le 


32 Ibid. 
# Sur la divinité ‘Athtar, voir ROBIN 2012. 
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palais de Nashshan a été saccagé sous le mukarrib sabéen Karib’il 
Watar fils de Dhamar‘ali, au début du VII's. av. J.-C. (RES 3945/16)*. 
L'identification de ‘frw avec le nom du palais de Nashshän se fonde 
sur le fait, outre la mention explicite dans RES 3945/16, mais éga- 
lement sur la mention isolée de frw (as-Sawda? 42 C), qui se trouve 
gravé au sommet d’un pilier, que la Mission archéologique fran- 
çaise (MAFRAY) a photographié sur le site antique d’as-Sawda’ au 
début des années 1980”. La graphie de frw sur ce pilier se caracté- 
rise par un r suspendu au-dessus de la ligne, caractéristique des 
inscriptions de Nashshan du VIII" s. av. J.-C. (voir par exemple Gar- 
bini-Francavilgia 2). Sur le même pilier, à gauche du nom frw, se 
trouve la lettre Y isolée, probablement l’abrégée de Yft”*. Ce der- 
nier, gravé également au sommet d’un autre pilier (as-Sawdä 41 
A), est un nom de bâtiment public, probablement un temple, que 
Labi’an Yada‘ fils de Yada®ab a bâti (as-Sawda 89 A, B)”. 

Si on identifie ‘Afra avec le nom du palais de Nashshan, ce que 
nous avançons comme hypothèse, (dhät Nashq) ‘athtar’® ‘Afra, se- 
rait la divinité protectrice du palais de Nashshan avant sa destruc- 
tion par l’armée sabéenne. La présence et le culte de divinités pro- 
tectrices des palais est bien connue en Arabie du Sud. A Qataban, le 
palais Harib de la capitale dhü-Ghaylum (auj. Hajar b. Humyad) est 
protégé par les mndh « les divinités » Nashbat et ‘Uzzayan (CIAS 
47.82/0 2); l’ancien palais de Tamna‘ qui porte le même nom, 
Harib, est également placé sous la protection de plusieurs divinités 
qui reçoivent des dédicaces dans leur résidence royale à Tamna‘ 
(TT1C 238 + fragments). Il en va de même pour Wakil”, le palais des 
bani Bata‘ de la tribu de Hamdan des hautes-terres, protégé par 
leur divinité protectrice mndh (CIH 172 + CIH 241). A Marib, l'an- 
cienne capitale de Saba’, c’est à Almaqah, son dieu officiel, qu’on 
demande la protection du palais Salhin, dont l'emplacement nous 
est inconnu (CIH 373, Fa 28, Ja 573, etc.). 

Il n’est donc pas étonnant qu’une divinité comme ‘Athtar, la 
plus emblématique en Arabie du Sud, soit la protectrice du palais 


* Cf, ROBIN 1996 : 1121-1123, 2015. 

35 Cf. AVANZINI 1995 : 160, pl. 28b. 

* Ibid. 

37 Cf, SCHIETTECATTE 2011 ; ARBACH & DARLES 2019. 

38 CAthtar ou ‘Ithtar sur le schéme de Ishtar, comme l’a proposé Ch. RoBIN 2012. 
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‘Afra, à laquelle la princesse Labiat dédie cette amulette, dont la 
principale fonction est la protection des personnes contre les aléas 
de la vie”. 

Le fait que la princesse Labw’at adresse cette dédicace à ‘Athtar 
‘Afra - protecteur du palais ‘Afra -, est un indice complémentaire 
pour situer ce texte dans le dernier quart du VIII? siècle av. J.-C. 
donc avant que le palais soit saccagé et pillé par l’armée sabéenne 
de Karib’il Watar, au début VII' s. av. J.-C. 


Importance du texte 


Comme le texte précédent, cette courte inscription révèle, outre la 
mention d’une nouvelle manifestation du dieu ‘Athtar liée au pa- 
lais de Nashshan, ‘Afra, un aspect méconnu des activités des 
membres non-régnants des dynasties royales, en l’occurrence 
deux princesses de Nashshän. Le sac du palais royal ‘Afra de la cité- 
Etat de Nashshan (au VII" s. av. J.-C.) avait-t-il emporté tous les se- 
crets de la cour royale ? Ces deux nouveaux textes prouvent, au 
contraire, que tout n’est pas perdu. 
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Dynastie des Labü ides de Nashshan 
(710-640 av. J.-C. env.) 


Yada‘’ab 
| 
| 
Yaqahmalik* Labii at (fille) Labi’ an** 
1 ot | | 
.. fils de Dhamarhilal épouse de <-> Sumhüyafa Yasaran** Ma ‘dikarib 
: | 
| 
Yada‘ ’ab Amar Marat Tlimanbat Yada‘ 


* Contemporain de Yatha‘’amar (Bayan), mukarrib de Saba’. 
** Contemporain de Karib’il Watar fils de Dhamar‘alt Dharih, mukarrib de Saba’. 
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Note épigraphique. Nouveaux regards sur 
l'inscription minéenne d’al-‘Ula au Musée 
du Cinquantenaire a Bruxelles, 0.714 


Marie-Jeanne Roche 
UMR 8584 


Abstract. A Minaic inscription from al-‘Uld, presently in the Musée du Cinquantenaire, 
Brussels, is re-examined with new photos. After a survey of the literature commenting this 
inscription, the reading by A. Jaussen and R. Savignac (1914) is adopted, but with a new 
interpretation. The onomastics and tribe name of the alleged creditor have parallels in 
Marginal Minaic and also in Central Minaic. The inscription is a debt recognition docu- 
ment, on a block probably originally inserted in the Wadd temple precinct. 


Introduction 


Dans la seconde moitié du I” millénaire avant notre ère, une colo- 
nie de marchands minéens s’était établie dans l’oasis du royaume 
de Dadan/al-‘Ulä, au croisement des routes de l’encens ; les Mi- 
néens entretenaient des relations étroites avec la population 
lihyanite qui avait adopté leur culte du dieu Wadd. Le minéen pré- 
sente des différences linguistiques par rapport au sabéen, la langue 
sud-arabique la mieux attestée, et certaines particularités peuvent 
se constater dans les inscriptions de Dadan. 


Présentation de l’inscription du Musée du 
Cinquantenaire de Bruxelles, 0.714 


L'inscription du Musée du Cinquantenaire n° 0.714 y a été rappor- 
tée du village d’al-‘Ulä, avec deux autres inscriptions minéennes et 
une inscription funéraire lihyanite en bon état, par les bons soins 
de F. Cumont, avant 1907, date de la première expédition des Pères 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 315-338. 
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A. Jaussen et R. Savignac en Arabie’. C’est grâce à l’aimable autori- 
sation du Directeur du Musée, le Dr. Éric Gubel, que j'ai pu exami- 
ner et photographier à loisir en 2013 le bloc qui était conservé dans 
les réserves du Musée’. 

L'inscription minéenne de quatre lignes est gravée sur un bloc 
de grès rouge’, cassé sur les quatre côtés, et présentant des bords 
assez irréguliers, ainsi que des lettres effacées au milieu de la pre- 
mière ligne ainsi qu’à la dernière ligne, où il n’y a que des traces. 
Selon mes propres mesures, les dimensions sont les suivantes : 
hauteur : 16 cm ; largeur : 36,3 cm; épaisseur : 8,5 cm ; hauteur du 
alif : 3,5 cm ; profondeur moyenne de la gravure : 1 mm“. L'écriture 
est de type monumental et la gravure en est soignée et très régu- 
lière comme l’avaient déjà noté les Pères A. Jaussen et R. Savignac ; 
on peut ajouter que le matériau, un grès assez tendre, permet des 
incisions assez profondes et nettes qui donnent un aspect particu- 
lièrement élégant à la gravure ; selon Jacqueline Pirenne, « la na- 
ture de la pierre rouge, friable et tendre, où la moindre incision se 
marque très profondément (voir pl. XXVII, e), donne aux inscrip- 
tions de la région un aspect particulier dont il faut tenir compte en 
les comparant aux documents du Sud »’. 


‘Une photographie de l’estampage de 0.714 (mi, 213 = min 213) a été envoyée 
aux Pères A. Jaussen et R. Savignac à Jérusalem par les bons soins de F. Cumont ; 
2 autres blocs portent les n° min 1 et 34, et min 212. 

? Je tiens à exprimer toute ma gratitude au Directeur du Musée du Cinquante- 
naire, le Dr. Eric Gubel, et 4 toute son équipe pour leur accueil chaleureux et leur 
aide précieuse le 3 mars 2013 ; j'ai eu tout loisir pour photographier et examiner 
cette pierre ainsi que d’autres ; dans le catalogue de l'exposition De Gilgamesh à 
Zénobie (2007), d’autres objets de l’Arabie du sud sont présentés ainsi qu’une ins- 
cription funéraire lihyanite, la seule conservée dans un musée européen, comme 
me l’a signalé François Bron, que je remercie pour cette information. 

* Erreur sur le type de pierre dans G. Ryckmans, 1927, p. 200, n° 48, où elle est 
mentionnée en calcaire ; même erreur de l’auteur dans RES 3283. 

“Les mesures données par G. Ryckmans (1927), sont les suivantes : h. 14 cm, 
L 34 cm ; hauteur moyenne des lettres, 3 cm ; les mesures sont sans doute celles 
de l'inscription elle-même, légèrement inférieures à celles de la pierre ; de même 
la hauteur des lettres est une moyenne. 

5J, Pirenne, 1956, p. 181. 
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Fig. 1. Inscription minéenne, Musée du Cinquantenaire 0.713 (ph. M.- 
J. Roche, 2013). 


Cette inscription incomplète et présentant des difficultés de lec- 
ture a l'avantage d’être aisément accessible à des chercheurs occi- 
dentaux depuis son transfert au Musée Royal de Bruxelles, et elle a 
donc été maintes fois mentionnée, voire réétudiée. 


Les publications antérieures 


Premières mentions 


L'inscription a été connue, parmi d’autres de la même région, dès 
la deuxième moitié du xix° siècle, à la suite de l'intérêt scientifique 
suscité par les antiquités d'Arabie du nord-ouest de la part de voya- 
geurs et savants européens’. 


é Les dates de visites du site sont souvent bien antérieures à la publication, 
dont on suit ci-après l’ordre chronologique 
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e Le premier explorateur à avoir copié le fragment est 
Charles Doughty, le célèbre explorateur britannique, dont les car- 
net de notes et de dessins à main levée copiés pendant les années 
1875-1878, ont été publiés seulement en 1891 grâce à Ernest Re- 
nan’ ; le croquis est ainsi légendé : « Building stone in an outward 
wall near the town end South » (fol. 30, pl. XVI, p. 58). L'intérêt de 
la publication du dessin annoté, mais non déchiffré (il est à len- 
vers), est de montrer que la pierre était déjà très abîmée, retaillée 
des quatre côtés ; son état actuel paraît donc sensiblement le même 
que lors de sa découverte ; de plus, sa localisation suggère un lieu 
d’origine assez proche. 


+ L'explorateur français Charles Huber a aussi visité al-‘Ula 
quelques années plus tard, et a repéré la même pierre très précisé- 
ment le vendredi 14 mars 1884; il en a fait un croquis très sem- 
blable à celui de Charles Doughty, reproduit dans son Journal d'un 
voyage en Arabie (1883-1884), publié en 1891°. Charles Huber ne fait 
pas de commentaire sur la pierre, sa conservation ou son emplace- 
ment. 


ETES 
DHL UPDATE 
Y??? O14 X01 2 014x0T FIP 


Fig. 2. Dessin de Ch. Huber (Journal d’un voyage en Arabie, Paris, 1891, 
n°2, p. 398, à l'envers). 


7 Cf. Ch. Doughty, Documents recueillis dans le nord de l'Arabie, Imprimerie natio- 
nale, Paris, 1884, pl. XVI, fol. 30 (milieu). 

ë Ch. Huber, Journal d'un voyage en Arabie (1883-1884), Paris, Imprimerie natio- 
nale, 1891, n° 12, p. 398 ; l'inscription figure parmi les 14 autres trouvées ce jour- 
là, parmi lesquelles l'inscription funéraire nabatéenne tardive CIS, II, 333 (n°5, 
p. 395) ; la référence au dessin est noté « Euting, 12 », dans des listes de références 
ultérieures. 
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+ L'inscription a ensuite été étudiée pour la première fois par Ju- 
lius Euting dans la publication de David H. Müller en 1889 (VI, 
p. 28-29)’. 


VL (Enting 13 auf Tafel I. 
Doughty, PI. XVI, Fol. 80 mit folgender Not Building stone in an outward wall near the town end south. 
M. 048 breit, 0°17 hoeh 
1 .. 41hYIm{[X0l0 [e)1h8m3>lun tee B Ip l'en | cowe | 1 | 1 
2 .. 8R3114 I XMONHRITAY STAI one: | clore Iwel 2 
3 ..#)3%e |4Xe11e | HXOYA | X buien moar name nl no pp | 3 
4 Pal yi “ini 4 
Zur V forse i 
L Wie z l, Kun M i 


Fig. 3. Translittération et transcription de J. Euting dans D.H. Müller 
(Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Arabien, Vienne, 1889, n° VI). 


Julius Euting donne une translittération, une transcription avec 
des restitutions et une traduction de l'inscription : 


1)/bn /s”ms'/ wfdyts'/ hn / m...... 

2) /kys*rh'1/ dgrbt / kl / s”m[s' / wfdyts! 

3) ‘nn lyt / dlt / shftn / wslwtn / wys’rh['l] 

D h/’y 

1) ...von seinen Stiftungen und Lésegeldern (Züllen) ….. 

2) … dem JaSrahi’l von Gharbat alle Stftungen und Zölle [zur Be- 
dachung des Séllers die-] 

3) ser Plattformund dieses slwt. Und Jašrahi’l ...... 

4)... 


À la ligne 1, J. Euting ne restitue pas les première lettre manquante 
avant bn, qu’il considére comme un mot entier, suivi d’une barre de 
séparation ; les 4 lettres effacées au milieu de la ligne 1 sont resti- 
tuées d’après l'exemple de l'inscription VII, 2 : le n à la fin est con- 
sidéré comme douteux. À la fin de la ligne 2, il restitue wfdyts' 
d’après VII, 2. Au début de la ligne 3, J. Euting restitue ‘nn fyt / d]t, 
d’après la fin de XI, 6 ; la restitution de [I] à la fin est cohérente. Il 


°’ D.H. Müller, Epigraphische Denkmäler aus Arabien, DAWW Bd. 37, Vienne, 1889, 
n° VI. 
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lit trois lettres de la ligne 4, et deux barres de séparation, la pre- 
mière étant douteuse. 


e Cette lecture a ensuite été revue par Johannes H. Mordtmann en 
1897 pour le n° ME VI dans son ouvrage sur les inscriptions mi- 
néennes du site”. Il publie le premier fac-similé et un commen- 
taire, en particulier sur les lettres incomplètes. 


ME. VL 


TA d 
fm ANNE T 
Na helaxei io} 


Fig. 4. Fac-similé par J.H. Mordtmann (Beiträge zur Minäischen Epigra- 
phik, Berlin, 1897, ME.VI, p. 22). 


1) Jon /s’ms' / [w]f [dyts'/] bhn / m.. 
2) ./kys’rh1/ dgrbt/kl/s'm. 

3) lyt / dlt / shftn / wslwtn / wys’rhf['l 
4) h/’y 


À la première ligne il restitue avec raison un alif, ’Jbn, à la place 
d’une barre de séparation ; les lettres effacées du milieu sont paral- 
léles à VII, 1 ; à la fin de la ligne il restitue les quatre lettres séparées 
par une barre de séparation, bhn / m. Au début de la ligne 3 J. 
Mordtmann restitue fyt / d]t, suivant J. Euting. Les restitutions des 
parties abimées sont donc faites d’aprés les mémes paralléles que 
ceux de J. Euting, mais sont plus prudentes. Malgré les progrès faits 
depuis dans la connaissance du minéen, ses propositions restent 
néanmoins utiles. 


TH. Mordtmann, Beiträge zur Mindischen Epigraphik, E. Felber, Weimar, 1897, 
ME. VI: comme le sigle ME l'indique, il utilise la même numérotation que 
Mordtmann/Euting, mais pour moins d'inscriptions ; tous les caractères n'avaient 
pas encore été bien identifiés. 
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+ En 1912, S. Schiffer republie l'inscription, d’après un estampage 
que lui a procuré V. Scheil, alors Directeur des études à l’École pra- 
tique des hautes études à Paris”. Elle disposait donc du même es- 
tampage que celui dont F. Cumont a fourni une photo aux Pères 
A. Jaussen et R. Savignac (infra) ; elle donne la transcription sui- 
vante : 


1)..bn/ [r] bn /s’’ms" /........ bhn / 
2) wdbh / kys’rh’'l/ dgrbt / kl / s’[ms’ 
3) ..bhy[t / shptn / wslwtn / ws/rh]1 


Sa traduction est la suivante : 


1)... fils de R]’uban a voué le..... 

2) et il a immolé] en l'honneur de laërahêl de Garbat chaque 
vict[ime] 

3) [dans cJe castel (et fit) cette prière : Que IaSrah[él] 

4) 


La dernière ligne contient 21 signes d’après son estimation. Ses 
propositions de lecture et de traduction n’ont pas été retenues par 
la suite. 


e Au début du xx’ siècle, les Pères A. Jaussen et R. Savignac ont pu- 
blié dans leur magistral ouvrage sur les antiquités d'Arabie du 
Nord, outre les inscriptions nabatéennes et nord-arabiques (lihya- 
nites et thamoudiques), les inscriptions minéennes trouvées sur le 
site d’al-‘Ula”. Le bloc inscrit ne se trouvait plus alors sur place ; 
c'est d’après l’estampage reçu de Bruxelles que les deux Pères fran- 
çais ont pu déchiffrer le texte et le traduire à leur tour et publier la 


"S, Schiffer, « Une inscription minéenne au Musée du Cinquantenaire à 
Bruxelles », Revue sémitique d'épigraphie et d'histoire ancienne, 1912, vol. 20, p.79-80 ; 
l'origine de l'inscription est erronée (elle donne comme lieu de trouvaille Mada’in 
Salih au lieu d’al-‘Ula). 

2? A. Jaussen & R. Savignac, Mission Archéologique en Arabie, Volume II, Ernest 
Leroux, Paris, 1914, p. 361-362, n° 213, pl. LXXVIII (ph. d’un estampage), pl. CIN 
(fac-similé). 
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photo de l’estampage ainsi qu’un excellent fac-similé, min 213, 
d’après cette photo : 


1).hbn / sms! [/ wfdyts’w] / bhn /m.. 
2). kysrh1/ dgrbt / kl / s”m... 
3)..t / shftn / wslwtn / wys’rh['1]. 


1) son tribut [et sa rançon] de... 
2) à Yaërah'il de Garbat tout rachat... 
3) ...la plate-forme et la chapelle et YaSrah’il... 


À la première ligne, est restitué un h, « assez douteux », pour hbn, 
et la restitution du milieu de la ligne et faite d’après min 26, - 
comme c'était le cas pour Euting et Mordtmann ; bhn, « assez sûr », 
probablement pour bn, suivi d’un m. À la ligne 2, le nom de ys’rh1 
est déjà connu et grbt est mentionné dans min 27,; le m final est 
«assez plausible ». Ligne 3, shftn et slwtn sont connus en min 114. 

Dans le méme volume, les Péres A. Jaussen et R. Savignac ont 
donné en note une traduction très proche de cette inscription à 
propos de leur inscription précédente min 26” ; shftn et slwtn se re- 
trouvent au n° min 11). 

La lecture et le fac-similé des Péres A. Jaussen et R. Savignac, 
bien que faits sur la photo de l'estampage, sont les plus précis et 
restent prudents sur les restitutions. Mais il reste des questions sur 
l'interprétation des termes techniques minéens, et le contexte so- 
cial. 


e Nicolaus Rhodokanakis en 1917 analyse à nouveau les transcrip- 
tions précédentes ; il redonne la translittération de J. Euting et fait 
en particulier un commentaire lexicographique a propos de slwtn, 


8 Id., 1914, p. 291, n. 1, telle qu’elle est donnée : 

1. ...Avec son tribut et sa rançon... 

2...4 ISrah’il de Gurâbat, tout tribut... 

3....cette plate-forme, la chapelle, et ISrah’il... 

L.1, la traduction par « rançon » a ensuite été améliorée par « rachat » dans 
min 213. 
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ligne 3. Sa traduction, telle qu’elle est donnée dans Ryckmans 
1935, p. 76 est la suivante : « hat habgestattet dem N.N seinen gan- 
zen Kaufpreis und Erlés, entsprechend der Verlautbarung dieser 
schriftlichen Urkunde »” ; son interprétation change donc radica- 
lement le sens de l'inscription ; il est le premier à y voir un docu- 
ment de type économique, et il propose de lire à la ligne 3 : « con- 
formément a la déclaration de l'acte écrit ». 


e Gonzagues Ryckmans, dans un article paru en 1927, donne une 
liste des inscriptions sud-arabiques et dadanites conservées au Mu- 
sée du Cinquantenaire*. Notre inscription y porte le n° 48; 
G. Ryckmans donne les références bibliographiques et commente 
seulement la lecture des Pères Jaussen et Savignac” qu’il estime 
correcte, à l’exception de deux lettres de la première ligne, la plus 
abimée. 

Dans sa notice du Répertoire d’épigraphie sémitique de 1935, lins- 
cription J&S min 213 porte le n° 3283, avec un commentaire propo- 
sant quelques rectifications de lecture ainsi qu’une nouvelle tra- 
duction : 


1)....bn /s”m' / wpdyts / bhnw... 

2) kys’rh’l / dgrbt / kl / sm... 

3) t / shftn / wslwtn / wys’rh / °l.. 

1) ...son prix d'achat et son paiement... 

2) ...4 Yaërah'il, clan de Gharbat tout [son] prix d'achat... 

3) [conformément à la teneur] de ce document écrit, et 
YaSrah{il... 

A) asana 


Au début de la première ligne, il lit un ‘ayin plutôt qu’un hé et a la 
fin de la même ligne, il restitue bhnw plutôt que bhn / m... Il consi- 
dère que s’'ms’ est le prédicat et que par conséquent il est précédé 


1 N. Rhodokanakis, « Studien zur Lexikgraphie und Grammatik des Altasüda- 
rabischen », KAWW 185, 3, Vienne 1917, p. 44. 

® « A autorisé N.N à acquérir la totalité de son prix d’achat et à percevoir le 
produit de cette vente, conformément à la déclaration de lacte écrit ». 

1€ G, Ryckmans, 1927, n° 48, p. 200. 

7 Ibid, la référence à l'ouvrage des Pères A. Jaussen et R. Savignac est incom- 
plète ; l'inscription dont le n° est 213, est étudiée aux pages 361-363. 
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du nom du personnage qui a accompli l'acte, suivi, comme il est 
d'usage, de bn et du nom du père, / r] ‘bn dont on trouve une forme 
dans CIS V, 375, comme nom d’une tribu. Il donne le sens de « ins- 
tituer, fixer, établir » et « vouer » à s”m ; le -s' étant le suffixe pro- 
nominal de la 3° personne en minéen comme en hadramaoutique, 
qui détermine le complément énoncé après. Le dernier mot, bhn, 
lui paraît obscur. À la deuxième ligne, Ya8rahél serait un person- 
nage divinisé ; le sens de l’anthroponyme théophore est « Dieu 
rend prospère » ; la particule k- introduirait le datif, et Garbat se- 
rait un toponyme. La troisième ligne ne diffère pas des transcrip- 
tions données précédemment, à l'exception du premier mot, bhyJt, 
qu'il traduit par « dans cJe castel ». 

On retiendra l'interprétation de « document écrit » pour shftn / 
wslwtn à la troisième ligne, suivant en cela N. Rhodokanakis. 


+ Une avance significative pour la paléographie est faite avec le 
commentaire de J. Pirenne, dans son étude parue en 1956"; elle a 
classé cette inscription dans la catégorie E3 du minéen (la derniére 
phase), et a publié une excellente photo en noir et blanc, la pre- 
mière, que lui a communiquée le Musée du Cinquantenaire”. Dans 
son commentaire, J. Pirenne signale que la phase E de l'inscription 
est la méme que dans le sud de la péninsule et que « cette période 
comprend les plus beaux exemples graphiques de cette région en 
même temps que le plus grand nombre d'inscriptions » (p. 203) ; 
elle fait observer très justement que la nature du grès d’al-‘Ula 
donne une gravure différente de celle du calcaire au sud : « Disons 
tout d’abord que la nature de la pierre rouge, friable et tendre, où 
la moindre incision se marque très profondément (voir pl. XXVII, 
e), donne aux inscriptions de la région un aspect particulier dont il 
faut tenir compte en les comparant aux documents du Sud. » 
(p. 181). La graphie des inscriptions d’al-‘Ula présente donc des va- 
riantes par rapport à celle du Sud ; la nature de la pierre en grès 
« ne permet pas de rendre des courbes nuancées comme celles de 
cupules « en tulipe », on y observe une forme spéciale de cupules 
« en calice pointu... répondant exact de la forme adoptée dans le 


18 J, Pirenne, Paléographie des inscriptions sud-arabes, Bruxelles, 1956, 
1 Ibid., p.181 ; 203 ; 209 ; pl. XXVI, e ; tableau 6, E3. 
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Sud, mais privé de ses coudes esquissés. » (p. 203). D'après les con- 
clusions des chercheurs, la colonie minéenne d’al-‘Ula serait à da- 
ter entre les Iv‘ et 11° siècles avant notre ère”. 


+ Dans le corpus publié en italien par G Garbini, Iscrizioni minee de 
1974, l'inscription y porte le n° M 290, et suit la transcription du 
RES": 


1)....gbon / m’ [ wfdyts'/ bhnw... 
2)... kysrh1/ dgrbt / kl / sm... 
3) ..t / shftn / wslwtn / wys’rh PL.. 


° Enfin, le site internet de DASI a publié récemment un catalogue 
d'inscriptions minéennes dites « marginales » (MM)”, dans lequel 
on trouve l'inscription étudiée, avec le fac-similé de A. Jaussen et 
R. Savignac et la photo de J. Pirenne ; seuls cing titres sont retenus 
dans la bibliographie”. La transcription par DASI est la suivante, en 
incluant les restitutions proposées : 


1)[....gJbn s?m-s1 [w-fdyt-s1]( bhn)[..…] 
Q)[... .] k-Ys?rh’l d-Grbt kl s2(m)[... ...] 
3)[... Jt shftn w-slwtn w-Ys?rh[71... ...] 
Pfeil 


Il n’est pas proposé de traduction. Le commentaire signale 
quelques variantes de lecture. Ligne 1 : «the editors suggest read- 
ing [... …](g)bn at the beginning of the line and integrating w-fdyt- 
st at the centre of the line ». Ligne 2-3 : « Mordtmann 1897 and 
Rhodokanakis 1917: 44, suggest at the beginning of 1. 2: [s'wfy] or 
[mnw] k-Ys2rh?l; at the end: s ». 


Ibid. p. 181 ; ce n° est celui utilisé par DASI, infra. 

2 G, Garbini (dir.), 1974, M290, p. 82; il signale la photo de J. Pirenne, 1956, 
pl. XXVII e: 

?? Mmin = Marginal Minaic. 

° D.H, Müller, 1889 ; J.H. Mordtmann, 1897; A. Jaussen & R. Savignac, 1914; 
N. Rhodokanakis, 1917 ; J. Pirenne, 1956. 
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La restitution du début de la ligne 1 n’est pas convaincante, car 
il ne peut s'agir d’un ghayn, mais plutôt d’un alif; en revanche le 
dernier mot restitué, bhn, est cohérent. 


La paléographie et la datation 


Selon J. Pirenne, la graphie appartient au type E3”. D’après un ta- 
bleau paléographique publié sur le site de DASI, on propose de pla- 
cer cette inscription à la fin de la période archaïque, au 11° siècle 
avant notre ère. 

On peut faire les remarques suivantes : 


- on note en particulier la forme des mim, aux lignes angulaires, 
comme dans les exemples plus anciens, que l’on rencontre dans 
d’autres inscriptions minéennes d’al-‘Ula ; 

- d'autre part, l'extrémité des hampes présente un léger évase- 
ment, qui conduira à la période suivante à des hampes pattées, 
une des caractéristiques du style plus tardif ; c'est donc dans la 
dernière période d'occupation minéenne d’al-‘Ula qu’il faudrait 
classer cette inscription. 


Une proposition de relecture 


On dispose donc actuellement de quelques reproductions de quali- 
tés inégales : le dessin de Ch. Doughty (1884), le premier réalisé de 
la pierre, montre un état déjà fragmentaire et donc sensiblement 
le même qu'aujourd'hui ; J. Euting (D.H. Müller, 1889) publie une 
photo, difficile à déchiffrer, et propose une translitération avec une 
transcription et une traduction ; le dessin à main levée de Ch. Hu- 
ber (1891) est quasiment le même que celui de Ch. Doughty ; le fac- 
similé de J.H. Mordtmann (1897), est accompagné d’un nouvel essai 


2 J, Pirenne, 1956, p. 181, pl. XXVII, e, tableau 6, E3 ; les inscriptions suivantes 
provenant d’al-‘U]a sont classées en E3 par J. Pirenne (1956, p. 209) : RES 3343 (J&S 
min 213) ; RES 3345 (Musée d’Istanbul) ; RES 3283, Euting/Miiller, VI 1889, Musée 
du Cinquantenaire ; J.H. Mordtmann, 1897, X, p. 30-31) ; RES 3698 (J&S min 14); 
RES 3700 (J&S min 19). 
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de transcription ; enfin les Pères A. Jaussen et R. Savignac présen- 
tent un fac-similé (N° 213, pl. CIII), d’après la photo de l’estampage 
de la pierre que leur a envoyée Fr.Cumont de Bruxelles 
(pl. LXXVIII), et donnent une bonne transcription mais sans resti- 
tutions, ainsi qu’une traduction (1914) ; J. Pirenne (1956) a publié 
une excellente photo noir et blanc communiquée par le Musée du 
Cinquantenaire ; c’est la seule photo actuellement publiée de lori- 
ginal”. 

Comme on l’a vu, l’état actuel de l'inscription est le même que 
lors de sa découverte dans l'oasis d’al-‘Ulä, où elle servait de maté- 
riau de récupération”. Les différences, parfois très importantes, de 
lecture et d'interprétation viennent de son état fragmentaire dès 
sa découverte, mais aussi des incertitudes qui existaient il y a un 
plus d’un siècle sur la lecture de certaines lettres en sud-arabique 
et sur la langue minéenne. 


Transcription et traduction proposées 


La série de photos réalisées au Musée du Cinquantenaire à 
Bruxelles permet une lecture plus précise de l'inscription en partie 
mutilée : 


3 Une photo de l’autre inscription minéenne d’al-‘Ula (RES 3602) est publiée 
dans le catalogue d'exposition du musée, E. Gubel & B. Overlaert, De Gilgamesh à 
Zénobie, 2007, cat. n° 604, p. 288. 

#1] peut y voir eu plus d’une seule réutilisation, ce qui expliquerait la diffi- 
culté à rechercher la structure originale à proximité. 
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- Fig. 5. Musée du Cinquantenaire, 0714 : vue du côté droit (ph. M.-J.R.). 
Transcription proposée 


1)...hJon / s’'m-s' / [wfdyt]-h / bhn[... 
2) ..h]k-Ys’rh'1/ d-Grbt / kl /s”[m-s'... 
3). dlt/ shftn / w-slwtn / w-Ys’rh[1... 
A) Rene [Vf Visvsssscsscses 


Traduction proposée 


1) ...le défaut] du paiement et son rachat parce que... 
2) ...]A Ya8rahi’l de Garabat, tout le paiement... 

3) ... dJu document et de la proclamation et Yašrahi’l... 
4) wu 
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Analyse philologique 
Ligne 1 


hbn : la première lettre est peu lisible sur la photo présentée, mais 
paraît la solution la plus probable ; J. Euting et A. Jaussen et R. Sa- 
vignac ont transcrit le mot hbn, mais ne le traduisent pas ; il vient 
de hyb, « être en retard de paiement » (DS, p. 58, 64) ; le RES trans- 
crit un g, peu vraisemblable et mentionne le h des deux Pères do- 
minicains, qu’ils estiment douteux ; cependant, la restitution pro- 
posée, h]bn, « retard » (DS, p. 64), suggérée aussi par François Bron, 
que je remercie, est conforme à la lecture et renvoie au problème 
de la dette. 


Fig. 6. MdC 0714, vue du côté gauche. 


s’’m-s' : le mot est restitué d’après le n° 26, 1. 1 ; le nom s”m est suivi 
du suffixe du possessif -s’ (Nebes & Stein, 2008, p. 162) ; A. Jaussen 
et R. Savignac traduisent par « son tribut », alors que le RES traduit 
par « son prix d’achat » ; s”mt en sabéen signifie « achat, marchan- 
dise » (DS, p. 130). 
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[w-fdyt]-s': la restitution des lettres manquantes proposée par J. 
Euting et par A. Jaussen et R. Savignac, s'appuyant sur l'exemple du 
numéro min 26 à la ligne 1, paraît cohérente : le waw et le fa se de- 
vinent, et le -s' final, le pronom possessif suffixe, est lisible ; ils tra- 
duisent donc par « sa rançon », considérant qu'il s’agit d’un con- 
texte militaire ; le RES choisit un terme général, « paiement » ; 
d’après le DS, il s’agit de l’acquittement d’une dette, en particulier 
dans le cas d’une terre, « s'acquitter d’une dette, acquérir une terre 
en l’achetant à quelqu'un »” ; cela suggérerait donc le rachat d’une 
terre mise en gage. 


Fig. 7. MdC 0714, détail du milieu du haut. 


‘Jhn : les deux dernières lettres sont bien lisibles sur la photo de 
J. Pirenne” ; A. Jaussen & R. Savignac transcrivent bhn, « de », tout 
comme DASI ; le RES transcrit bhnw, mais ne le traduit pas. 


7 Dictionnaire sabéen, p. 43. 
*8 Je remercie vivement Francois Bron pour cette remarque. 
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Fig. 8. MdC 0714, détail du haut du côté gauche. 
Ligne 2 


’: sur la photo de l’estampage dans D.H. Müller, 1889 (pl. I, Eut. VI), 
la lettre ‘alif est bien discernable. 


Yšrh’l : nom propre bien attesté dans l’ensemble des langues suda- 
rabiques”’) ; d’après le site DASI, trois exemples sont connus en mi- 
néen : RES 299/1, 3031 et l'exemple actuel RES 3283/2 ; le nom est 
formé sur le verbe s’rh à l’inaccompli et sur le théophore 1: « Dieu 
délivrera » ; A.F.L. Beeston a noté que la proportion de noms com- 
posés est aux alentours de 50% dans les formules onomastiques, 
alors que le nom de famille est rarement composé (5% selon 
AF.L. Beeston)”. 


d-Grbt/ : nom de lignage, attesté en minéen ; 
d- : le pronom relatif sert à introduire le nom de clan, ici Grbt ; 
A.F.L. Beeston, suivi par A. Avanzini, remarque que le patronyme 


? G.L. Harding, 1971, p. 671, v. šrh ; M. Arbach, p. 427. 
°° A.F.L. Beeston, 1978, p. 15. 
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n’est que très rarement usité, alors qu’il est de règle pour les rois, 
mais que le nom de la famille (ou du lignage ou de la tribu) est sys- 
tématique” ; 

Grbt : le nom du lignage est connu en minéen du sud; il est as- 
socié à un clan, Mwgh, dans les « Hierodulisten » de Ma‘in® ; ce nom 
de clan est attesté par 7 occurrences, dont 5 sont précédées du re- 
latif au singulier (d-) ou au pluriel (hl) ; ces occurrences se répar- 
tissent ainsi : 


- CMin (Central Minaic) : M224, Ma‘in 93B, Mafray - Dar as-Sabi 3 ; 
- MMin (Marginal Minaic) : M290 ; M358. 


D'après les références de DASI” et l'ouvrage de G.L. Harding 
(1971, p. 453), le lignage Grbt est attesté dans les inscriptions sui- 
vantes : 


- en lihyanite : J&S lih 324 (à côté d'une inscription minéenne re- 
latant le transport de marchandises avec Ma‘in (min 7) ; 

- en minéen : J&S min 27/1 (p. 293) ; min 130 (graffite, p. 335) ; min 
197/3 (p.357) ; min 213 ; cf. RES 3283, 3372, 3804 ; G.L. Harding 1971, 
p. 453. 


kl: pronom, « tout » (DS, p.77). 


/8[ms : cf. 1. 1., « paiement », supra. 


31 Tb, ; A. Avanzini, 2006. 

* Fr. Bron, 1998, 93B, 1274, 29-30 ; E Glaser, 1890, 32. 

* Les références dans DASI sont les suivantes pour le minéen d’al-‘Ula : Mar- 
ginal Minaic (MMin), M358; M390. 
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om 

Fig. 9. MdC 0714, détail du bas du côté gauche. 
Ligne 3 

dJt : pron. rel., (DS, p. 147). 


shftn : n. shft, « document », comme dans RES 2774 selon G. Ryck- 
mans ; cf. ar. (DS., p. 142) ; le terme apparaît aussi a la ligne 2 dans 
un « market code » d’al-‘Ula, cf. Beeston 1978 (= JS min 1). 


slwtn: n. slwt « prière, proclamation ? » (ib., p. 143) ; cf. M316/2, 
358/9 ; on retient le sens de proclamation, qui a valeurs de serment 
selon la connotation sacrée du mot. 

Les deux termes se retrouvent associés dans deux autres ins- 
criptions minéennes d’al-‘Ula* : 


M330 : slwt w-slwtn... 
M333: 1) [... ...] shftn w-s[lwtn... … ] traduction selon DASI : « the 
document and the act ». 


%4 M330 est indiqué comme « legal text » dans DASI, ; sur ces deux termes, cf. 
I. Rossi, 2013, p. 114. 
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8) Lt slwtn I... ... s|(hftn) w-slwtn 
w-ysrh[1: cf. L 2. 
Ligne 4 
Jh: la lettre est sûre. 


yL. 
Il n’est pas donné d'interprétation à ces signes. 


Commentaire 


La pierre ayant été cassée et retravaillée pour une utilisation ulté- 
rieure, il a paru utile de rechercher dans la documentation rassem- 
blée par les Pères A. Jaussen & R. Savignac des inscriptions frag- 
mentaires ou des fragments présentant les mémes caractéristiques 
- une démarche faite par N. Rhodokanakis qui lui a permis de re- 
trouver deux fragments d’une méme inscription. Mais cette tenta- 
tive n’a pu aboutir dans le cas qui nous concerne, car en croisant 
deux critéres de base, la paléographie (E3 de J. Pirenne) et la hau- 
teur moyenne des lettres (0,03), on n’obtient rien de satisfaisant. 
La traduction proposée s’inspire de celles des publications pré- 
cédentes tout en s’en éloignant sur certains points. En effet, il ap- 
paraît maintenant assuré que l'inscription est un texte légal, ce 
qu’avait déja proposé le commentaire de DASI ; j’y vois une recon- 
naissance de dette, car la pierre inscrite provenait probablement 
du temple du dieu Wadd, le dieu minéen adoré dans l’oasis par les 
fidèles minéens et dadanites”. Il est question dans ce texte de paie- 
ment ($ms), aux lignes 1 et 2, et de rachat (fdyt) à la ligne 1. A la 
deuxiéme ligne, le personnage qui fait le rachat est présenté 
comme le membre d’un lignage (d-), comme c’est le cas pour les 
Minéens, au lieu de l’identifier par son patronyme, ce qui serait la 
règle pour un Dadanite ; enfin, a la ligne 3, le premier terme, shftn, 
renvoie probablement au contenu du document, l'inscription, 


Ex. de mention du culte de Wadd par des Lihyanites, l'inscription J&S lih 49 
= D45= CAS 9, 
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comme l'avaient bien traduit DASI à la suite de G. Ryckmans, et 
comme on le retrouve dans le « market code » commenté par A.F.L. 
Beeston” ; le deuxième terme, slwtn, concerne donc « l'acte » 
comme le suggère DASI pour une autre occurrence, mais cette in- 
terprétation est ambigué, car le Dictionnaire sabéen mentionne plu- 
tôt des sens liés à l’architecture et donc aux supports en pierre” ; 
j'ai donc choisi « la proclamation », qui évoque la publicité du con- 
trat. 

L'expression shftn slwtn n’est donc pas redondante, car les deux 
mots renvoient à deux aspects complémentaires : le texte légal 
d’une part, et d'autre part le marqueur physique que représente la 
pierre inscrite visible probablement dans l'enceinte du temple de 
Wadd ; la proclamation s'apparente à un serment comme l'indique 
la racine slt, « prière », signalée par N. Rhodokanakis. Le créancier 
minéen est mentionné à la ligne 2, « à YaSrahi’l de Garabat tout le 
paiement », et il apparaît à nouveau à la ligne 3 ; cette origine mi- 
néenne est conforme avec la proximité du temple au dieu minéen 
Wadd. On ne sait si le débiteur est aussi un Minéen ou alors un Da- 
danite ; il faut d’ailleurs noter que l’on n’a pas, à ma connaissance, 
découvert de texte bilingue minéo-dadanite sur un même bloc 
dans l'oasis, mais que par contre deux exemples de « code-swit- 
ching », alternance linguistique, ont récemment été étudiés dans 
le cadre du minéen*, 

L'interprétation est donc celle d’une reconnaissance de dette, 
soit pour une terre agricole, qui devrait normalement appartenir 
alors à un Dadanite, soit plutôt pour des marchandises, étant don- 
née l’activité commerciale des Minéens à Dadan”’. 


Références de l'inscription 


J&S min 213, Inscription sur grès rouge, cassée des quatre côtés ; 
L. 0,34 m ; 1. 0,14 m ; h. moy. des lettres : 0,03 m ; 4 lignes ; 
Musée du Cinquantenaire : 0.714. 


36 A.F.L. Beeston, 1978. 

3 Cf, DS, p. 143 : un deuxième sens de slwt est « borne » (C 553+554/1. 2). 
38 F, Kootstra, 2018. 

# A.F.L Beeston, 1978. 
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Références 


Doughty 1891, pl. XVI, fol. 30 (milieu ; à l'envers) ; non déchiffrée 

Huber 1891, n° 12 p. 398, fig. ; non déchiffrée 

Müller/ Euting 1889, n° VI ; premier déchiffrement, restitutions, traduc- 
tion 

Mordtmann 1897, n° VI ; premier fac-similé, commentaire 

Schiffer 1912 ; déchiffrement, traduction, commentaire 

Jaussen & Savignac 1914, min 213, p. 361-362, pl. LXXVIII (premiére photo 
de l’estampage) et pl. CIII (fac-similé) ; déchiffrement, traduction, 
commentaire 

Rhodokanakis 1917, p. 44-46 ; traduction partielle et commentaire lexico- 
graphique 

Ryckmans 1927, n° 48 (Ry 48) ; commentaires 

Ryckmans 1938, RES 3283 ; lecture d’après J&S min 213; traduction et 
commentaire 

Pirenne 1956, pl. XXXILe (E3) ; première photo N&B de l'inscription ; ty- 
pologie paléographique E3 

Garbini 1974, M 290; lecture du RES 3283 

DASI : fac-similé de J&S, ph. de J. Pirenne ; transcription, commentaire, 5 
références. 
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Nouveau vase en pierre avec inscriptions 
hismaïques/safaïtiques 


Gaby Abousamra - André Lemaire 
Université Libanaise, Beyrouth / UMR 7192, Paris - EPHE / UMR 7192, Paris 


Abstract. Publication of a new tripod stone vessel with three Hismaic/Safaitic inscriptions, 
which mention Arabic personal names and the well-known deity LT, “Lat.” 


Ce vase (fig. 1) appartient a la collection de M. Roger Azar (Ghazir- 
Liban).’ Il était tout entier taillé dans une pierre jaunâtre, appa- 
remment une sorte de grès. Il a été restauré après avoir été cassé à 
peu près en son milieu ; de plus, le pied du côté gauche du bec ver- 
seur est perdu et a été restauré en plâtre. Il comporte une sorte de 
vasque plate sur trois pieds approximativement coniques. Dimen- 
sions : hauteur totale : 13 cm; hauteur des pieds : 9 cm; diamètre 
de la vasque : 22 cm. La surface plate supérieure comporte un re- 
bord de 1,5 cm de hauteur et d'environ 1 cm d'épaisseur. Il com- 
porte un bec verseur de 2 cm de long, 4 cm de large et 3,5 cm de 
haut ; il est situé à environ 15 mm au-dessus de la surface plane. Ce 
bec verseur est perforé verticalement dans la gouttière de 5 mm de 
large qui s’ouvre vers l'extérieur. La partie supérieure presque 
plate n’est pas tout à fait horizontale mais s’approfondit très légè- 
rement en son centre. 


1 Nous remercions vivement M. Azar de nous avoir permis d'étudier et de pu- 
blier ce vase, ainsi que M. Charles Karam pour les photographies. L'objet est dit 
originaire de Syrie, probablement du Hauran. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 339-347. 
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Fig. 1. Vue générale du nouveau vase en pierre. 


Le rebord circulaire de la vasque est décoré par une série de stries 
tous les 5 mm (sur la moitié du cété extérieur). La paroi extérieure 
de ce vase a été décorée, ainsi que celle des pieds, de motifs géo- 
métriques en pointillés : un grand zigzag sous une ligne horizon- 
tale ondulée pour la partie principale ; les pieds sont contournés 
par des lignes pointillées qui remontent jusqu’au milieu de la par- 
tie principale et les extrémités de deux lignes pointillées en forme 
de X touchent les parois des pieds. 

Ce type de vase décoré en pierre sur trépied avec inscription 
nord-arabe est déja connu par des objets similaires du musée de 
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Damas publiés par G. Ryckmans’ et, au moins, deux autres vases 
inscrits publiés récemment’. 

Outre la décoration décrite ci-dessus, ce vase en pierre com- 
porte plusieurs inscriptions nord-arabes incisées sur le rebord ex- 
térieur du plateau et sur la paroi extérieure du pied conique situé 
à droite du bec verseur. Par leur disposition et leur contenu, il s’agit 
apparemment de trois inscriptions distinctes et apparemment suc- 
cessives I, II et III (fig. 2). La graphie, en particulier la forme du D, 
en position 13 et 26, semble les rattacher à l’épigraphie hismaïque 
cependant d’autres formes de lettres semblent caractéristiques de 
la tradition safaïtique. La hauteur des lettres varie entre 5 et 20 mm 
(L), et leur longueur entre 5 et 25 mm (D). La distance entre les 
lettres varie entre 1 et 5 mm, tandis que celle entre l'inscription I 
et II est de 15 mm. 


ae 


Fig. 2. Fac-similé des inscriptions. 


? G, Ryckmans, « Inscriptions safaitiques au British Museum et au musée de 
Damas », Le Muséon 64, 1951, p. 83-91, spéc. 88-91 ; Online Corpus of the Inscriptions 
of Ancient North Arabia (OCIANA Safaitic, p. 4224-4228): http://krc.ori- 
ent.ox.ac.uk/ociana/index.php. On notera que des fragments, décorés mais appa- 
remment non inscrits, ont été aussi découverts à Pétra : cf. M. A. Murray - J. C. 
Ellis, A Street in Petra, British School of Archaeology in Egypt, London, 1940, p. 15- 
16, pl. XIV-XV, spéc. XV,1; A. Bignasca et alii, Petra. Ez Zantur I. Ergebnisse der 
Schweizerisch-Lichtensteinischen Ausgrabungen 1988-1992, Terra Archaeologica II, 
Mainz, 1996, p. 338, fig. 947-949. 

>A, Lemaire, « Notes d’épigraphie sémitique », Semitica 57, 2015, p. 163-177, 
spéc. 169-174 ; A. Lemaire - M. C. A. Macdonald, « Some ancient north arabian 
notes », Semitica 60, 2018, p. 295-308, spéc. 295-298. 
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Inscription I* 


La première inscription (fig. 3), apparemment sénestrogyre, est si- 
tuée sur le rebord extérieur du plateau et commence au-dessus et 
légèrement à gauche du pied situé à gauche du bec verseur, laissant 
un espace non inscrit entre le bec verseur et ce pied. On lit : 


HMR WTS’WQT ’L HDMT 
« HMR et elle soupire/languit aprés HDMT » 


Fig. 3. Inscription I. 


En troisiéme position, le R comporte deux petits crochets, forme 
plutôt caractéristique de l'écriture safaïtique. La forme des deux W 
présente une variante où le trait diagonal ne coupe pas entiére- 
ment le cercle ou ovale. Aprés le deuxiéme W, une partie inférieure 
de la barre verticale du ta est cassée ainsi qu’une partie du alif. Le L 
suivant ces deux lettres est un L de tradition hismaïque avec un 


“Nous remercions trés cordialement le professeur Michael Macdonald pour 
ses corrections de notre lecture préliminaire de cette inscription. 
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crochet inférieur tandis que, ensuite, le H présente une forme in- 
termédiaire entre l'écriture hismaïque et l'écriture safaïtique, le 
trait horizontal du milieu ne dépassant que très peu vers la droite. 

Le nom propre HMR est déjà attesté au moins une fois en his- 
maique’. 

L'expression WTS’WQT 1, « et elle soupire/languit après ... », 
est bien attestée en safaïtique/hismaïque*. Elle apparaît en parti- 
culier au féminin sur plusieurs vases en pierre similaires.” 

HDMT: nom propre probablement à rattacher à hdmh, « che- 
val », est déjà attesté en hismaique et en sabéen’. 


Inscription II 


La deuxième inscription (fig. 4 et 5), aussi sénestrogyre, est aussi 
située sur le rebord extérieur du plateau et commence après un 
petit espace d’une lettre (15 mm) après le T final de l'inscription I. 
On lit : 


LBLN BN M‘N WDKRT LT ’S'WD BN’S'D WHZYT 
« Par/A BLN fils de M‘N et que Lat se souvienne de ’S'WD fils de ’S'D 
et de HZYT ! » 


5 OCIANA Hismaic : AMI 014 (p. 6), TIJ 418 (p. 1220), JSTham 247 (p. 470). Cf. 
aussi G. L. Harding, An Index and Concordance of Pre-Islamic Arabian Names and In- 
scriptions, Toronto, 1971, p. 228, 

€ A. Al-Jallad, An Outline of the Grammar of the Safaitic Inscriptions (Studies in Se- 
mitic Languages and Linguistics, 80), Leiden, Brill, 2015, p. 345. 

7 G, Ryckmans, art. cit., p. 87-88 : Damas 4195 et 5537 ; OCIANA Safaitic, p. 4223 : 
Damascus Museum 1942.1 (=RyDamas 4195) ; 4224 : Damascus Museum 2786 (=Ry- 
Damas 5537) ; p. 4228 : Damascus Museum 5722.3 ; Damascus Museum 25787.1; p. 
4232-4: Damascus Museum 21039.1.2.3.4.5.6.7. Cf aussi, au masculin, OCIANA Sa- 
faitic, p. 4235 : Damascus Museum 25757.1 ; A. Lemaire - M. C. A. Macdonald, art. 
cit., p. 296. 

êG. L. Harding, op. cit., p. 181 ; OCIANA Hismaic, p. 470 : JSTham 247. 
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Fig. 4. Début de l'inscription II. 


Fig. 5. Fin de l'inscription IL. 


L'inscription II semble gravée avec un instrument à la pointe moins 
acérée que l'inscription I. Le L initial est incliné vers la gauche, 
peut-être pour marquer la séparation de l'inscription I ; comme les 
autres L de cette inscription II, il présente une forme plutôt carac- 
téristique de la tradition safaïtique. Le sommet du deuxième ’ est 
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légèrement abîmé par une épaufrure de la pierre. La dernière 
lettre, T, est gravée sur le bord extérieur du bec verseur, à 90° par 
rapport au reste de l'inscription. 

Après le lam auctoris habituel le nom de l’auteur de l'inscription, 
BLN, est déjà attesté en hismaique’ où son patronyme M'N est fré- 
quent.” Après la formule classique demandant que “Lat se sou- 
vienne !”™, ’S'WD (probablement ’Aswad “Noir”’), bien attesté en sa- 
faïtique ”, est rapproché ici phonétiquement du patronyme ’S'D 
(“Lion”) fréquent en hismaique” et safaïtique. Le dernier nom 
HZYT semble déjà attesté au moins trois fois en hismaïque*. 


Inscription III 


La troisiéme inscription (fig. 6) est incisée sur le bord extérieur du 
pied situé à droite du bec verseur, c’est-à-dire sous ’S'WD BN’ de 
l'inscription II. On proposera de la lire sénestrogyre comme les 
deux premières inscriptions, c’est-à-dire en commençant en haut 
à droite et en descendant le long du bord du pied” au-dessus de la 
gravure de 5 traits horizontaux parallèles : HN’H, « joie, bonheur », 
un nom propre déjà attesté en dédanitique”’ et en safaïtique ”. 


° RTIA (p. 1050). Cf. aussi G. L. Harding, op. cit., p. 117. 

1 Ibidem, p. 556. 

"Cf. récemment H. Hayajneh - A. Prioletta, “Ancient North Arabian epi- 
graphic material from Wadi Thamad, Central Jordan”, SemClas 11, 2018, p. 281-287, 
spéc. 283-284. 

” Harding, op. cit., p. 47 ; OCIANA safaitic : AARK 212 (p. 59), AbGQ 1 (p. 471), 
AbSWS 46 (p. 499) ... 

8 Cf, récemment H. Hayajneh - A. Prioletta, art. cit., p. 286. 

1 OCIANA hismaic : CH.R 310.1 (p. 158), KJA 318 (p. 612), TIJ 442 (p. 1227). 

15 Un essai de lecture en sens inverse (S”NS') donnerait un hapax. 

16 OCIANA dadanitic : U 014 (p. 734-735). Cf. aussi HN’ connu comme un nom 
propre (AH 253 [p. 123] ; JSLIh 164 [p. 516], 342 [p. 610]; U 004 [p. 722], 027 [p. 752], 
113 [p. 825]), ainsi que HN’T (par exemple, G. Ryckmans, art. cit., p. 85 = OCIANA 
safaitic, p. 926 : BM ME Saf 122182.3). 

17 OCIANA safaitic : QSZB 8 (p. 7989). 
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Fig. 6. Inscription III. 


La partie gauche de l'inscription du pied pose de difficiles pro- 
blèmes de déchiffrement. On est tenté de continuer la lecture sé- 
nestrogyre en remontant : 


- La première lettre semble à première vue un K hismaique verti- 
cal ; cependant un petit trait légèrement diagonal semble relier 
les deux extrémités gauches des deux traits parallèles et on 
pourrait aussi songer à Y à tête trapézoïdale. 

- La lettre suivante est énigmatique et semble ligaturée à la sui- 
vante, voire aux deux suivantes ; à titre d’hypothése, on pour- 
rait songer à une sorte de K hismaïque horizontal ou à une va- 
riante de T safaïtique. 

- La lettre suivante, doublement incurvée, pourrait être une va- 
riante de F hismaïque à moins qu’il ne s'agisse d’un L à crochet 
ligaturé à la lettre précédente. 

- La quatrième lettre semble un G safaïtique horizontal. 

- Finalement, juste sous la décoration horizontale (et sous le D), 
il semble qu'il y a un petit trait horizontal qui pourrait être un 
S’ hismaique à moins qu'il ne s’agisse d’un petit L safaïtique. 
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On serait donc tenté de lire, de façon très incertaine: 
Y/KK/TE/LGS’/L 

En fait, l'interprétation de cette partie gauche de l'inscription 
III nous échappe, de même que le rôle joué par les 5 traits parallèles 
sous la partie droite. 


Faute de contexte archéologique, la datation des inscriptions de ce 
vase reste très approximative : du I™ siècle av. n. è. au IV° siècle de 
notre ère, avec peut-être une préférence pour les II° et I° siècles. 


An Unpublished Incantation Bowl with a 
Citation from Isaiah 40 


Geoffrey Herman 
EPHE-PSL 


Résumé. La coupe magique publiée ici pour la première fois est écrite en judéo-araméen. 
Cet objet sert à protéger un client nommé MeSarsiya, fils de Imme-d-ebbü et inclut une 
citation biblique en hébreu d'Ésaïe 40, 6-8. 


The bowl published here for the first time is written in a clear ele- 
gant Jewish Aramaic script in Jewish Babylonian Aramaic and in- 
cludes a Hebrew biblical citation. It measures 11 cm in width and 6 
cm in height and is written for a client named MeSarSiya son of 
Immé-d-ebbii with the objective of protecting him from a litany of 
demonic harm. The name of the client, the language, terminology 
and demonology, are all typical of incantation bowls from Late An- 
tiquity of Iraqi provenance.’ The writing appears on the interior of 
the bowl, spiraling out from the centre. The middle of the bowl has 
been broken and is missing, and traces suggest that there were 
here perhaps two or three very short lines. The inner two lines of 
partially visible text are unclear, and only some letters can be dis- 
cerned. They have been transcribed to the best of my ability and 
where the letters suggest a word this is offered, but I have been 
unable to make much sense of them. The rest of the bowl is easily 
legible, although it is often hard to distinguish between the conso- 
nants r and d, or between the matres lectionis y and w. A complete 
black line surrounds the inner rim of the bowl. In two places a word 


‘This bowl was recently offered for sale by a dealer based in Würzburg, Ger- 
many. It is published with the kind permission of the owner who also provided 
me with clear photographs of the bowl. The owner informs me that the bowl has 
remained in the possession of one family for at least three generations. The meas- 
urements were provided by the owner. I thank James Nathan Ford from Bar-Ilan 
University for his valuable advice. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 349-353. 
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or two are enclosed within a cartouche. The first is the tetragram- 
maton, and the second includes the name of God. 

The bowl contains a complete citation from Isaiah 40:6-8. The 
orthography follows the Masoretic version, with the exception of 
two plene spellings. These verses are not attested, to my knowledge, 
in other bowls, and are uncommon within a magical context.’ The 
biblical quotation is preceded by a four-fold repetition of the word 
dip (voice), which is also the word with which the scriptural cita- 
tion begins. Such a repetition draws attention to the special sym- 
bolism of the voice, presumably evoking the many biblical refer- 
ences to a voice from heaven, and the divine voice (517 na) well- 
known in rabbinic and other contemporary sources.’ It then poet- 
ically links the final words of the biblical quotation “shall endure 
for ever” (109W Dip’) with the introduction of the spell that begins 
with “let they be annulled” (R5025 nip). Alliteration is another lit- 
erary feature found in this spell (line 7: "2nd b31 pada 531 pyaa 51; 
line 9: pproar proa prva proa raw). The name of the client, 


? See C. Müller-Kessler, “The Use of Biblical Quotations in Jewish Aramaic In- 
cantation Bowls,” in H.R. Jacobus, A.K. de Hemmer Gudme and P. Guillaume (eds.), 
Studies on Magic and Divination in the Biblical World, Gorgias, Piscataway, NJ., 2013, 
p. 227-245. Only one text of a magical nature, and including just one phrase from 
these verses, is cited in D. M. Salzer, Die Magie der Anspielung: Form und Funktion der 
biblischen Anspielungen in den Magischen Texten de Karoer Geniza (Texts and Studies 
in Ancient Judaism, 134), Mohr Siebeck, Tübingen, 2010, p. 198. These verses do, 
however, have a liturgical context. They appear within the haftara reading for the 
Sabbath following the fast of the Ninth of Ab, the first of the “seven of consola- 
tion,” which commences with Isaiah 40:1. This reading tradition is known to have 
been an established practice in Palestine from the late antique Palestinian mid- 
rashic collection, Pesiqta de-Rav Kahana. At what point exactly this practice was 
adopted in the Babylonian Jewish liturgy is uncertain. See Ismar Elbogen, Jewish 
Liturgy, A Comprehensive History, (trans. Raymond Scheindlin), The Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia - Jerusalem, The Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, New-York, Jerusalem, 1993, 145, p. 425-26. 

° Cf., for example, Deuteronomy 4:12; 5:23; Ezekiel 1:28; Daniel 4:28. On the di- 
vine voice ip na, which appears frequently in rabbinic literature see Ephraim E. 
Urbach, “Halakha unevuah” Tarbiz 18 (1947), [p. 1-27], p. 23-27 (in Hebrew). 
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Mešaršiyā, is attested in both the Babylonian and Jerusalem Tal- 
muds as the name of various rabbis.’ It also appears in other incan- 
tation bowls, in one case, as the name of a rabbi.’ The name of the 
client’s mother, Immé-d-ebbi, the literal meaning of which is “the 
mother of his father,” is also a name which is known from other 
incantation bowls.‘ 


ANNTP ... WTP 1 

AUDI 712 7277 NODIONR NIIR … YN … DID NTN 2 

sop DIR dip dip Yp dip Sip py? … PPY R PYN? wa 3 
wr TWI PLI ron dain qwan 02 NID AN TONI 4 

Jen Wl DYN PAN BYA DR 12 AAW (in) nD pry bar NN 5 


py da 

Soper 2 RDA 7a xboard orp odiyd nip pads 727) 6 
So pwa pwan 

Sor pya Sor pw Pnn bon pwra PAT Soi pwa pon 7 
xoninos Sarit and bai db) 

Sor RTTY Sora do gmaipwn 921 xno D gmap 8 
TONDI PPT xn 

prroar poroar prv 17091 pr Dw ID TIYR A RD IDNT 9 


ma ppm RIID TYR 72 wow JA MIA 
TOD JON JDN Dowd PIT Nar JD 10 


* All the rabbis who bear this name appear to be of Babylonian origin. 

5 See Tal Ilan, Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity, Part IV, Mohr Siebeck, 
Tübingen, 2011, p. 381. For a bowl with Rav MeSarSiya see James Nathan Ford and 
Alon Ten-Ami, “An Incantation bowl for Rav MeSarSia son of Qaqay,” Tarbiz, 2012, 
80/2, p. 219-230 (in Hebrew). 

€ A number of examples are cited in James N. Ford, “Phonetic Spellings of the 
Subordinating Particle d(y) in the Jewish Babylonian Aramaic Magic Bowls,” Ara- 
maic Studies 10 (2012), [p. 215-247], p. 237, and ibid, n. 59, in Babylonian Jewish 
Aramaic, Syriac and Mandaic. See, generally on this form of name, ibid, p. 236- 
239. See, too, Dan Levene, Jewish Aramaic Curse texts from Late-Antique Mesopotamia. 
“May These Curses Go Out and Flee,” Brill, Leiden and Boston, 2013, p. 21, for the 
appearance of this name in VA 2484. 
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3 Fr 

1 … QDMW ... first 

2 Adonay MWL...TL...,NW’ ”PWKS’ the word BWHD MWSTH 

3 before/face ?Z?PTYMWYN ’ ‘?WZ? … ?Zion? a voice, a 
voice, a voice, a voice, “a voice said cry. 

4 And he said: What shall I cry? All flesh is grass and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the field. 

5 The grass withers, the flower fades, because the spirit of 

The Lord) blows upon it, surely the people’ is grass. The 
grass withers, the flower fades, 

6 But the word of our God} shall endure for ever.”* May it 
annul from MeSarSiya the son of Immé-d-ebbi all evil 
charms and all 

7 evil demons and all evil images and all evil thoughts’ and 
all harms-demons and all apoplexy demons and all male 
idol spirits and all female spirits (Ishtars) 

8 and all curses and all afflictions and all vows and all 
dispatches” (of sorcery) and all oaths that oppose 

9 MeSarSiya son of Imme-d-ebbü — let them be stopped and 
annulled and void and cease from MeSarSiya son of Immé- 
d-ebbü and not be fulfilled through him. 

10 From this day and for ever, amen, amen sela. 


’The word nyn (the people) was initially written in the wrong place and 
erased by the scribe. 

ê Isaiah 40:6-8. 

° The phrase “evil thoughts” appears, as far as I am aware, in one other bowl, 
belonging to the Smithsonian Institution. There, too, we find the sequence “evil 
images” followed by “evil thoughts,” as here. It is published in Joseph Naveh and 
Shaul Shaked, Magic Spells and Formulae, Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity, Mag- 
nes Press, Jerusalem, 1993, #25, p. 137-8. 

10 Cf, Michael Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic 
and Geonic Periods, second revised and expanded edition, Bar-Ilan University 
Press, Ramat Gan, 2020, p. 1092, s.v. Kn77 (corrected from, idem, A Dictionary of 
Jewish Babylonian Aramaic of the Talmudic and Geonic Periods, Bar-Ilan University 
Press, Ramat Gan, The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, London, 2002, 
p. 1113, s.v. RINT, spine. 
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Les shafel hébreux : système, reliquats ou 
emprunts lexicaux ? 


Jonas Sibony 
Université de Strasbourg, GEO" 


Résumé. L'hébreu mishnique est la forme d’hébreu utilisée dans la rédaction de la Mishna. 
Datant du début de notre ère, elle refléterait selon les uns la dernière forme d’hébreu parlé 
avant son assoupissement. Selon les autres, elle aurait toujours été une forme résiduelle de 
langue hébraïque essentiellement littéraire. Quel qu’ait été son statut, elle a partagé des 
liens étroits avec un araméen parlé et populaire. Ce contexte a favorisé l'adaptation de 
formes étrangères en hébreu ainsi que des formations internes sous influences extérieures. 
C’est dans ce cadre qu’apparaissent une série de verbes dont la forme rappelle un schème 
verbal akkadien. Pourtant une telle remarque pose d'importants problèmes de filiation. 
Mots-clés : Shafel, hébreu, hébreu mishnique, araméen, sémitique, emprunts lexicaux 
Abstract. Mishnaic Hebrew, dating from the early centuries of the current era, is the form 
of Hebrew used in the Six Orders of the Mishnah. This Hebrew had close relations with a 
popular spoken Aramaic but also with a very literary one. That environment did facilitate 
the integration of Aramaic structures into Hebrew as well as it encouraged changes in in- 
ternal structures. In this context, a new kind of verbs start to appear, reminding an old 
Akkadian verbal stem. But upon closer inspection, it becomes clear that such an origin may 
sometimes be hard to assert. 

Keywords: Shafel, Hebrew, Mishnaic Hebrew, Aramaic, Semitic languages, Loanwords 


Le systéme verbal des langues sémitiques s’organise sur une série 
de schémes verbaux, appelés binyanim en hébreu. Un verbe se cons- 
truit par le croisement d’une de ces structures avec une racine lexi- 
cale - en règle générale formée de trois consonnes. La racine pro- 
pose un sens global et le schème le précise ou l’oriente. Les formes 
verbales de base sont les suivantes : la forme simple, l’intensive 
(marquée par le redoublement de la seconde consonne radicale) et 
la causative (marquée par les préfixes š-, h- ou ’-). Ces formes ont 


"Courriel : jsibony@unistra.fr. 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 355-376. 
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un pendant réfléchi marqué par le préfixe t- (ou n-)'. Chaque 
langue réinterprète plus ou moins ce système ; par des modifica- 
tions de la structure des schèmes (ajout, disparition ou amalgame), 
par le sémantisme qu’elles leur attribuent ou encore par l’évolu- 
tion formelle des préfixes. 

L'objet du présent article est de discuter la nature d’une série 
de termes apparaissant en hébreu mishnique. Des verbes comme 
Sivbéd (R.H. 3,8), « réduire en esclavage » ou Sihrér (Qid. 3,13), « libé- 
rer », sont construits sur les racines aisément identifiables V‘bd, 
«esclavage », Vhrr, « liberté » et un schème de type Siqtél’, inconnu 
de l’hébreu biblique. Une telle forme, accompagnée d’un séman- 
tisme causatif fait écho au vieux schème à préfixe š-°, attesté dans 


d’autres langues sémitiques, là où l’hébreu a normalement higtil 


1. Le causatif / factitif dans les langues 
sémitiques 


Les formes causatives des langues sémitiques partagent dans l'en- 
semble certaines caractéristiques. Elles se construisent par lad- 
jonction d’un préfixe qui vient remodeler la syllabe initiale en pas- 
sant de syllabe ouverte Cv, à fermée de type C;vC:. C’est le cas en 
arabe : forme simple gatala (C,v/C,v/C,v) > forme causative ’agtala 
(C,vC,/C3v/C,v) ou en hébreu: qatal (Civ/C;vC:) > higtil 
(C,vC,/CvC,). Le jeu syllabique est stable mais le préfixe varie se- 
lon les langues : š-, h- ou’-. Cette diversité peut s’expliquer de deux 
façons : soit ces schémes verbaux dérivent d’éléments distincts, 
soit il s’agit d’un seul schème dont le préfixe a évolué. La compa- 
raison des données favorise la seconde solution pour plusieurs rai- 
sons : le jeu de syllabe est stable, le thème vocalique également, ces 
formes ne s’observent que très rarement côte à côte dans un même 


1 Brockelmann, 1910, p. 144-146. 

? Pour des raisons de clarté de l'argumentation, les racines types Vp‘l / vfl 
sont remplacées dans cette étude par Vqtl pour l'hébreu et l’araméen et Vqtl pour 
les autres langues (la présence de /‘/ dans vp‘l / Vfl engage des modifications 
vocaliques susceptibles d’encombrer la démonstration). 

> Dans le cadre du sémitique comparé, les formes causatives à préformante š- 
sont généralement appelées shafel. 
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système linguistique en synchronie, et enfin, une évolution du 
phonème /8/ vers /h/ (et /h/ vers /’/) est attestée ailleurs en sé- 
mitique’. Aussi, la présence d’un préfixe en chuintante/sifflante” 
impliquant un causatif/factitif s'observe dans le domaine élargi 
afro-asiatique : en égyptien $-° et en berbère s-’, ce qui est gage 
d'ancienneté’. 

Dans les plus anciennes manifestations connues du sémitique, 
le préfixe est š-. C’est le cas en akkadien (Ille au Ier millénaire), en 
éblaïte (seconde moitié du Ille millénaire) et en ougaritique (Ile 
millénaire). En akkadien, la racine type Vqtl se mêle au schéme 
causatif à préformante š- : uSaqtal. Son système permet d’addition- 
ner les préfixes et les modes, comme l'indique le schéme causatif 
réflechi : ustaqtal. Un verbe comme imqut, «il est tombé » a son 
pendant causatif uSamgit, « il a fait tomber ». Opposition qui se re- 
trouve entre les énoncés épus bitam, « j'ai bâti une maison », bitam 


“En dehors de ces correspondances de phonémes en position initiale de 
formes verbales, des évolutions similaires sont attestées comme pour le passage 
de /š/ > /h/ dans les pronoms personnels de 3ème personne : cf. babylonien (IIe 
millénaire) šū et šī et hébreu (Ier millénaire) hū et hi. Pour le passage /h/ > /’/, 
plus courant, voir par exemple l’article défini (probablement issu d’un démons- 
tratif à initiale /h/) : hébreu (Ier millénaire) ha(n), lyhianite han ou hal, arabe clas- 
sique (Ier millénaire de notre ère) ‘al. En araméen une alternance très similaire 
s'observe sur la particule signifiant « si » (voir Schattner-Rieser, 2004, p. 97), gé- 
néralement hén en araméen biblique, targoumique et dans les manuscrits de la 
mer Morte mais ‘én est aussi attesté, bien que plus rare. En araméen d'Égypte hén 
et plus rarement ën, en nabatéen én, en palymréen ‘en et hën et en hatréen ‘in. 

$ La réalisation primitive du phonème noté ici */8/ est en discussion. Au- 
jourd’hui, la plupart des sémitisants s’accordent pour dire qu’il a d’abord été réa- 
lisé comme une alvéolaire sourde [s] (voir par ex. Huehnergard 2019, p. 50), 
comme en arabe, en sud-sémitique et dans la famille étendue afro-asiatique. Il 
aurait dans un second temps seulement évolué vers la palato-alvéolaire sourde 
[fl, comme en babylonien, en ougaritique ou en hébreu. Par commodité, il sera 
noté */8/ dans cette étude. 

€ Haelewyck, 2006, p. 132 et Moscato, 1980, p. 125 : $nhn « élever un enfant » 
dérive d’une base nhn, « être un enfant ». 

7 Loubignac, 1924, p. 193 : chez les Zaïan et Ait sgougou, sakkal, « faire lever » 
construit sur akkal, « se lever », afsi, « fondre » et safsi, « faire fondre » et nkar, « se 
lever » donne ssankar, « faire se lever ». Aspinion, 1953, p. 262 : berbère taSalhit, 
kam, « entrer » et ssakSam, « introduire ». 

ë Kouwenberg, 2010, p. 352 mentionne aussi un préfixe de forme causative en 
sifflante pour le couchitique. 
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usepis, « j'ai fait faire une maison »’. L’ougaritique, qui n'appartient 
pas à la même branche des langues sémitiques que l’akkadien - 
mais qui partage avec lui la caractéristique de l’ancienneté - dis- 
pose lui aussi d’un schéme causatif à préfixe š-. Les verbes lahama, 
« manger », “araba, « entrer », rahiqa, « être loin, s'éloigner » et 
qala, « tomber » connaissent les formes causatives Salhima, « faire 
manger, nourrir », Sa‘riba, « faire entrer », Sarhiqa, « éloigner » et 
Saqila, « faire tomber ». Le système est le même en sud-arabique 
épigraphique (à l'exception du sabéen”’), qui présente une forme 
causative a préformante sifflante s' (qui correspond étymologique- 
ment à */š/). 

Les préfixes h- apparaissent plus tardivement. Ils s'imposent 
dans certaines langues, dès la fin du Ile millénaire avant notre ère 
et par la suite. Ils sont attestés en amorite, dans les gloses de Tell 
Amarna, en hébreu, moabite, araméen ancien, sabéen ainsi que 
dans des formes archaïques de thamoudéen et de lihyanite™. L’hé- 
breu biblique présente la situation suivante: ka’ab, « souffrir », 
hik'īb, « faire souffrir, blesser », qādaš, « être pur », hiqdīš, « sancti- 
fier ». Le préfixe h- peut être une évolution contextuelle du pho- 
nème */8/ (en position initiale et en dehors du cadre des racines 
lexicales). En sudarabique moderne, la situation est plus ambigüe 
puisque le système propose soit h- soit une simple voyelle (a- ou e- 
). Il connait aussi deux schémes avec préfixes en chuintantes mais 
qui correspondent au istaqtala de l'arabe et astaqtala du guèze”. Ces 
formes présentent d’ailleurs probablement des restes de la sif- 
flante causative, dans le cas d’une association à la forme réfléchie 
ent-”. 


°’ Bodi, 2001, p. 136-137. 

1 Haelewyck, 2006, p. 132 et Moscati, 1980, p. 125. 

1 Moscati, 1980, p. 125. 

1 Eléments recueillis auprès de Julien Dufour. 

En arabe, le préfixe *š- s’est ainsi peut-être maintenu dans la forme réflé- 
chie du causatif : istaqtala (forme X : préfixes *š + t avec correspondance régulière 
vers la sifflante /s/). Cette situation pourrait indiquer que l’évolution /š/ > /h/ > 
/’/ ne concerne que /š/ en position initiale et en dehors du cadre lexical. Sur une 
racine trilitère, donc dont les radicales sont amenées à apparaître dans diffé- 
rentes positions selon les inclinaisons, conjugaisons et flexions, /š/ (ou >/s/) ini- 
tial se maintient : *Salam > hébreu šalōm (et non *halōm) et arabe salām (et non 
*aläm). 
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Enfin le préfixe est - en arabe, en éthiopien et dans certains 
formes d’araméen, surtout les plus récentes". En arabe : halada, 
« durer sans fin » et ‘ahlada « rendre éternel », en araméen judéo- 
babylonien : gatal, « tuer », ‘aqtil, « faire tuer ». Le préfixe aurait 
une nouvelle fois évolué formellement, sans atteindre la structure 

15 16 


syllabique”. 


Pourtant, certaines situations viennent contrarier cet état des 
lieux général ; des cas de coexistences de ces préfixes sont attestés. 
Une telle irrégularité peut témoigner de réminiscences d’une pé- 
riode de transition, d’alternances orthographiques plutôt que pho- 
nétiques” ou bien d'emprunts lexicaux inter-sémitiques laissant 
apparaître un préfixe étranger. Toutefois, un double-système n’est 
jamais réellement observé. En arabe, les verbes haräqa et ‘araqa, 
« verser » (racine pan-sémitique Vryq, « vider ») apparaissent en 
synchronie*, mais un doublon de ce type est exceptionnel dans 
cette langue. En araméen les parlers les plus récents ne présentent 
que le causatif ’agtél. Mais dans plusieurs parlers plus anciens, 
comme en araméen biblique ou en araméen d'Égypte”, ‘aqtél et 
haqtél cohabitent”. Enfin, et c’est l’objet du présent article, une sé- 


1 Moscati, 1980, p. 126. 

Pour Haelewyck, 2006, p. 132, la forme la plus récente du préfixe est h- et ’- 
en est une variante diminuée. Pour Cohen, 1969, p. 76, l’occlusive glottale est une 
consonne faible et peut être la trace d’une autre laryngale ou pharyngale affaiblie. 
Pour Kouwenberg, 2010, p. 354, certaines langues utilisent le préfixe h-, qui appa- 
raît sous les formes /h/ ou /’/. 

1€ La « fragilité » consonantique de ces deux préfixes s’observe dans les conju- 
gaisons des inaccomplis arabes et hébraiques des formes causatives : en arabe ‘aq- 
tala > yuqtilu au lieu de *yu’agtilu, et en hébreu higtil / yaqtil, au lieu d’un *yahaqtil. 
En araméen biblique par contre, le préfixe h- se maintient à l’inaccompli : hagtel 
/ yahagtél, à quelques exceptions près comme yaktéb. Ce dernier maintient d’ail- 
leurs une trace de la vocalisation du préfixe ha- avec la voyelle /a/ irrégulière, 
comme l'hébreu *yahagtil > yaqtil (l'infinitif construit hébreu garde le préfixe : 
lahaqtil). 

1 Muraoka & Porten, 1998, p. 113. 

18 Moscati, 1980, p. 125 et Brockelmann, 1910, p. 145. 

1 Muraoka & Porten, 1998, p. 113 

2 L’araméen ancien a bien h-. En biblique il est encore noté et se maintient 
même dans une majorité de cas à l’inaccompli yahagtel. Mais il propose aussi, plus 
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rie de verbes, souvent à orientation causative et à première con- 
sonne radicale § apparait en araméen et en hébreu mishnique, alors 
que ceux-ci sont totalement absents de l’hébreu biblique. 


2. Le shafel en araméen et en hébreu 


La forme courante du causatif en hébreu, toutes périodes confon- 
dues, est le higtil ; c’est la seule attestée en langue biblique”. L’op- 
position gatal forme simple, hiqtil forme causative / factitive s’ob- 
serve par exemple en comparant Gn 38,14 : kigadal Selah, « ainsi Se- 
lah avait grandi » et Dan 8,8 : a-sapir ha-‘izzim higdil ‘ad ma’od, « le 
bouc devint très grand » : gadal, « grandir » ; higdil, « faire grandir, 
devenir grand »”. Quant à la langue des passages en araméen bi- 
blique, elle présente un causatif relativement fixe en hagtel, parfois 
‘aqtél, et rarement Sagtel. 

En araméen plus tardif, le causatif se stabilise en ‘aqtél”. Mais le 
nombre de formes préfixées š- augmente. Ce phénomène ne se li- 
mite d’ailleurs pas à l’araméen ; il est d'envergure régionale. Des 
shafel apparaissent dans plusieurs langues dont ce n’est pas le sys- 


rarement, ’agtél (< haqtēl) ainsi que les formes réfléchies ‘itqatel (< hitgatél) et 
‘itgattal (< hitgattal), ce qui pourrait témoigner d’une phase de transition ou d’évo- 
lution de h- vers ’- et/ou d’une certaine confusion orthographique sous l'in- 
fluence de l’hébreu, avec lequel l’araméen cohabite dans ces textes ; les formes 
juives des langues araméennes (araméen biblique, judéo-araméen babylonien et 
palestinien, araméen targoumique) sont notées par les mêmes graphèmes et sont 
en permanence en contact avec l’hébreu. Les confusions orthographiques (et 
autres) y sont monnaie courante. 

21 Segal, 1936, p. 122 et 2001, p. 70. 

* Contrairement aux exemples de causatif donnés plus haut, celui-ci, higdil 
est intransitif. C’est un causatif dit « interne », les autres sont des causatifs ex- 
ternes. 

* Certaines branches de l’araméen présentent une situation intermédiaire 
avec alternance des formes à préfixes h- et ’-. En araméen biblique h- est plus 
courant que ’-. Schattner-Rieser, 2005, p. 29 indique que dans les manuscrits de la 
mer morte la tendance est inversée. Dans les mêmes verbes, la marque h- n’appa- 
rait plus qu’à l’accompli, à l'impératif et à l'infinitif, alors que l’araméen biblique 
conserve le plus souvent h- à l’inaccompli et aux participes. Enfin, en judéo-ara- 
méen babylonien, le seul causatif est ‘aqtél (Marcus, 1981: p. 6) 
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tème initial, et pour la première fois, en hébreu. Absents de l’hé- 
breu biblique, ils sont fréquents en hébreu mishnique. Effective- 
ment, la « langue des sages » a évolué en contact permanent et in- 
tensif avec l’araméen. Puisque les formes en š- sont absentes des 
périodes antérieures de l’hébreu, et qu’en hébreu mishnique elles 
ne semblent pas productives, il est raisonnable d'émettre l’hypo- 
thèse d'emprunts à l’araméen. 


Ces verbes ne s’intègrent pas réellement dans le système des 
formes causatives internes mais fonctionnent comme des verbes à 
quatre consonnes radicales dont la première serait un /š/ et les 
trois suivantes les composantes de racines trilitères. Le /š/ ne 
semble pas ressenti comme préfixe et l’aspect causatif n’est pas, ou 
plus garanti. En hébreu mishnique, ces verbes sont figés et ne s’ar- 
ticulent pas sur le schème causatif, mais sur le schème intensif, qui 
a comme caractéristique régulière d'intégrer les radicaux quadri- 
litères. Leur thème vocalique est celui de l’intensif qittél ; ils sont 
vocalisés Siqtél et non *Sigtil (comme l’est la forme causative usuelle 
de l’hébreu hiqtil). Ainsi, à la manière des gittel, ils ont une forme 
réfléchie hitgattel, qui devient de façon attendue, avec une pre- 
mière radicale chuintante : histaqtel”*. C’est bien ce qui est observé 
dans &ihrer, « libérer » (racine Vhrr) — hiftahrer, « être libéré ». 
Dans son article de 1969 sur les shafel hébreux et araméens, Ra- 
bin dresse une liste exhaustive des occurrences dans ces deux 
langues”. Il mentionne l’araméen targoumique Sabhér, « glorifier, 
vanter, briller », dont le nom d’action apparait en syriaque Sabhur, 
« splendeur, gloire », qu’il est possible de comparer à l'hébreu 
bahir, « clair, lumineux » et à l'arabe bahara, « éblouir », donc de ra- 
cine vbhr ; la présence du préfixe š- est manifeste. L'auteur cite 
aussi les verbes hébreux mishniques ‘bed, « réduire en esclavage » 


“Ces verbes ressemblent formellement aux causatifs réfléchis d’autres 
langues comme uStagtal akkadien, istagtala arabe ou astaqtala éthiopien. Pourtant 
ils sont plutôt le résultat attendu du croisement d’une racine à première radicale 
en sifflante / chuintante et de l’intensif réfléchi (seule forme réfléchie préfixée t- 
en hébreu) qui fait passer la radicale devant le préfixe t- par métathèse comme ici 
sur une racine Vélm : intensif Sillém, réfléchi / intensif histallém. 

3 Rabin, 1969, p. 149-151. 
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qui est également attesté en araméen chrétien palestinien, en sa- 
maritain, en judéo-araméen babylonien, en syriaque et en man- 
déen, et d’autres verbes comme Si‘mém (B.M. 80a), « être terne, 
morne, las », Sirbéb (Ber. 54b), « faire grandir » ou encore Sirbét 
(B.M. 60b)*, « étendre, fouetter », tous sont en lien à des racines 
trilitères sans /8/ préposé. 

L’auteur poursuit” avec des verbes et noms d’actions plus diffi- 
cilement identifiables en raison de la nature des racines en jeu ; bi- 
litères ou creuses (il insiste sur l’aspect hautement hypothétique 
des propositions). Des mots comme l’hébreu Sabil et l’arabe sabil, 
« chemin » (aussi attesté en araméen et en phénicien), pourraient 
alors être liés à la racine Vwbl, « amener ». Un emprunt figé se se- 
rait lexicalisé, suite à la perte de la radicale /w/, une confusion par 
la ré-identification du préfixe š- comme première radicale d’une 
racine trilitère, comme il suit : #+Vwbl > š+vbl > V8bl. L’akkadien a 
effectivement une forme causative Sübulu, « faire venir, envoyer, li- 
vrer », qui ressemble fortement aux mots hébreu et arabe, et qui 
lui, est assurément en lien au verbe wabalu, « amener ». Un tel 
amalgame est envisageable, particulièrement si la langue qui em- 
prunte n’est pas en mesure d'identifier š- comme un préfixe, ne le 
connaissant pas en tant que tel dans son système”. 


D'autre part, en araméen comme en hébreu mishnique, quelques 
formes plus rares encore évoquent un phénomène similaire à celui 
du shafel : le safel (araméen sagtél, hébreu siqtel). Le terme s’ap- 
plique à une série de mots préfixés s- et pour lesquels, comme avec 


% La racine Vrbt est absente partout en araméen sauf en syriaque rabat, 
« pousser » et elle est productive en arabe : rabata, « attacher », marbüt, « lié » etc. 

? Rabin, 1969, p. 153, ajoute qu'un lien peut être établi entre la racine Vlwh, 
« aplanir » et le verbe Salah, « envoyer, tendre », entre la racine Vrws, « courir, se 
dépêcher » et le verbe Saras, « fourmiller », ou encore entre les verbes nādad, « dé- 
ambuler, errer » et Sddad, « ruiner, saccager », donc en émettant l'hypothèse 
d'une origine Sandad* avec chute du /n/, phénomène classique en hébreu devant 
une autre dentale. Sur une racine de proche composition phonique, l’akkadien 
présente le cas morphologiquement comparable du doublon Sanduntu / Sadduntu, 
« collection de dettes », issu de nadänu, « collecter ». 

*® Kouwenberg, 2010, p. 351, mentionne une série de dérivés lexicalisés en 
arabe, parmi d’autres : sabaga, « laisser » de bagiya, « rester » et sakana, « vivre, 
habiter » (hébreu Sakan), de känan « être fixé, être ». 
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le shafel, une certaine inclinaison causative est perçue. C’est dans 
ce cadre qu’un verbe probablement construit sur la même racine 
Vwbl apparait en araméen biblique en Esd 6,3, sous la forme du par- 
ticipe masobalin, « être posé, établi ». Le phénomène est le même 
que pour le shafel, mais le préfixe est s-. 

Segal” définit le safel mishnique comme un réel phénomène, à 
la fois annexe et connecté au shafel. Pour lui, c'est un « old stem 
found in séréb (contracted from sérhéb) and in sirgél, to draw lines ». 
En fait, les exemples pourraient étre plus nombreux. La présence 
du safel semble avérée” dans une forme comme l’araméen targou- 
mique sal‘ém, « avaler, ruiner », de racine vl‘m, « manger, avaler » 
(et a partir de celui-la, le passif hébreu médiéval sul‘am, « étre 
avalé »). 

L'Académie de la langue hébraïque mentionne” à ce titre le cas 
du mot samartit, « chiffon » en langue mishnique, qu’il est possible 
de rapprocher de la racine Vmrt, « frotter, polir ». Elle affirme alors 
que le s- préfixé est celui de la forme safel « présente dans plu- 
sieurs langues sud-sémitiques et se trouvant aussi dans l’hébreu 
sinwer « aveugler », de la racine Vnwr, « feu ». Cette construction s- 
+Vnwr apparaît en fait dès l'hébreu biblique dans un nom signifiant 
« cécité », en Gn 19,11: hikku bas-sanwerim, « ils les frappèrent de 
cécité ». Le mot se maintient en mishnique puis se verbalise sur 
schéme intensif en hébreu moderne : sinwer, « aveugler », masun- 
war, « aveuglé », à la manière des shafel. Le même verbe est déjà 
présent en araméen : sanwer, « aveugler, éblouir ». L’akkadien Sun- 
wuru, « faire briller » appuie l'hypothèse de formes parallèles de 
méme facture. La présence du safel en hébreu et en araméen trouve 
peut-étre sa source dans des emprunts a d’autres langues, qui réa- 
lisent /s/ le phonème */$/, comme l'arabe ou les langues sud-sé- 
mitiques. 

D’autres termes hébreux encore peuvent être associés au safel : 
sirgēl”, « tracer une ligne droite » (à partir du latin régtila, « règle », 


2? Segal, 2001, p. 69-70. 

*° I] reste cependant possible que les safel soient tous des formes altérées de 
shafel, donc sans que cela m'indique qu'elles soient de source différente. Le 
nombre de cas appuie plutôt l'hypothèse de deux systèmes distincts. 

#http://hebrew-academy.org.il/2017/03/29/vi0nn-mvn-nano/. 

# Mentionné par Segal, 2001, p. 69-70. 
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adapté en racine trilitère Vrgl) et son nom d’action sirgül; sirhéb, 
« presser, importuner », en lien au verbe biblique rahab, « agir de 
façon arrogante », (l’autre verbe mishnique siréb, « refuser » en est 
peut-être une forme contractée). Enfin, comme pour les shafel, 
certaines racines trilitères pourraient s'être formées par la juxta- 
position de s+Vcreuse ou géminée. C’est une hypothèse quant à la 
formation d’un verbe mishnique comme siggel, « sauver, acqué- 
rir », s’il est associé à la racine biblique Vgly « découvrir, couvrir, 
révéler, apparaître », mais ceci reste difficile à affirmer”. 


Le phénomène du shafel - et du safel - apparait dans de nom- 
breuses langues sémitiques du Ier millénaire avant notre ère (et 
ensuite) dont le causatif régulier se construit avec les préfixes h- 
ou ’-. Leur présence semble témoigner d’une série d'emprunts pu- 
rement lexicaux, qui conservent ou non, un sens causatif et s’arti- 
culent sur des schèmes verbaux d'accueil, en général les formes in- 
tensives, habituées à accueillir les radicaux quadrilitères. 


3. Origine(s) et emploi(s) des shafel en 
hébreu mishnique 


Le shafel / safel en hébreu mishnique n’est pas un schème verbal 
proprement dit ; il n’est pas productif et ne remplace aucunement 
le hifil (higtil), causatif historique et fonctionnel. Les verbes qui lui 
sont attribués sont en général attestés à l'identique en araméen et 
en cela, lui sont possiblement empruntés : hébreu Si‘béd < araméen 
$a‘bed, hébreu Sihrér < araméen Sahrer. 

Un élément déterminant indique que ces formes n’ont pas été 
vécues comme appartenant à un schéme spécifique : en hébreu, 


Il est possible d'allonger la liste des potentiels safel mishniques, tout en in- 
sistant sur l'aspect spéculatif de la proposition : le verbe sinter, « garder, surveiller 
jalousement » peut se comprendre comme un safel de la racine araméenne vntr, 
« garder » ou bien comme emprunté au grec synteres, « garde » ; le nom saraq, 
« vide » pourrait être issu de Vryq, « vide », le mot est attesté sous la forme d’un 
verbe en syriaque : saraq , « être vide » (l'arabe saraqa, « voler » y ressemble éga- 
lement mais la présence de l’akkadien saraqu, « vider » et surtout de Saraqu, « vo- 
ler », présenté comme une forme de base par Kouwenberg, 2010, p. 362 posent des 
problèmes de correspondances et de filiations). 
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elles se manifestent avec le thème vocalique de la forme intensive 
i/ē : CyiC,C,6C, > Siqtel et non pas celui de la causative interne i /1: 
< hi-C,C,iC;. Ce reflexe révèle que les locuteurs les ont considérés 
comme des mots construits de quatre consonnes radicales plutôt 
que composées d’un préfixe de schème et de trois consonnes radi- 
cales. L’hébreu articule toutes ses quadrilitéres sur ce schéme, et 
traite ainsi les emprunts lexicaux (jusqu’à aujourd’hui : tilpén, « té- 
léphoner », ‘irgen, « organiser »). Le schème de la forme intensive 
favorise ce type d'intégration par le fait qu'une de ses principales 
caractéristiques est la gémination de la radicale médiane : forme 
simple C,aC,aC;, forme intensive C,iC,C,éC;. Elle est donc la meil- 
leure candidate à une intégration de type C,iC,C,6C; > Cif< š- 
)iC,C5EC,. Si les shafel sont vocalisés comme Sihrér et Sibéd, c'est 
parce qu’ils sont vécus comme des radicaux quadrilitéres et peu- 
vent même être conscientisés comme empruntés. À la manière des 
autres quadrilitères sur schème intensif, ces verbes peuvent se flé- 
chir à la forme intensive réfléchie mishinique: nistahrar et 
nista‘bad™. Par un jeu de métathèse régulier en hébreu, ces formes 
ont une apparence très proche du causatif réfléchi historique 
comme celui de l’akkadien uStagtal, ou des langues en ayant gardé 
une trace comme l'arabe istagtala. C’est pourtant une quasi-coinci- 
dence, même s’il s’agit des mêmes ingrédients : le /š/ est bien à 


* Sur la forme (intensive-)réfléchie de l'hébreu mishnique, Bar-Asher 1999, p. 
64-65 présente les nitgattal et hitqattal comme deux variantes du même schème. 
hitgattal est plus conservateur (lhébreu biblique a hitqattél), il s’est transformé 
dans la langue de la Mishna. Le préfixe h- a été remplacé par un n- dans une ma- 
jorité de formes, peut-être par analogie avec le nigtal. En raison des attributs com- 
muns des deux schèmes anciens (réfléchi, passif etc.), leur rapprochement pour- 
rait résulter d’une d'attraction formelle et sémantique : hitgattel + niqtal > nitgattal. 
Le hitgattal s’est soit formé par analogie avec le nouveau nitgattal, soit calqué sur 
la forme araméenne hitgattal ; les derniers hitqattél modifient leur voyelle /é/ en 
/a/. hitqattal se trouve dans les verbes mishniques hitwaddâ, « avouer » (en bi- 
blique, n’est attesté sut cette racine que l’adjectif wadday, « certain » et le nom 
d’action de forme intensive widdüy, « aveu »), hitqabbal, « être reçu » (en biblique, 
seulement sur forme intensive qibbél, « recevoir » et causative hiqbil, « se faire 
face »), hitpallal, « prier » (biblique hitpallél, « s’interposer comme juge, prier »). 
Pour Haneman, 1980, p. 208-211, les hitqattal sont soit des reliquats (dont seule la 
voyelle aurait bougé), soit des imitations artificielles de la langue biblique, can- 
tonnées aux mots du juridique. Elles pourraient aussi être de simples (hyper-)cor- 
rections de copistes. 
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l'origine celui du causatif mais incrémenté dans la racine, qui de- 
vient donc une quadrilitère à chuintante initiale ; puis cette nou- 
velle racine s’articule au schème réfléchi. Les deux verbes sont pré- 
sents en hébreu moderne sous la forme attendue hiStahrer (< *hit- 
Sahrér) et hista‘bed (< *hit-Sa‘bed). 

La complexité de cette situation s'illustre par un certain embar- 
ras chez les auteurs pour classer ces formes. Segal”, qui y consacre 
un chapitre entier, présente le shafel mishnique comme forme ver- 
bale causative / factitive et non productive, en soutenant que 
l'orientation sémantique est souvent ressentie dans les verbes at- 
testés: Sihrér, « rendre libre », Si*béd, « rendre esclave ». Il cite 
pourtant également Siklél, « fournir décorer », äilheb, « flamboyer » 
et Si‘mem, « être terne, morne », verbes pour lesquels un sens cau- 
satif n’est pas évident. Il précise lui-même par la suite qu’il ne s’agit 
pas d’un vrai schème en hébreu. Bar-Asher, dans son ouvrage sur 
l'hébreu mishnique, fait le choix de présenter le shafel deux fois. 
Une première” dans le cadre des différents types de quadrilitéres 
sur forme intensive ; il cite côte à côte gilgel, « rouler », tirgem, 
« traduire », et Sihrer, « libérer ». Ces trois verbes sont de composi- 
tion différente (réduplication, préfixe t- et préfixe §-), mais ils se 
comportent effectivement de façon similaire en grammaire hé- 
braïque. Ils connaissent aussi des formes réfléchies : nitgalgal, nit- 
targam et nistahrar. L'auteur ré-aborde les shafel plus loin”, dans 
une section nommée « autres schèmes », cette fois sous l’étiquette 
des schèmes « shafel » et « nishtafal ». Pour Rabin’, les shafel ne 
« constituent pas un système complet » des formes verbales de 
l’hébreu et de l’araméen et il n’y pas, en ce sens, de cohabitation de 
systèmes. 


Si ces verbes montrent clairement dans leur emploi qu’ils sont le 
résultat d'emprunts intégrés aux systèmes verbaux des langues 
d'accueil, reste alors à savoir à quelle langue ils ont été emprun- 


3 Segal, 1936, p. 122. 

°° Bar-Asher, 1999, p. 63. 
” Bar-Asher, 1999, p. 101. 
38 Rabin, 1969, p. 157. 
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tés ? Généralement, les auteurs s'accordent à dire que les shafel hé- 
breux sont empruntés à l’araméen qui les aurait lui-même em- 
pruntés à l’akkadien”. Mais cette hypothèse se heurte à plusieurs 
difficultés. D'abord l’idée d’une voie systémique d'emprunts de 
l’araméen vers l’hébreu est problématique puisque le shafel est un 
système étranger aux deux langues et qu’elles ont manifestement 
toutes les deux emprunté ces termes. Si cette piste est privilégiée 
par les auteurs, c’est parce que les verbes hébreux semblent appa- 
raître au contact de l’araméen et surtout parce que le rapport de 
force entre les deux langues et la dynamique générale d'influence 
va majoritairement dans ce sens. Mais au-delà de ces considéra- 
tions d'ordre générale, concrètement, aucun élément ne permet 
d'affirmer (ni d’infirmer) que ces verbes hébreux sont empruntés 
à l’araméen, ni même qu'ils aient transité par lui. En fait, mis à part 
les cas de Saklel, Sési et šēzib, attestés en araméen dès le Ier millé- 
naire avant notre ère (présents en araméen biblique), le dévelop- 
pement des shafel araméens est relativement contemporain de ce- 
lui des shafel hébreux de la Mishna. En effet, les verbes mishniques 
mentionnés plus haut : Si*béd, Si‘mém, Sirbeb et Sirbét ne sont attes- 
tées en araméen que dans des formes contemporaines de l’hébreu 
mishnique ou plus tardives”. Il est donc difficile d’exclure complè- 
tement l’idée d’une diffusion régionale de certains termes, intégrés 
au même moment en araméen et en hébreu. Alors plutôt que l’hy- 


# Segal, 2001, p. 70 : « These verbs may, perhaps, be loan-words in MH from 
aram. ». Bar-Asher, 1999, p. 101 : « Ces formes ne sont pas perçues dans la langue 
comme les formes causatives de racines trilitéres, mais comme des verbes simples 
à racines quadrilitéres. Il faut donc les interpréter comme des racines de quatre 
consonnes empruntées à l’akkadien par le truchement de l’araméen. ». Hadas-Le- 
bel, 1995, p. 148 : « Les formations inconnues de HB sont le shaf‘el et le nitpa'el. 
Le shaf‘el que l’on signale déjà dans les gloses de Tell El-Amarna est le causatif 
courant en akkadien, il est réintroduit en hébreu par l'intermédiaire de l’araméen 
mais son emploi reste limité à quelques racines ». 

+ a‘bëd en araméen targoumique, galiléen, chrétien palestinien, samaritain, 
syriaque, judéo-araméen babylonien et mandéen, sa‘mém à Qumrân et dans les 
targoumim, Sarbéb dans les targoumim et en judéo-araméen babylonien et Sarbét 
en judéo-araméen babylonien (Kaufman et al., The Comprehensive Aramaic Lexicon, 
http://cal.huv.edu). 
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pothèse d’une circulation de ces termes : akkadien > araméen > hé- 
breu, il est plus prudent d’envisager une trajectoire : akkadien > 
araméen/hébreu. 

Mais les difficultés ne s’arrétent pas là. La piste de la seule ori- 
gine akkadienne est elle aussi une explication trop linéaire ; rien 
n’indique que ce(s) phénoméne(s) soi(en)t de source unique. Il est 
vrai que la présence de l’akkadien, sous ses formes assyrienne et 
babylonienne, a été continue et soutenue dans toute la région et 
sur une très longue période“. Alors, si pour certains cas, cette 
source est tout a fait crédible, elle est aussi parfaitement impro- 
bable pour d’autres. 

Un phénoméne aussi ancien et communément attesté que le 
causatif à préformante s-/8- (akkadien, éblaïte, ougaritique, sud- 
sémitique, égyptien, berbére etc.), qui se retrouve dans différentes 
langues dont ¢a n’est pas le systéme et sous différentes formes, est 
susceptible d’y être arrivé de sources multiples et d’avoir em- 
prunté différents itinéraires. De plus, il y a forte probabilité d’un 
jeu d’emprunts-réemprunts a échelle régionale, avec ajustements 
des formes et des sens. Il est peut-être trop simple de n’envisager 
qu’une source pour ces termes en hébreu comme en araméen, qui 
présentent d’ailleurs des propriétés sémantiques et phonologiques 
d'origines diverses. Il est possible d'en isoler au moins trois : 1. est- 
sémitique (akkadien), 2. nord-ouest ou centre-nord sémitique (ou- 
garitique, amorite etc.) et 3. arabe, sud-sémitique ou autres 
branches de l’afro-asiatique (les cas de safel). 


La piste akkadienne, souvent seule mentionnée, est plausible pour 
certains cas, en fait les emprunts les plus anciens seulement, 
comme les trois verbes recensés en araméen biblique: Saklél, 
«achever », Sési, «achever » et Sézib, « sauver, délivrer ». Sési 
semble connecté à la racine protosémitique *Vws’, « sortir » et 
Sézib à *V“zb, « quitter ». Les évolutions de phonèmes /w/ > /y/ 
(puis réduction de diphtongue /ay/ > /é/) ainsi que /$/ > /s/ et 
l’affaiblissement des laryngales et pharyngales /’/ et /‘/ vers > /@ 


“ Par la domination des empires assyriens et babyloniens d'environ 2000 ans 
toutes périodes confondues et sur tout le Moyen-Orient. 
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+ compensation vocalique/, c'est-à-dire précisément les dévelop- 
pements qui mènent š+Vw$ à Sési et 8+V°zb vers Sézib sont bien ceux 
de l’akkadien*. Non seulement l’akkadien connait effectivement 
toutes ces évolutions phonémiques mais il présente aussi concrè- 
tement dans son lexique les verbes usési, « finir, laisser partir », 
usézib, « sauver » et uSeklil, « compléter, parfaire »°. 


Mais pour d’autres termes, cette filiation ne fonctionne pas. En ef- 
fet, l’akkadien a perdu la réalisation des « gutturales » (/h/, /’/, 
/8/,/°/, /h/ et parfois /h/). Que des verbes comme Sahrér ou Sa°béd 
en soient issus est donc comme le dit Kogan : « very unlikely »“. Le 
verbe Sahrér est bien préfixé š-, mais il a pour première radicale /h/ 
que l’akkadien fait normalement soit disparaître soit évoluer vers 
/b/. Un autre problème de filiation : il existe bien un verbe Suhruru 
en akkadien mais avec le sens de « dévaster » (vraisemblablement 
construit sur une autre racine), lorsque Sahrér araméen et Sihrér hé- 
breu signifient « libérer », correspondant ainsi à la racine Vhrr, 
« naître libre », présente dans toutes les langues sémitiques, sauf 
en akkadien”. Pour Sa‘béd, « asservir », l’incompatibilité est de 
même type ; avec /‘/ pour première radicale, l’origine akkadienne 


# /$/ protosémitique devient /s/ en akkadien mais /q/ en araméen ancien 
puis /‘/, ce qui correspond soit à une évolution de réalisation du phonème à tra- 
vers l’histoire de la langue araméenne, soit à une évolution de la notation d’un 
même son. Étonnement, les deux transcriptions apparaissent l’une à la suite de 
l’autre dans un même verset en araméen biblique (Jr 10,11) où le terme sémitique 
*ars, « terre » est rendu ‘arg@ (NPN) puis ‘ar“G (Rÿ9R). Dans les manifestations 
plus tardives d’araméen, la forme courante du mot est bien ’ar‘G (ou ‘ar‘6). L’ara- 
méen conserve aussi les laryngales et pharyngales historiques /’/ et /‘/ alors 
qu'elles sont absentes des termes Sési et šēzib. 

“ Toutefois, pour Saklél, le rendu des phonèmes ne donne aucune indication 
particulière quant à l’origine du mot, */k/ et */1/ étant particulièrement stables 
à travers les langues sémitiques. 

“ Kogan, 2015, p. 349, dans un passage qui traite des mots ougaritiques tradi- 
tionnellement considérés empruntés à l’akkadien. L'auteur insiste sur le fait que 
des racines comme v’hl, « tente » et V‘md, « soutien » ne peuvent pas en être is- 
sues puisqu'elles sont composées de gutturales, disparues très tôt de ce dernier. 

! Rabin, 1969, p. 149, note de bas de page n°6, indique que l’akkadien dru, 
« jeune homme, jeune combattant » est peut-être apparenté à Vhrr, avec perte de 
/h/ et réduction de /rr/ compensées par l'allongement de la voyelle. Dans le cas 
contraire, Vhrr pourrait être une innovation proto-ouest-sémitique. 
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est douteuse. Le verbe ne peut pas non plus lui avoir été emprunté 
puis avoir été « corrigé » par la réinsertion de la gutturale en in- 
terne puisqu’en araméen la racine V‘bd n’a que le sens de « faire ». 
Sauf à imaginer une étape intermédiaire de plus et une conscience 
de la parenté des termes chez les locuteurs. Mais il est peut-être 
plus sage d'envisager la possibilité d’une autre langue source. La 
situation est comparable pour le radical VS‘ly”, « élever, préférer », 
qui apparaît en syriaque, dans les mots šuʻlāyā, « magnifique, très 
élevé », et le verbe Sa‘li, « agir avec arrogance », initialement de ra- 
cine V‘ly, « monter ». Le verbe est effectivement attesté dans les 
langues à causatif préfixé š-, comme en ougaritique Sa‘liya, « élever, 
allumer, offrir » et en akkadien, mais sans la gutturale : Sali, « éle- 
ver ». Une fois de plus, la piste akkadienne est mise à mal. La piste 
ougaritienne est plus solide, au regard de la forme du mot, ce qui 
n’en fait pas pour autant une origine incontestable ; les possibilités 
sont nombreuses. 


Concrètement, la majorité des cas est d’origine incertaine. Il faut 
accepter que non seulement ces formes peuvent être de sources 
diverses, mais également qu’elles peuvent être empruntées à des 
parlers sémitiques qui ne nous sont pas connus. 

Si le surprenant verbe hébreu histahawda” est construit sur la ra- 
cine Vhwy, alors il est probablement emprunté. De surcroît à une 


* La racine arabe VS], « allumer », isolée en sémitique pourrait être issue du 
verbe araméen, lui-même emprunté à une langue inconnue (ougaritique > ara- 
méen > arabe ?) sur une construction #+V‘ly, ce qui en ferait un cas de shafel. 

 L'hébreu (et ougaritique) hištahăwâ, « se prosterner » pose problème. Il 
pourrait être un exemple unique du schéme causatif réfléchi à préfixe(s) št- croisé 
à une racine Vhwy, « vivre, exister ? ». C’est ce qu’imaginent Bordreuil et Pardee 
(2004, vol. 2, p.163) ainsi que Huehnergard (2012, p. 148) pour le verbe ougaritique 
et c'est aussi ce que dit Kouwenberg (2010, p. 412) pour l'hébreu. Rabin, 1969, 
p. 149, propose Vhwy, « tourner, assembler » et donc un verbe St-hwy* de sens 
«se courber ». Gordon, 1965, envisage une base égyptienne Vhwy, « frapper » et 
de là, št-hwy*, compris comme « tomber soi-même ». Il pourrait aussi pour l’hé- 
breu être construit sur un emprunt figé lexicalisé en VShwy, c'est-à-dire sur une 
des racines mentionnées ci-dessus, avec š d’origine causative intégré, ou encore 
sur une racine Vshwy, Všhw ou Vshy isolée, articulée sur le schème réfléchi in- 
tensif hébreu à préfixe t-, avec une métathèse. 
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langue qui aurait conservé à la fois les pharyngales et la forme cau- 
sative réfléchie préfixée št- : c'est encore le cas de l’ougaritique. 
Mais un tel emprunt, unique dans sa forme pour l’hébreu et de sens 
religieux, implique une proximité culturelle importante. Pourtant 
l’ougaritique a disparu au début du XIIe siècle avant notre ère, ce 
qui complique la piste d’un emprunt direct. 

Les verbes araméen Sahad et hébreu Sahad, « gagner la faveur de 
quelqu'un, corrompre » que beaucoup“ considèrent comme des 
shafel de la racine sémitique *v’hd, « prendre, saisir », ne peuvent 
pas non plus être d’origine akkadienne. La racine est bien V’hd en 
araméen (/h/>/h/ et /d/>/d/), mais pas en akkadien où /d/ passe 
a /z/. Par ailleurs le verbe akkadien de forme causative sur cette 
racine est usahiz, « faire prendre, instruire », dont il est difficile 
d'imaginer qu'il est à l’origine de Sahad et Sahad. S’ils sont des reli- 
quats de shafel, ces verbes doivent avoir été empruntés à une 
langue qui connait à la fois le réflexe /d/ > /d/ et le causatif en š-, 
ce qui est encore le cas de l’ougaritique. Pour autant, si une racine 
V’hd / v’hd, « prendre », existe bien en ougaritique, en l’état actuel 
de nos connaissances, aucune forme causative n’y est attestée”. 
Mais un tel verbe existe ailleurs, comme en éblaïte Sa’hhudum. 


Pour le cas des mots préfixés s-, les safel, il faut probablement pen- 
ser a une source complémentaire d’emprunts. L’Académie de la 
langue hébraique” assure que ce préfixe est celui de la forme cau- 
sative des langues sud-sémitiques. Pourtant, s’il est vrai que */š/ 
protosémitique est réalisé /s/ dans ces langues, la plupart d’entre 
elles - et l'arabe - n’ont pas de préfixe causatif s- puisqu’il a déjà 
évolué vers ’-”, Il est en revanche assurément présent dans les 
autres branches de l’afro-asiatique : en égyptien, en couchitique et 
en berbère. Il est donc possible d'imaginer pour les mots hébreux 


“Rabin, 1969, p. 155 cite plusieurs auteurs défendant cette hypothèse : 
Wellhausen, Brockelmann, Bauer et Tur-Sinai. 

* Del Olmo Lete & Sanmartin, 2015, p. 35-38 

5 http://hebrew-academy.org.il/2017/03/29/vi0nn-mvn-nano/. 

51T] en reste néanmoins une possible trace dans des formes figées, comme les 
mots arabes saraqa, sabaqa, sakana et très probablement dans la forme causative 
réfléchie i-s-taqtala (et en guèze a-s-taqtala). 
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et araméens, un emprunt à une ou plusieurs langue(s) non identi- 
fiée(s) du central-sud sémitique, du sud-sémitique ou de l’afro- 
asiatique. 

Mais surtout, il existe une autre possibilité pour l’origine des 
safel, et elle est d'importance. Nous savons aujourd’hui qu’en 
langue assyrienne, branche de l’akkadien (aux côtés du babylo- 
nien), */8/ était réalisé [s]”. Or le néo-assyrien, langue de l’empire 
éponyme qui domine le Proche-Orient de -900 à -610”, a été en con- 
tact continu et prolongé avec l’araméen (qui a d’ailleurs fini par le 
supplanter), mais aussi en contact direct avec l’hébreu et pour ne 
mentionner que le point de contact le plus célèbre : la destruction 
du royaume d'Israël par les Assyriens, dont la chute finale a lieu en 
-720 sous le règne de Sargon II. 


Conclusion 


Ainsi, dans une majorité de cas, des éléments concrets permettent 
d'affirmer que les shafel et safel, hébreux comme araméens, sont 
empruntés à d’autres langues sémitiques. Comme l’avancent 
nombre d’études antérieures, certains termes semblent d’origine 
akkadienne, ce qui s'explique assez aisément par la domination des 
empires assyriens et babyloniens des Ile et Ier millénaires. Toutes 
les langues de la région ont, à un moment ou un autre, été en con- 
tact avec les deux branches du principal représentant des systèmes 
du sémitique oriental. Par la suite, c’est l’araméen qui s’est propagé 
et qui deviendra même la langue officielle des chancelleries baby- 
lonienne, assyrienne puis perse”. Cette nouvelle hégémonie lin- 
guistique a dû engager à son tour une couche d'emprunts : il est 
possible que certaines langues aient dans un premier temps hérité 
de termes akkadiens, puis de termes araméens dans un second 
temps, possiblement eux-mêmes d’origine akkadienne. Ou autre. 
Mais quelles autres sources ? C’est là toute la difficulté. Pour Rabin, 
si les mots ne sont pas akkadiens ni ougaritiques, ils doivent venir 


5°? Huehnergard, 2019, p. 50 
5 Joannès, 2011, p. 27. 
* Haelewyck, 2006, p. 27. 
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de l’amorite” ; langue parlée par une population établie dans le 
nord de l’actuelle Jordanie, région géographiquement centrale du 
monde sémitique. Une telle affirmation est problématique car si 
l'hypothèse est plausible, qu'est-ce qui permet d'affirmer qu'elle 
s'impose face aux filiations possibles ? Il semble plus prudent 
d'ajouter simplement l’amorite à la nombreuse liste des candidats ; 
les sources semblent multiples, en attestent les différents cas de 
figure : préfixe š- et s-, maintien ou perte des gutturales, diversités 
sémantiques... 

Les shafel /safel hébreux et araméens ont donc vraisemblable- 
ment été empruntés directement ou indirectement à l’akkadien, 
l’ougaritique, l’amorite et à de nombreuses langues est, ouest et 
sud-sémitiques dont certaines nous sont peut-être parfaitement 
inconnues. Quoi qu’il en soit, une majorité de formes attestées en 
hébreu mishnique a d’abord été intégrée au système de l’araméen, 
puis de l’araméen vers l’hébreu. Dans ces deux langues, les histo- 
riques $+C,C,C, sont traités comme des radicaux quadrilitéres et ar- 
ticulés aux schèmes verbaux le permettant : le schème intensif de 
base. Le shafel n’y est pas à proprement parler une forme verbale 
puisqu'il n’est pas productif. Il ne manifeste que la présence d’un 
lexique emprunté, introduit au cas par cas, avec consonantisme 
figé, et qui ne porte pas systématiquement de sémantisme causa- 
tif, D'ailleurs, les calques grammaticaux ou morphologiques sont 
relativement rares dans les contacts de langues en général, con- 
trairement aux emprunts lexicaux”. 


5 Rabin, 1969, p. 158. 

5 C'est en réalité aussi le cas de toutes les formes dites « causatives ». Elles 
n’impliquent pas (ou plus) systématiquement d'orientation sémantique causa- 
tive, même dans leur système linguistique d’origine. Les appellations « causa- 
tive » ou « factitive » sont des repères pour mentionner ces schèmes, faisant ré- 
férence à une inclinaison récurrente. 

5 Au sujet des shafel en hébreu mishnique, Kessler-Mesguich, 2002, p. 158: 
« la morphologie est particulièrement résistante aux emprunts [...], il n’y a pas à 
proprement parler de calque grammatical, car des formes existant en araméen 
sont empruntées, puis utilisées pour des racines hébraïques, le schème en re- 
vanche est une abstraction dont l'emprunt semble peu probable ». Sur les 
emprunts morphologiques, Kogan, 2015, p. 6: « Lexicon is open to borrowing, 
whereas morphological features - especially those pertaining to inflectional mor- 
phology - can seldom be borrowed ». 
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Ces shafel se sont ensuite maintenus en hébreu à travers les 
époques, comme des radicaux quadrilitéres qui s’articulent de fa- 
çon régulière. La structure consonantique a même été réutilisée 
comme modèle pour créer du lexique lors de la revitalisation de la 
langue hébraïque au XIXe siècle. En effet, à partir du verbe hiknia’, 
«soumettre, réprimer», Eliezer Ben-Yehouda, probablement 
conscient de l’origine morphologique des shafel, a créé un mot à 
inclinaison causative en substituant le préfixe š- au préfixe h-, dont 
le résultat est Sikné“, « convaincre » est très courant de nos jours 
et s’est naturellement déposé sur le schème intensif. 

Plus tard, une série de radicaux a vu le jour en hébreu moderne, 
où le préfixe š- intégré de la même manière a hérité d’un rôle nou- 
veau, équivalent à celui du préfixe français re-, avec des verbes 
comme šihzēr, « reproduire, reconstituer » ou encore Sintéa‘, « re- 
planter » et Sikpél, « reproduire ». Et le jeu de la réutilisation de 
préfixes anciens ne s’arréte pas là en hébreu moderne, le plus sou- 
vent dans un processus de dérivation verbale: Vpqd > tapgid, 
« rôle » > Vtpad > tipgéd, « fonctionner » ; Vbth > 'abtāhâ, « protec- 
tion » > v’bth > ‘ibteah, « sécuriser ». C’est dans cette série d’inno- 
vations morphologiques, par extensions de racines avec incrémen- 
tation de préfixes, qu'est réapparu un shafel de surface. Même s’il 
est très différent de l’ancien schème causatif du sémitique, il s’agit 
là d’un reliquat du reliquat. 
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Qur’anic Rhetorical Questions: Their 
Identification and Communicative 
Functions 
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Abstract. This article presents a grammatical framework to evaluate rhetorical questions 
in the Qur’än. It is shown that the context of a rhetorical question implies its own answer, 
which is precisely what prevents the addressee from taking the question literally. Rhetori- 
cal questions are also treated as a type of indirect speech act. It is argued that the purpose 
of a rhetorical question is to cajole, convince, affirm, denounce or to express wonder or 
irony. By drawing on concepts and methods from Relevance Theory and Rhetorical Struc- 
ture Theory (RST), it is argued that the relationship between a rhetorical question and the 
utterances which precede or follow it invokes the intended message, not the question itself. 
Keywords: Rhetorical Question, Genuine Questions, Speech Act; Rhetorical Structure The- 
ory, Relevance Theory, Answerhood 

Résumé. Le présent article offre un cadre grammatical d’évaluation des questions rhéto- 
riques du Coran. Le contexte d’une question rhétorique implique sa propre réponse, ce qui 
interdit à l'interlocuteur d'interpréter la question de façon littérale. Les questions rhéto- 
riques sont également considérées comme un type de d'acte de langage indirect. Le but 
d’une question rhétorique est de convaincre, d'affirmer, de dénoncer, d'exprimer la sur- 
prise ou l'ironie. À l’aide des concepts et méthodes de la théorie de la pertinence et de la 
théorie de la structure rhétorique, on estime que le message se trouve dans le rapport entre 
la question rhétorique et les paroles qui l’encadrent, non dans la question elle-même. 


1. Introduction 
Questions in general can be defined as opening conversational 


moves which are designed to be resolved. However, the content of 
a question and the way the question is formulated can reveal the 


Semitica 63, 2021, p. 377-408. 
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intended effect or aim of the question. For example, the interroga- 
tive form can be used to ask, beg or demand, require an explana- 
tion, or find a solution. 

Questions frequently appear in the Qur’än. Numerous questions 
are associated with the characterization of Allah. These questions 
can be divided into two basic types: genuine questions and rhetor- 
ical questions. Genuine or information-seeking questions are asked 
when seeking details, motivation, information or explanations. A 
rhetorical question is any utterance in the interrogative form that 
serves another assertive or expressive purpose. Rhetorical ques- 
tions are not asked for the sake of acquiring information because 
the answer is a self-evident assumption shared by the speaker and 
the addressee which is not open to debate or discussion. Rhetorical 
questions are asked for various purposes, including to convince, to 
affirm or to denounce, to express wonder, reproach, irony, etc.’ 

Rhetorical questions are usually defined formally by syntactic, 
semantic or intonational criteria. Alternatively, they can be de- 
fined functionally; i.e., in terms of pragmatics or speech acts.’ How- 
ever, this basic definition of rhetorical questions does not lend it- 
self easily to identifying rhetorical questions or distinguishing 
them from other types of questions in the Qur?an. Let’s take a look 
at the following two examples: 


(1) hal yastawi lamā wa-l-basiru (Q 6:50) 


1 Craig Kenneth M., Asking for Rhetoric: The Hebrew Bible’s Protean Interrogative, 
Boston and Leiden, Brill, 2005, p. 2. 

? Kenneth, Asking for Rhetoric, p. 3-4. See also: Thomas Eugene, The Meaning of 
the Interrogative in the Old Testament, Ph.D. Dissertation, Texas, Baylor University, 
1972, p. 24-28; Jan P. De Ruiter “Introduction: Questions Are What They Do”, in 
Questions: Formal, Functional and Interactional Perspectives, ed. by Jan P. de Ruiter, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 2012, p. 3; Adina Moshavi, “Two Types of 
Argumentation Involving Rhetorical Questions in Biblical Hebrew Dialogue”, Bib- 
lica, 2009, p. 33; Adina Moshavi. “The Communicative Functions of Content”, Jour- 
nal of Northwest Semitic Lanquages, 39(2), 2013, p. 74-76; Cornelia Ilie, What Else Can 
I Tell You? A Pragmatic Study of English Rhetorical Questions as Discursive and Argumen- 
tative Acts, Stockholm, Almqvist and Wiksell International, 1996, p. 2. 

° De Ruiter, “Introduction: Questions Are What They Do”, p. 2. 
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“Are the blind man and the one who sees alike?”* 


Even without considering the overall syntactic, contextual and 
pragmatic nature of this question, it is obvious that it is a rhetorical 
question which is not employed by the speaker to elicit infor- 
mation. By contrast, it is not clear whether Q 3:47 can be regarded 
as a rhetorical question: 


(2) ’anna yakünu lī waladun wa-lam yamsasni baSarun (Q 3:47) 
“How can I have a child when I have not been touched by any 
man?” 


According to Badarneh, some rhetorical questions in the Qur’an 
express skepticism or incredulity that a state of affairs can come 
true or materialize. This is the case for Q 3:47, which is attributed 
to Maryam. The rationale for the question may be to highlight the 
limited powers of human beings and, by implicit contrast, Allah’s 
omnipotence. Furthermore, because this question underscores its 
theoretical impossibility, the interrogative form may be a device to 
express wonder within the Qur’anic discourse.’ Although plausi- 
ble, this explanation does not fully clarify why Q 3:47 is considered 
to be a rhetorical question. In Q 3:46 we are told that the angels 
said to Maryam that Allah would give her a son and that his name 
would be the Messiah, ‘Isa, the son of Maryam. He would be hon- 
ored in this world and in the Next, and would be stationed close to 
Allah. When Maryam is told this, she asks “how can this be?” Did 
Maryam ask this question while already knowing the answer? Or, 
did she indeed expect an answer or clarification? 

This article has two main objectives. Based on the analysis of 
330 interrogative sentences I suggest a grammatical framework to 


* The translation of the Qur’änic verses are based on two sources: (1) the web- 
site https://www.al-islam.org. This project is headed by a group of Muslim schol- 
ars that strives to provide a modern semantic and syntactic translation which is 
accompanied by helpful and very clear commentary on the text. (2) Majid Fakhry, 
The Qur'an: A Modern English Version, Reading, Garnet Publishing, 1998. 

5 Muhammad Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic De- 
vice in the Qur’an, PhD Dissertation, Arizona, Arizona State University, 2003, p. 58- 
61. 
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determine whether Qur’anic questions meet the criteria for rhe- 
torical questions. To better understand the communicative func- 
tions of rhetorical questions, I examine the Qur’anic text within 
the framework of Relevance Theory and Rhetorical Structure The- 
ory. However, before turning to a more thorough exploration of 
Quranic rhetorical questions, I briefly review definitions of rhe- 
torical questions to better clarify the ways in which the Qur’anic 
instances correspond or depart from them. It should be noted that 
although rhetorical questions have received a fair amount of atten- 
tion in the scholarly literature, there are only a few works on rhe- 
torical question in Arabic, as pointed out by Badarneh (2003).° 
Interrogatives are well-documented in grammatical treatises. 
Traditional grammarians devoted considerable attention to the 
syntax of interrogative particles. They also comment in depth on 
the pragmatic categories of yes/no questions.’ These pragmatics 


é Badarneh (p. 3) states that apart from a brief remark by John Wansbrough, 
Quranic Studies: Sources and Methods of Scriptural Interpretation, Oxford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1977, p. 19 there has been no systematic treatment of rhetorical 
questions in the Qur’än. Worrell (p. 150-151) mentions the usages of the interrog- 
ative particle hal in Qur’änic rhetorical questions and notes that these questions 
are used to express proof, command, invitation and declaration. See William H. 
Worrell, “The Interrogative Particle hal in Arabic According to the Native Sources 
and the Kur’an”, Zeitschrift für Assyriologie und Vorderasiatische Archäologie, 21, 
1907/1908, p. 116-150. 

During my search for material I found the following works: a PhD thesis that 
provides a detailed description of the interrogative particles and their pragmatics 
which were already mentioned by the traditional grammarians and the rhetori- 
cians. See Muhammad Sarif Muhammad “Ibrahim, ?Asalib al-istifham fi l-baht al- 
balagi wa~asraruha fi LQur’an al-karim, Islamabad, al-Gami‘a al-islämiyya al- 
‘alamiyya, 2007. These interrogative particles were also dealt with by Gotthelf 
Bergstrasser, “Verneinungs und Fragepartikeln und Verwandtes im Kur’an: Ein 
Beitrag zur historischen Grammatik des Arabischen”, Leipzig, J.C. Hinrichsscher 
Buchhanslung, 1914, p. 84-100; and in Pierre Larcher, “L’interrogation en arabe 
classique”, Annales Islamologiques, 31, 1997, p. 109-122. 

7 Moha Ennaju, “Interrogative Sentences”, in Encyclopedia of Arabic Language 
and Linguistics, ed. by Kees Verseegh, Leiden, Brill, 2006, vol. 2, p. 389-395. Some of 
the grammarians who discussed interrogatives are: ?Abü al-Barakat ‘Abd ar- 
Rahman al-Anbari, Asrar al-‘arabiyya, Damascus, al-magma‘ al-‘lmi al-‘arabi, 
1957, p. 385-389; Gamal ad-Din al-Ansärt Ibn Hi$äm, Mugni al-labib ‘an kutub al- 
-aGrib, Beirut, Dar al-Gil, 1969, vol. 1, p. 562-568; Radi ad-Din Muhammad Ibn al- 
Hasan al~Astarabadi, Šarh kafiyat Ibn al-Hagib, Beirut, Dar al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 
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were listed by Zarka’i,* and include (1) ’inkär “denial”, when while 
asking a yes-no question, the speaker seeks to deny a hypothesis 
(e.g., Q 17:40); (2) tagrir “affirmation”, the use of a negative/posi- 
tive rhetorical yes-no question to confirm or to convey a positive 
assertion (e.g., Q 93:6)"; (3) ’iftihar “pride” (e.g., Q 43:51),”° such as 
when Pharaoh wanted to aggrandize himself in the people’s eyes 
by asking “Is it not mine the dominion of Egypt?”, (4) ta‘aggub 
“amazement”, where the question expresses the speaker’s amaze- 
ment at the strangeness of the act performed by the addressee 
(e.g., Q 2:30)", and (5) tahdir “warning”, where the speaker alerts 
the addressee, usually by citing past events (e.g., Q 77:16).'” Note 
that it is not my intention in this article to classify rhetorical ques- 
tions based on the interrogative particle used to introduce the 
question (which was done by Badarneh, pp. 41-92) or according to 
the pragmatics defined by Arab grammarians. 


1998, vol. 4, p. 480-485. See also Pierre Larcher, “L’interrogation en arabe clas- 
sique”, Annales Islamologiques, 31, 1997, p. 109-121; Mohammed Nekroumi, “Zur 
Syntax und Semantik der Fragepartikeln a und hal im Lichte der traditionellen 
arabischen Grammatik”, in Tradition and Innovation. Norm and Deviation in Arabic 
and Semitic Linguistics, ed. by Lutz Edzard and Mohammed Nekroumi, Wiesbaden, 
Harrassowitz, 1999, p. 78-102; Hussein Abdul-Raof, New Horizons in Qur'anic Linguis- 
tics: A Syntactic, Semantic and Pragmatic Analysis, London and New York: Routledge, 
2017, p. 178; Mostafa Enas, Language Variation in Classical and Modern Standard Ara- 
bic: The Case of Interrogation, M.A Thesis, The American University in Cairo, 2016, 
p. 8-12. 

è Usually the commentators on the Qur’an explain the pragmatics of the ques- 
tion. See for example section 3.1 Q 2:12. 

’ Badr ad-Din Muhammad Ibn ‘Abdillah az-Zarka’i, al-Burhan fi uläm al-Qur’an, 
Cairo, Dar °?ihy@ al-kutub al-‘ilmiyya, 1957, vol. 2, p. 328-329. See also: Fadil Salih 
as-Samarra’i, Ma‘ani an-nahw, Amman, Dar al-fikr li-t-tiba‘a wa-n-naër wa-t- 
tawzi‘, 2007, vol. 4, p. 234-235. 

1 Zarkaëï, al-Burhän fi ‘uläm al-Qur’an, p. 335. 

1 Zarkaii, al-Burhän fi ‘uläm al-Qur’an, p. 341; as-Samarrai, Ma‘ani an-nahw, p. 
235. 

1? Zarkaëi, al-Burhan fi ‘ulüm al-Qur’an, p. 339; as-Sämarra”i, Ma‘äni an-nahw, p. 
236. 
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2. What is a Rhetorical Question? 


The classical Greek rhetoricians made the first attempts to define 
rhetorical questions.” Aristotle pointed out that in some circum- 
stances a question is not a request for information, but rather re- 
inforces an argument. Cicero called rhetorical questions “figures 
of thought”. They appear to seek out information but their true 
intention is to present information; however, this does not mean 
that these questions cannot be answered. More contemporary def- 
initions have tended to move away from the consideration of ques- 
tions that can be answered” and see them as questions which do 
not aim to elicit information from the addressee, but rather ex- 
press a personal opinion or position and persuade the receiver to 
adopt it.” 

From the perspective of factional pragmatics, rhetorical ques- 
tions do not comply with the basic function of questions, since the 
speaker (who asks) knows the answer and does not expect to get 
one from the addressee. The speaker in this case wants to impress 
an idea onto the addressee’s mind and lead him or her to the kind 
of answer the speaker intends. In this way, rhetorical questions 
create a type of direct conversation because they invite coopera- 
tion, involvement and may act as a substitute for direct discourse. 
Thus, a rhetorical question may be seen as a way to foster a form 
of sharing with the addressee. 

More recent studies dealing with rhetorical questions indicate 
that they operate on four levels: 


£ Note that rhetorical questions were already known in the ancient Near East. 
See Raymond Eugene Johnson Jr., The Rhetorical Questions as a Literary Device in Ec- 
clesiastes, PhD Dissertation, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 1986, p. 1-43. 

1 Johnson Jr., The Rhetorical Questions, xiv, (introduction). 

Liliana Ionescu-Ruxandoiu, “Questions and Rhetorical Questions. A Theo- 
retical Synthesis”, Revue Roumaine de Linquistique, 63, 2018, p. 50, 52. See also Gloria 
Italiano Anzilotti, “The Rhetorical Question as an Indirect Speech Device in Eng- 
lish and Italian”, Canadian Modern Lanquage Review, 38(2), 1982, p. 290; Jiirgen 
Schmidt-Radefeldt, “On So-Called Rhetorical Questions”, Journal of Praqmatics 1(4), 
1977, p. 375; Jane Frank. “You Call That a Rhetorical Question?: Forms and Func- 
tions of Rhetorical Questions in Conversation”, Journal of Pragmatics, 14(5), 1990, 
p. 723. 

1 Italiano Anzilotti, “The Rhetorical Question”, p. 298. 
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(A) The grammatical/syntactical level: Rhetorical questions are 
negative sentences which begin with various interrogative parti- 
cles and have different syntactic structures.” 

(B) The disputational level: Rhetorical questions are not only 
used to persuade the audience. They can be employed to enhance 
group solidarity or to establish a consensus from which to advance 
an argument. They express a critical attitude towards an opposing 
position or express irony. They highlight polar opposites, espe- 
cially the extremely unequal relationship of the divine to the hu- 
man. They also provide arguments or the conclusion to a reasoning 
process.”® 

(C) The literary level: Rhetorical questions of various forms can 
provide cues to determining the structure of a text; i.e., they can 
indicate the concluding part, the beginning of a new passage, or a 
shift in content.” Badarneh mentions a number of roles played by 
rhetorical questions in the structural organization and stylistic 
composition of the Qur’än, such as acting as an evaluative device 
to signal the prominence of a particular segment of discourse.” 
Rhetorical questions also have an interpretive or didactic function 
because in some cases they are used to inquire rhetorically about 
the meaning of a particular term or concept, which is immediately 
followed by an explication of that term or concept. Rhetorical 
questions are also employed in the Qur’an as a discourse opener or 
closer.” They are also used to signal the transition from one dis- 
course topic to another.” 


1 Johnson Jr., The Rhetorical Questions, p. 87-89. For the forms and types of rhe- 
torical questions in the Qur’ān see Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive 
and Stylistic Device in the Qur’an, p. 41-86. 

18 Tonescu-Ruxandoiu, “Questions and Rhetorical Questions, p. 52. Cf. Johnson 
Jr., The Rhetorical Questions, xvii, (introduction), p. 99-105; Cf. Badarneh, The Rhe- 
torical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the Qur’an, p. 96, 105. 

Raymond Johnson Jr., The Rhetorical Questions, xvii, (introduction), p. 106- 
110. 

2 Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur'an, p. 160. 

*1Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur'an, p. 165. 

# Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur'an, p. 168. 
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(D) The psychological level: Rhetorical questions are a device to 
convey the speaker's psychological state. Sometimes the question 
is obvious and requires less audience interpretation, whereas other 
questions are much more ambiguous. This type of question invites 
the audience to collaborate in elaborating on the speaker’s reason- 
ing.” 

Linguists consider rhetorical questions to be a non-canonical 
group of speech acts.” According to Han (2002), in general, a rhe- 
torical question has the illocutionary force of an assertion of the 
opposite polarity from what is apparently asked. That is, a positive 
rhetorical question has the illocutionary force of negative asser- 
tion, and a negative rhetorical question has the illocutionary force 
of positive assertion. For example, the question “What has John 
ever done for Sam?” asserts that John has done nothing for Sam. 
However, the question “What hasn’t John done for Sam?” asserts 
that John has done everything for Sam.” 

Nevertheless, there are two difficulties with this approach. The 
first is that it fails to explain why an indirect form (rhetorical ques- 
tion) is used instead of a direct form (declarative sentence). Take 
the following two similar verses from the Qur’an. One is con- 
structed as a rhetorical question and the other as a declarative sen- 
tence: 


(3) a-lam talam ’anna lläha lahu mulku s-samawati wa-l-ardi (Q 5:40) 
“Did you not know that the kingdom of the heavens and the earth 
belong to Allah?” 


Clearly Q 5:40 (and other questions of this type) characterizes 
Allah, but the same idea is also expressed in the following sentence: 


* Johnson Jr., The Rhetorical Questions, xvii, (introduction), p. 115-121. See 
also Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur’an, p. 107. 

# Tonescu-Ruxandoiu, “Questions and Rhetorical Questions, p. 52; Cf. Frank, 
“You Call That a Rhetorical Question?” p. 724-725. 

3 Chung-hye Han, “Interpreting Interrogatives as Rhetorical Questions”, Lin- 
gua, 112(3), 2002, p. 202. See also Jerrold. M. Sadock, “Queclaratives”, Papers from 
the Seventh Regional Meeting of the Chicago Linguistic Society, Chicago Linguistics Soci- 
ety, 1971, p. 223-232; Moshavi, “Two Types of Argumentation Involving Rhetorical 
Questions in Biblical Hebrew Dialogue”, p. 32-33. 
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(4) wa-li-llahi mulku s-samawati wa-l~ardi wa-ma baynahuma (Q 5:18) 
“And the kingdom of the heavens and the earth belong to Allah 
and everything in between.” 


The second issue is that rhetorical questions are considered to en- 
able speakers to make stronger statements, with greater implica- 
tions, than would be possible if they had made declarative state- 
ments.” Examples (3) and (4) highlight the problem of this argu- 
ment because both forms have the same effect since both make the 
statement stronger to the same degree. In addition, rhetorical 
questions are considered to accomplish a variety of functions. For 
example, polarity, as discussed above, is expressed primarily 
through rhetorical questions, as in the following example: 


(5) ?aantum alamu ?ami llahu 
“Who knows more, you or God?” (2:140) 


According to Badarneh, this rhetorical question creates a polarity 
that places human knowledge on the opposite end of the spectrum 
from divine knowledge, such that the intended answer is ‘Allah’. 
The rhetorical form thus emphasizes the epistemic superiority of 
Allah and the limitations of human knowledge.” However, polarity 
can also be expressed in declarative sentences, for example: 


(6) wa-llähu ya‘lamu wa-’antum lā ta‘lamiina (Q 2:216) 
“Allah knows and you do not” 


Polarity refers to the content of a rhetorical question but it does 
not explain why it is expressed by a rhetorical question and not by 
a declarative sentence. Last but not least, the above examples show 
how difficult it is to identify rhetorical questions. As Frank (1990) 
noted, “the complexity inherent in rhetorical questions, given the 
diversity and imprecision in their definition, makes difficult relia- 
ble and accurate identification of this phenomenon.”* 


% Frank, “You Call That a Rhetorical Question?”, p. 725. 

7 Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur'an, p. 142. 

28 Frank, “You Call That a Rhetorical Question?”, p. 724. 
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To better determine what constitutes a genuine as compared to 
a rhetorical question, the remainder of this article explores cases 
which can be identified as rhetorical questions, and spells out their 
most typical features in the Qur’an. The final section discusses the 
communicative functions of rhetorical questions based on con- 
cepts and methods derived from Relevance Theory and Rhetorical 
Structure Theory. 


3. How to Identify Rhetorical Questions in 
the Qur’an? 


Rhetorical questions do not normally elicit information. They are 
self-answered, in that they imply and sometimes also include an 
answer.” This suggests that the answer can be inferred by the ad- 
dressee from implied or explicit contextual clues provided by the 
speaker.” These clues are realized in several ways in the Qur’anic 
discourse. 


3.1. The answer can be inferred by the 
introductory phrase that precedes the rhetorical 
question 


(7) ’a-la ?innahum humu l-mufsidäna wa-läkin la yaSurüna (Q 2:12) 


# Tlie, “What Else Can I Tell You”, p. 2 

°° Hintikka claimed that answerhood is contextual-based. See Jaakko Hintikka, 
“Answers to Questions”, in Questions, ed. By Henry Hiz, Dordrecht, D. Reidel Pub- 
lishing Company, 1978, p. 290. 

Ilie, “What Else Can I Tell You”, p. 84 says that discursive and contextual fac- 
tors indicate that the addresser of a rhetorical question does not intend to elicit 
a verbalized answer, because the answer is implied by the question itself. McEvoy 
says that “the rhetorical question, therefore, is a question that does not really 
need to be answered, but an answer is usually implied by the context in which the 
question is asked”. See: Kathleen McEvoy, “Using Shakespeare’s King Lear to 
Teach Symmetry, Metaphor, and the Rhetorical Question”, Pedagogy, 5(3), 2005, p. 
420. 
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“Are they not [those] who make mischief, but they are unaware of 
that?” 


In its various translations, Q 2:12 has been translated as a declara- 
tive: “Truly, they are the agents of corruption” or “It is they who 
make mischief, but they are unaware of doing so.”” According to 
Zamahÿari, the interrogative particle a which is annexed to the ne- 
gation particle lā is used to assert (tahqiq) that the unbelievers 
cause mischief,” which can explain these translations. However, as 
we saw above, rhetorical questions are considered to have the illo- 
cutionary force of an assertion of opposite polarity from what is 
apparently asked. Hence, Q 2:12 is a negative rhetorical question 
that has the illocutionary force of a positive assertion. However, 
the fact that the question is equivalent to a strong affirmative as- 
sertion does not necessarily guarantee that the illocutionary force 
will be reflected in the translation. 

The context of Q 2:12 shows that this verse is a part of a the- 
matic section which starts with verse 6 that introduces the topic; 
namely those who reject faith. Their characteristics are summa- 
rized in verses 6-7 where it is said that it makes no difference to 
them whether the Prophet warned them or not, since they do not 
believe. This is because Allah has closed their hearts and their ears, 
and covered their eyes, so that harsh punishment awaits them. 
This same theme is developed in verses 8-11 which discuss hypo- 
crites and their spiritual shortcomings and the nature of their acts. 
The gloss of these verses can be rendered as follows: Some people 
say: We believe in Allah and the Last Day, but they do not really 
believe. They only seek to deceive Allah and those who have Faith, 
but they deceive none others than themselves, and they are not 
aware. Their hearts are corrupted and Allah makes it worse, so that 
a painful punishment awaits them for having lied. 


Arthur Arberry, The Koran Interpreted, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1996, 
p. 2; Mohammad Abdel Haleem, The Qur’an: A New Translation, Oxford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 2005, p. 5. 

* Fakhry, The Qur'an: A Modern English Version, Reading: Garnet Publishing, p. 
6. 

Abū al-Qasim Muhammad Ibn ‘Umar az-ZamahSari, al-Kassaf ‘an haqa’iq 
gawämid at-tanzil, Beirut, an-Nasir wa-l-katib al-‘arabi, 1947, vol. 1, p. 62-63. 
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The traits of the hypocrite mentioned in verses 6-11 help iden- 
tify who they are. Thus, the rhetorical question in Q 2:12 (and also 
in Q 2:13) asks whether indeed these people who claim to be doing 
good are in fact evil doers. 


(8) °a-wa-la ya‘lamüna ’anna Ilaha ya‘lamu mā yusirriina wa-ma 
yu'lintina (Q 2:77)** 

“Do they not know that Allah knows what they conceal and what 
they reveal?” 


Q 67-74 tells the story of the Children of Israel who were asked by 
Moses to sacrifice a cow, but the hearts of the Israelites were hard- 
ened. This section is concluded by verse 74 where it is stated that 
wa-ma llāhu bi-gafilin ‘amma ta‘malüna “Allah is surely not unaware 
of what you do.” Hence, since is clearly stated that Allah is aware 
of everything that the people do, Q 2:77 can be interpreted as a 
rhetorical question because the answer is already known. 


3.2 The answer can be inferred from the phrase 
that follows the rhetorical question 


(9) °a-yawaddu ’ahadukum ’an taküna lahu gannatun min nahilin wa- 
-a‘nabin tagri min tahtiha l-anharu (Q 2:266) 

“Do any of you want to have a garden of date palms and vines 
through which rivers flow (...)”*° 


In Q 2:264-266 it is pointed out that the believers should not inval- 
idate their acts of charity through either benevolence or hurtful 
words. Then, two interesting metaphors are formulated about giv- 
ing charity and hypocritical acts. In the first, those who spend their 
wealth ostentatiously, and do not believe in Allah and the Last Day 
are said to be like a rock with soil over it: when heavy rain falls the 
soil is washed away leaving the stone bare. They will not gain any- 
thing from their investment. By contrast, those who spend their 
wealth to fulfill the commandments of Allah, and to strengthen 


* For other examples see: Q 2:106. 
* Another example can be found in 49:12. 
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their own souls, are like a garden on a hill. When heavy rain falls it 
produces double the normal yield; but if heavy rain does not fall, 
light rain is sufficient. Q 2:266 provides another interesting meta- 
phor for why people should continue to engage in righteous deeds. 
The verse begins by asking whether anyone wants a delightful gar- 
den with rivers and trees. At this stage the addressee will probably 
answer “me”, but at the end of Q 2:266 there is a turning point such 
that it is plain that the question refers to an elderly man whose 
children lazy and careless. A fire burns the garden to ashes, so that 
his livelihood is destroyed. The intended message is clear: nobody 
wants to be destitute. 


(10) qul ?a~unabbi?ukum bi-hayrin min dalikum li-lladina ttaqaw ‘inda 
rabbihim gannatun tagri min tahtiha l-anharu hdlidina fiha wa-’azwagun 
mutahharatun wa-ridwanun mina llähi (Q 3:15) 

“Shall I tell you about something that is better than all that? For 
those who are God-fearing, [they receive] from their Lord gardens be- 
neath which rivers flow, and in which they abide forever [along with] 
purified spouses at Allah's discernment.” 


In the previous verse (Q 3:14) Allah describes the pleasures of life 
of this world, such as gold and silver and pedigreed horses and cat- 
tle. Q 3:15, however introduces the Hereafter as grand and worthy, 
and encourages people towards acts worthy of the afterlife. Thus, 
when Allah addresses the prophet commanding him to ask the 
people: Shall I tell you what is better than these? God does not ex- 
pect an answer; however, from the information provided after the 
question (i.e., the description of Paradise) it is assumed that the 
rhetorical intention can easily be inferred by the addressee. 


3.3 The answer can be inferred by a reason 
included in the question 


(11) ’a-fa-gayra dini llahi yabgüna wa-lahu ’aslama man fi s-samawati 
wa-l~ardi taw‘an wa-karhan wa~ilayhi yurÿa‘äna (Q 3:83)“ 


* For other examples see: Q 2:139; 6:14; 6:101; 6:114; 6:101; 10:34. 
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“Do they want a religion other than Allah’s, after everyone in the 
heavens and on earth has submitted to Him willingly or unwillingly; 
and unto Him they shall all be brought back.” 


In Q 3:81 we read that Allah gave the people the Book and wisdom, 
and then a Messenger came to them confirming that they must be- 
lieve in Allah. When Allah asked them to affirm and accept this 
they did so. In Q 3:82 it is stated that if anyone disobeys and turns 
his back on a godly prophet and does not believe, he will be re- 
garded as a transgressor. Not only does Q 3:81-82 give sufficient 
reasons for believing in Allah in Q 3:83, but the rhetorical question 
(“Is it then other than the religion of Allah that they seek (to fol- 
low)?”) is posed, whereas the rest of Q 3:38 gives convincing rea- 
sons why Allah is omnipotent and the people of the Book must be- 
lieve only in Him: whoever is in the heavens and the earth submits 
willingly or unwillingly to Allah, and unto Him they will be re- 
turned. Thus, the addressee can only infer that the question is in- 
deed rhetorical after reading the previous verses (81-82) and com- 
pleting the reading of verse 38 where the answer becomes obvious: 
it is impossible to believe in any other than Allah. 


(12) kayfa yahdi llahu qawman kafarü ba‘da ’imanihim wa-šahidū ’anna 
r-rasüla haqqun wa-g@ahumu I-bayyinatu wa-llahu la yahdi l-qawma z- 
zalimina (Q 3:86)” 

“How will Allāh guide a people who disbelieved after they had be- 
lieved and bore witness that the Apostle is true, and after the clear 
proof had come to them? Allāh will not guide the unjust people.” 


Why does Allāh not guide the unbelievers? The reason is self-evi- 
dent. They rejected Islam for infidelity, therefore they are unwor- 
thy and have transgressed. Thus someone who intentionally trans- 
gresses does not deserve the guidance of Allāh, which is also clearly 
stated at the end of the verse (wa-llahu lā yahdī l-qawma z-zālimīna). 


For other examples see: 2:28; 3:101; 4:21; 4:97. 
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3.4 The answer can be logically inferred 


The three examples below (13-15) all share the fact that the ad- 
dressee does not need any background or information to conclude 
that the questions presented are rhetorical. If we take for example 
a simple question such as “Is a mouse is bigger than an elephant?” 
the answer is clear. The size of animals is well-known to almost 
everyone. The following three questions are not much different. 

In (13) it is clear that a person who has no knowledge (regard- 
less of field) will never be equal to a person who has this 
knowledge. Further, there is a general consensus that people do 
not have supernatural powers. They cannot raise the dead or cause 
the rain to fall (14) or enable the deaf to hear (15): 


(13) qul hal yastawi lladina ya‘lamiina wa-lladina lā ya‘lamiina (Q 39:9) 

“Are those who know and those who do not know alike?””* 

(14) ’a’antum ’anzaltumühu mina l-muzni ?am®” nahnu l-munziläna (Q 
56:69) 

“Have you brought it down from the clouds or did We send it 
down?” 

(15) a-fa-’anta tusmi‘u s-summa wa-law kant lā ya‘qiläna (Q 10:42) 

“Can you make the deaf hear, even if they do not understand?” 


3.4 Answering with an answer 


Q 39:9 (example 13) is an example of a rhetorical question used as 
a response to a preceding question (mentioned in example 16) 
whose answer is recognized as being identical to the first question 


38 For other examples see: 9:109; 10:43; 10:99; 12:39; 16:17; 41:40. 

° This type of question is also called an alternative question, where the dis- 
junctive particle ’am has different function than the conjunctive particle ’aw. The 
sentence ’a-zaydun ‘indake aw ‘amrun implies that the speaker has no idea whether 
either of them is there or not. However, the sentence ’a-zaydun ‘indaka ’am ‘amrun 
implies that the speaker knows that one of them is there, and asks which one it 
is. See: Pierre Larcher, Syntaxe de l'arabe classique, Aix-Marseille Université, Presses 
Universitaires de Provence, 2017, p. 93. 
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(known as the RQ-as-retort). In the RQ-as-retort pattern, the sec- 
ond question is intended to provide an answer to the first question 
as well as emphasize the obviousness of the answer through a spe- 
cific chain of conversational implicatures: the answer to question 
#2, which must be easily grasped by the hearer, will also be una- 
voidably understood to function as the answer to question #1, even 
though the focus or topic of the rhetorical question may be differ- 
ent from that of the prompting question, as in the pair of questions 
(16-17) ending the first paragraph of this section.” 
Q 39:9 starts with the question: 


(16) ?am-man huwa qänitun ’ānga l-layli sagidan wa-q@iman yahdaru 
l-āhirata wa-yarÿü rahmata rabbihi (Q 39:9) 

“Does he who worships devoutly in the watches of the night, pros- 
trating himself and standing up, fear the Hereafter and hope for the 
mercy of his Lord [more than the unbeliever]?“" 


While the first question (am-man huwa qänitun) may be interpreted 
as an eliciting question, the addressee infers immediately that the 
second question (hal yastawi) is a rhetorical one. Schaffer (2005) 
suggests that the addressee relies on three features: 

(1) Structural features: The two questions in the question-RQ 
pattern frequently share some structural similarities.” In Q 39:9 
two opposites are compared: the person who worships Allah vs. the 
unbeliever, the one who has knowledge vs. the one who lacks it. 

(2) Sense relations and familiarity of the topic: Evidence for the 
claim that inferring the correct answer to question #1 follows di- 
rectly from processing question #2 also derives from an examina- 
tion of the semantic and logical properties of rhetorical questions. 


# Deborah Schaffer, “Can Rhetorical Questions Function as Retorts?: Is the 
Pope Catholic?”, Journal of Pragmatics, 37(4), 2005, p. 435-436. 

“ According to Tabari there is another possible reading of the first question 
in Q 39:8. ’a-man (instead of ?am-man), a vocative structure that means “O, the one 
who worships devoutly in the watches of the night.” 

See >Abu Ga‘far Muhammad Ibn Garir at-Tabari, Gami‘ al-bayan fi ta’wil al- 
Qur'an, Beirut, Dar al-fikr li-t-tiba‘a wa-n-naër wa-t-tawzi‘, 1992, vol. 23, p. 238. 

* Schaffer, “Can Rhetorical Questions Function as Retorts?: Is the Pope Cath- 
olic?”, p. 440. 
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That is, most of the questions used in this way refer to knowledge 
which is well-known or self-evident to the addressee.” Both ques- 
tions in Q 39:9 revolve around the concept of belief and the differ- 
ence between believers and non-believers. This concept is inter- 
woven throughout the Qur’anic text, so for the addressee it is fa- 
miliar. 

(3) Positive vs. negative polarity. This issue of polarity was men- 
tioned in the definition of the rhetorical questions. Both questions 
in Q 39:9 have a negative valence.” 


(17) ?am-man halaqa s-samawati wa-l->arda wa-’anzala lakum mina s- 
sam@i man fa-’anbatna bihi hada’iga data bahgatin ma kana lakum ’an 
tunbitū Sagarahd ’a-’ilahun maʻa llahi bal hum qawmun ya‘diläna (Q 27:60) 

“Who created the heavens and earth? Who sends water down from 
the sky for you—with which We cause gardens of delight to grow: you 
have no power to make the trees grow in them—is there another god 
besides God? No! But there are people who take others to be equal to 
God.” 


Q 27:60 is an additional instance of answering a rhetorical question 
by another question. According to Tabari Q 27:60 can be recon- 
structed as ’a-‘ibadatu ma ta‘budüna min ’awtanikum llatī la tadurru 
wa-la tanfau hayrun ’am “ibadatu man halaqa s-samawati wa-l-arda “Is 
the worship of idols which are neither helpful nor harmful better 
than worshiping God who created the earth and the heavens?” 
This verse provides clear reasons for believing in God. It refers to 
the creation of the heavens and the earth, as well as the rainfall 
and the bounties emerging from it. These are things that one can- 
not deny, or attribute to any other god than Allah. Given the evi- 
dence, the question can only be rhetorical. 


# Schaffer, “Can Rhetorical Questions Function as Retorts?: Is the Pope Cath- 
olic?”, p. 441, 443. 

“* Schaffer, “Can Rhetorical Questions Function as Retorts?: Is the Pope Cath- 
olic?”, p. 442. 

# Tabari, Gami‘ al-bayan fi ta’wil al-Qur’an, vol. 20, p. 5-6. 
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3.5 The answer can be inferred by implication 
from previous events 


(18) qui man ’anzala l-kitäba lladi §@a bihi müsa nüran wa-hudan li-n- 
nasi (Q 6:91) 

“Say: Who revealed the Book brought down by Moses as a light and 
guidance for mankind?” 


In Q 6:91 we are informed that the Jews did not recognize Allah the 
way he should be recognized by saying that Allah did not send 
down anything to any human being. In response Allah tells the 
Prophet to ask them: Who sent down the Book that was brought by 
Moses as a light and guidance to men? This refers to the fact that 
Moses brought the Torah, which is a source of guidance for the 
people. 


(19) fa-raga‘a müsa ila qawmihi gadbana ’asifan qala ya-qawmi ’a-lam 
ya‘idkum rabbukum wa‘dan hasanan ’a-fa-tala ‘alaykumu l-ahdu ’am 
aradtum ’an yahilla ‘alaykum gadabun min rabbikum fa-ahlaftum mawʻidī 
(Q 20:86)“ 

“So Moses went back to his people furious and sorrowful. He said: 
O my people, has not your Lord made a fair promise to you? Has the 
promise, then, been rescinded? Or did you want your Lord’s anger to 
overtake you, and so you broke your promise to me?” 


After Moses was informed that Allāh tested his people after he left 
and the Samaritans had led them astray (i.e., the worship of the 
Golden Calf) Moses became angry with his people and said “did not 
your Lord make you a fair promise?” The “fair promise”, men- 
tioned in the verse was the promise of forgiveness for the repent- 
ant, and the giving of the Torah and nourishment from manna and 
quail (both were provided by Allāh to the Israelites during their 
wanderings in the desert). 


“© Most of the rhetorical questions with the pattern of ’a-lam followed by a 
verb in the jussive can be classified under section 3.5. Examples are: Q 2:243; 2:246; 
2:258; 3:23; 4:77; 16:79; 35:27; 105:1. 
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This analysis suggests that addresses do not intuitively decide 
whether they are facing a rhetorical question or not. The funda- 
mental definition of a rhetorical question is that the speaker does 
not expect an answer because it is inferred from the discourse. The 
analysis indicates that a rhetorical question must be accompanied 
by various cues whose role is to “plant” the information the recip- 
ient can use to understand the message. For this reason, the fol- 
lowing examples cannot be regarded as rhetorical questions: 


(20) wa-’id gala rabbuka li-l-mal@ikati ’inni ga‘lun fi lardi halifatan 
qalü ’a-tag‘alu fiha man yufsidu fiha wa-yasfiku d-dimd@’a wa-nahnu nus- 
abbihu bi-hamdika wa-nugaddisu laka qäla ’inni alamu ma la talamüna (Q 
2:30)” 

“When your Lord said to the angels: I am appointing a deputy on 
earth, they said: Will you place someone there who will make mischief 
and shed blood, while we sing Your praises and glorify your sanctity? 
He said: I know what you do not know.” 


According to Badarneh, “The use of the rhetorical question as a de- 
vice of entreaty is found in three places in the Qur’an. In the first, 
when Allah tells the angels that He ‘will make a vicegerent on 
earth’ (Q 2:30), the angels use a rhetorical question to express their 
objection to that decision. Given the reprehensible acts enumer- 
ated in the question (causing corruption, shedding blood), the an- 
gels’ question can be regarded as a criticism of God’s decision.”** 

From the perspective of rhetorical questions, the Angels can be 
seen as asking this question because they want a clarification from 
Allah for His decision to appoint a deputy on earth. The rationale 
for taking this question literally (and not rhetorically) lies in the 
fact that Allah actually answers the angels by saying that He know 
something that they do not know. 


(21) hal ’ataka hadītu müsa (Q 79:15) 
“Have you heard the story of Moses?” 


“” Additional example are Q 4:75; 6:74; 21:55. 
“8 Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur'an, p. 127. 
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According to Badarneh, the topic-shifting rhetorical question in Q 
79:15 belongs to the formulaic pattern ‘has the story of x reached 
you?’ A rhetorical question corresponding to this pattern invaria- 
bly signals the introduction or a shift to a new topic regardless of 
the place in the text in which it appears.” However, topic-shifting 
could just as easily have been achieved by a declarative sentence 
such as ’ammaä hadītu müsa fa... “As for the story of Moses...” 

If hal ’ataka hadītu müsa were indeed a rhetorical question, the 
story of Moses should not have been told again in the following 
verses (16-26). The purpose of the question is to evoke the recol- 
lection of the prophet, or to attract the addressees’ attention to 
ready them to hear this story again. It is as though Allah asks the 
prophet “Do you remember the story of Moses (which you have 
been told before)? Allow me to refresh your memory”. 

The same is true for the questions associated with the following 
pattern: 


(22) mā l-qari‘atu wa-md ’adräka ma I-qari‘atu (Q 101:3) 
“What calamity? And how do you know what the calamity is?” 


Although Badarneh classifies this pattern as a rhetorical question” 
it can also be taken literally. In other words, Allah asks this ques- 
tion and provides his answer in verses 4-9, where he describes the 
circumstances of Judgment Day. The introductory expression “Do 
you know what (...)”? may simply be there to whet the listener's 
appetite for the response.” 

The examples cited in section 3 illustrates how difficult it is to 
pinpoint instances of rhetorical questions. However, the ap- 
proaches and issues discussed up to now all seem to beg the ques- 
tion of why a rhetorical question is used. Theorists have argued 
that rhetorical questions act as assertions, directives and expres- 
sive speech acts. They can be used as a persuasive device to compel 


“ Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur’an, p. 169. Italiano Anzilotti, “The Rhetorical Question as an Indirect Speech 
Device in English and Italian”, p. 293, notes that there are many opening state- 
ments formulated as questions which serve to introduce a topic succinctly. 

= Badarneh, The Rhetorical Questions as a Discursive and Stylistic Device in the 
Qur'an, p. 164. 

>! Schmidt-Radefeldt, “On So-Called ‘Rhetorical’ Questions”, p. 379. 
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agreement and audience involvement, or as a discourse organiza- 
tion marker. However, declarative sentences with assertive impli- 
cations can also play this role. Below I show that the analysis of 
rhetorical questions cannot be driven by their syntactic structure 
or their performative intent. Rather, Relevance Theory suggests 
that rhetorical questions can be explained in terms of their optimal 
relevance: if other constructions were used, the whole inferential 
process would be more complicated. 


4. Why are Rhetorical Questions Used in the 
Qur’an? 


Before delving into this question, the issue of how discourse is un- 
derstood needs to be addressed. Coherence relations are necessary 
or sufficient for the acceptability of discourse or for its successful 
comprehension. Coherence relations are usually marked by spe- 
cific lexical or syntactic components (anaphoric pronouns, con- 
junctives, ellipsis and substitution), but when these relations are 
not signaled syntactically (as in the rhetorical case) intuitions as to 
pragmatic acceptability are not only affected by the form of the 
utterance, but also by its content.” This can be explained by the 
principles of Relevance Theory which suggest that the speaker may 
choose to use an act of ostensive communication; that is, an act of 
deliberate, overt communication in which the speaker not only in- 
tends to convey a particular message but actively helps the ad- 
dressee to realize this. From the speaker’s point of view, it is simply 
not worth engaging in such an act unless the audience pays atten- 
tion to it. However, from the addressee’s point of view, it is also not 
worth paying attention to a communicative act unless there is in- 
formation worth processing; i.e., unless it is relevant. 

Relevance is also defined in terms of contextual effect and pro- 
cessing effort. Contextual effects are simply the ways in which a new 
piece of information can interact with contextual assumptions to 
enhance the addressee’s overall representation of the world. These 


* Diana Blakemore, “Discourse and Relevance Theory”, in The Handbook of Dis- 
course Analysis, ed. by Deborah Schiffrin, Deborah Tannen, and Heidi E. Hamilton, 
Malden, Massachusetts and Oxford: Blackwell Publishers, 2001, p. 102. 
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two types of contextual effects are made up of new information 
that provides new evidence, thereby strengthening old assump- 
tions, and information that eliminates existing assumptions. An as- 
sumption which has no contextual effect in a given context is ir- 
relevant. Sperber and Wilson (1996) argued that the presumption 
of relevance of any act of ostensive communication creates a pre- 
sumption that the information it communicates interacts with the 
context so that appropriate contextual effects can be derived, and 
that no gratuitous processing effort is required for the recovery of 
these effects. Taken together, these presumptions define the level 
of optimal relevance. The principle of relevance is the postulate that 
every act of ostensive communication conveys a presumption of its 
own optimal relevance.” 

This suggests that the use of rhetorical questions in the 
Quranic discourse constitutes acts of ostensive communication. 
These rhetorical questions also have a specific contextual effect 
which can usually be immediately identified. This means that less 
effort needs to be invested in the information process, whereas the 
communicative benefit increases and the whole utterance achieves 
optimal relevance. If another syntactic structure had been used in- 
stead of a rhetorical question, the relationship between the text 
and the intended message would have been less clear. 

Mann and Thompson’s Rhetorical Structure Theory (RST) de- 
scribes natural texts and characterizes their structures in terms of 
relations between parts of text in a functional way.” They show 
that coherence can be derived from relational propositions; namely, 
two parts of a text (not adjacent clauses), but cannot be derived 
independently from either of these parts. RST provides a system- 
atic way for the analyst (also called observer or judge) to annotate 
a text. If the annotation involves an entire text, or a fairly inde- 
pendent fragment, the analyst attempts to annotate in a way that 
incorporates every part of the text into one connected whole. 


5 Blakemore, “Discourse and Relevance Theory”, p. 105. See Dan Sperber and 
Deirdre Wilson, Relevance: Communication and Cognition, 2nd ed., Oxford, Blackwell, 
1996, p. 48-49,63, 121-125. 

“william Mann and Sandra Thompson, “Relational Propositions in Dis- 
course”, Discourse Processes, vol. 9, 1986, p. 58; William Mann and Sandra A. Thomp- 
son, “Rhetorical Structure Theory: Toward a functional theory of text organiza- 
tion, Text, 8(3), 1988, p. 252. 
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RST relations are defined in terms of four fields: (1) Constraints 
on the nucleus where the nucleus contains basic information, (2) 
Constraints on the satellite. The satellite contains additional infor- 
mation about nucleus. The satellite is often incomprehensible 
without the nucleus. For example, in justification relations the nu- 
cleus is the text, whereas the satellite is the information support- 
ing the writers' right to express the text, (3) Constraints on the 
combination of the nucleus and the satellite, and (4) Effects (on the 
recipient). To specify each field for any instance of a given relation, 
the analyst must make plausibility judgments, based on the con- 
text and the intentions of the writer. All relations are defined in 
terms of the four fields mentioned above. Definitions are based on 
functional and semantic criteria, not morphological or syntactic 
markers, because no reliable or unambiguous markers for any of 
the relations has been found.” 

Mann and Thompson (1986, 1988) proposed a taxonomy of 15 
coherence relations composed of solutionhood, evidence, justifica- 
tion, motivation, reason, sequence, enablement, elaboration, re- 
statement, condition, circumstance, cause, concession, back- 
ground and thesis-antithesis. Thus, in a coherence-based frame- 
work the interpretation of sequences involves the identification of 
relations. Thus, when analyzing the representative examples be- 
low, I first identify the contextual effect of the rhetorical question, 
and then the type of relation that arises from combination of the 
rhetorical question with the other parts of the text. Note that these 
relations are not definitive and that readers may infer other types 
of relationships. Nevertheless, what remains constant is the notion 
of the existence of a relationship. 


(A) Reason 


(23) fa-man taba min ba‘di zulmihi wa-aslaha fa-’inna llaha yatäbu 
‘alayhi inna llaha gafürun rahimun ’a-lam ta‘lam ’anna llaha lahu mulku s- 
samawati wa-l-ardi yu‘addibu man yas@u wa-yagfiru li-man yaÿa’u wa- 
llahu ‘ala kulli Say’in qadirun (Q 5:39-40) 


5 Maita Taboada and William Mann, “Rhetorical Structure Theory: Looking 
Back and Moving Ahead”, Discourse Studies, 8(3), 2006, p. 424-425. 
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“But whoever repents after his wrongdoing and mends his ways, 
Allah will forgive him. Allah is indeed All-Forgiving, Merciful. Did you 
not know that to Allah belongs the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth? He punishes whom He wills and forgives whom He wills, and 
Allah has power over everything.” 


Q 5:38 describes how thieves should be punished: their hands 
should be cut off as a fitting retribution for their acts. Q 5:39 calls 
on the people to repent unto Allah, the Forgiver and All-Merciful. 
The relationship of “reason” between verses 38-39 and 40 was also 
noted by Ibn ‘Atiyya. He explains that the punishment for thieves 
and Allah’s ability to forgive anyone who committed evil deeds are 
related because all that is in heaven and on Earth belongs to Him. 
It is thus impossible to escape Allah’s decision and He cannot be 
resisted.” This type of relation could not be inferred if a declarative 
form had been used. Formulating the statement in Q 5:39-40 as a 
declarative sentence would change the meaning, because a declar- 
ative sentence in this context could be interpreted as an emphatic 
statement rather than utterance expressing a reason. 


(B) Elimination of a Preposition 


(24) wa-ma ’azunnu s-sd‘ata q@imatan wa-la-~in rudidtu ’ilā rabbi la- 
-agidanna hayran minha mungalaban gala lahu sahibuhu wa-huwa 
yuhawiruhu ?a-kafarta bi-lladi halaqaka min turabin tumma min nutfatin 
tumma sawwaka ragulan (Q 18:36-37) 

“And I do not think the Hour has come. If I am returned to my Lord, 
I will surely find a better place than this. His companion said to him, 
while conversing with him: Do you disbelieve in Him who created you 
from dust, then from sperm, then fashioned you into a man?” 


Q 18:36-37 is part of a larger section of parables about two men. 
One is a wealthy man who has social status and influence. He asks 
his companion what he would say and what opinion he would like 


*Abü Muhammad ‘Abd al-Haqq Ibn Gälib Ibn ‘Atiyya al-Andalüsi, al- 
Muharrir al-wagiz fi tafsir al-kitab al-‘aziz, Fez, Wizarat al-awqaf wa-š-šwūn al- 
*islamiyya, 1982, vol. 5, p. 99. 
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to express. The other man waits silently and listens to the rich 
man. His answer takes the form of a rhetorical question. By using 
this type of utterance, the addressee understands that the man 
wants to reject what the rich man said. If the rhetorical question 
had been formulated differently (e.g., as a declarative sentence 
*kafarta bi-lladi halaqaka min turabin “You disbelieve in Him who 
created you from dust”), the sentence could have been understood 
as the speaker's conclusion, implying that the words of his rich 
companion were heresy. However, by using a rhetorical question it 
is implied that when the rich man says that he does not believe his 
hour has come, his friend is actually rejecting his words because 
the intended message is “How can you say that it is Allah who cre- 
ated you and therefore you must believe”? 


(C) Thesis-Antithesis 


The “Thesis-Antithesis” relationship arises when two conceptions 
are contrasted, as demonstrated in the following example: 


(25) wa-ida qila lahum ta‘älaw ila ma ’anzala llahu wa-ila r-rasüli 
raayta l-munafigina yasuddüna ‘anka sudüdan fa-kayfa *ida ’asabathum 
musibatun bi-mā qaddamat ’aydihim tumma ÿa’üka yahlifüna bi-llahi in 
-aradna *illa ’ihsänan wa-tawfiqan (Q 4:61-62) 

“And if it said to them: Turn now to what Allah has revealed and 
to the Apostles, you will find that the hypocrites will turn away from 
you with aversion. How then if they are afflicted with a disaster on 
account of what they perpetrated with their own hands, can they 
come to you swearing by Allah: We only sought kindness and concili- 
ation?” 


The thesis in Q 4: 61-62 is the proposition that the hypocrites do not 
surrender to the law of Allah and the commandments of the 
Prophet. The antithesis is simply the negation of the thesis, which is 
that the hypocrites indeed appeal to Allah but only when they en- 
counter a difficulty or feel they are in danger. Arguably, this rela- 
tionship could have been expressed by using the particle 
lakin/lakinna “but”, “however” (*lakin ida ’asäbathum musibatun 
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“but when they are afflicted with a disaster”). However, as theo- 
rists have often noted, rhetorical questions have a discursive func- 
tion involving the manipulation of the audience’s opinion, which 
sometimes includes irony as a means of criticizing opposing views 
or cases. Here, the ironic flavor of the utterance cannot be achieved 
without employing a rhetorical question. 


(D) Concession relation 


A concession relation captures unexpectedness between proposi- 
tions. Certain proposition(s) are unexpected (the contra-expecta- 
tion) with respect to other proposition(s) (the concession).”” 


(26) ’a-lam ya’tihim naba’u lladina min qablihim qawmi nühin wa-‘ädin 
wa-tamüda wa-qawmi ’ibrahima wa-’ashabi madyana wa-l-mu’tafikati ’ata- 
thum rusuluhum bi-l-bayyinati fa-ma kana Ilahu li-yazlimahum wa-lakin 
kant ’anfusahum yazlimüna (Q 9:70) 

“Have you not heard about those who came before them, the peo- 
ple of Noah, of ‘Ad, or Thamud, the people of Abraham, the people of 
Madyan and the overturned towns. Their messengers came to them 
with clear proof: Allah never wronged them, rather they wronged 
themselves.” 


In Q 9:69 there is a reference to hypocrites, who are compared to 
other hypocrites in the past. It is said that they are like those before 
them, they were more powerful than the hypocrites, were richer 
and had more children. These hypocrites are like the hypocrites in 
history, they follow the same path, have the same mentality, and 
the same evil fate awaits them. The rhetorical question informs us 
that the hypocrites are well informed about what happened to 
those who came before them and although their Messengers came 
to them with clear signs, they (unexpectedly) chose the wrong 
path. The content of the interrogative clause (’a-lam ya’tihim naba’u 
lladina min qablihim) when expressed in declarative sentence could 


5 Mann and Thompson, “Relational Propositions in Discourse”, p. 65; Mann 
and Thompson “Rhetorical Structure Theory”, p. 255. 
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lead to one of several erroneous deduction of the intended mean- 
ing: 

(1) Contrast: They behave like the previous hypocrites despite 
the fact that they know about those who came before them, to 
whom the messengers came with clear signs. 

Or: They behave like the previous hypocrites, although they 
heard about those who came before them, to whom messengers 
came with clear signs. 

(2) Additive: They behave like the previous hypocrites. And like 
the previous hypocrites they have already heard that the messen- 
gers came with clear signs to the previous hypocrites. 

The rhetorical question in the case of Q 9:70 reduces the infer- 
ential possibilities to one. 


(E) Evidence 


The second part provides evidence for the claim put forth in the 
first part:* 


(27) ’a-lam tara ’anna Ilaha ’anzala mina s-sam@i man fa-salakahu 
yanabi‘a fi lardi tumma yuhrigu bihi zar‘an muhtalifan ’alwanuhu tumma 
yahigu fa-tarahu musfarran tumma yag‘aluhu hutaman ’inna fi dalika la- 
dikra li-uli albabi (Q 39:21) 

“Have you not seen that Allah has sent down water from heaven, 
then made it flow into springs in the ground. Then He makes the veg- 
etation grow in many colors. Then it withers, and it turns yellow; then 
He turns it into fodder, In that there surely is a message to people of 
discernment.” 


Q 39:18-21 describes the prime characteristics and the behavior of 
the believers whose reward for believing is described in detail. For 
example, in verse 20 it is said that those who fear their Lord and 
keep the commandments are built lofty rooms [in Paradise], one 
above another under which rivers flow. At the end of verse 20 it is 
said that Paradise is the Promise of Allah and He does not fail in His 
Promises. As evidence for the fact that Allah keeps His promises it 


58 Mann and Thompson, “Relational Propositions in Discourse”, p. 61. 
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is stated (in the verse that begins with a rhetorical question) that 
Allah sends down water from the sky. The water fills the subterra- 
nean basins from which it flows into rivers, manmade subterra- 
nean water canals, and in springs. The water is used then to pro- 
duce a wide variety of plants. 

The relationship between the sentences is clear. If the sentence 
had been formulated as a declarative sentence (preceded by the 
connective wa) the whole paragraph would have had a different 
meaning. A declarative sentence could be interpreted as a comple- 
ment to the description of Allah, stating that a promise comes from 
Allah and He does not violate His promises and this promise 
brought down rain from heaven. 


(F) Restatement 


In “restatement” the second part of the text restates the first 
part.” Q 56:59 is a restatement of Q 56:57: 


(28) a-’antum tahluqünahü ’am nahnu l-häliqüna (Q 56:59) 
“Is it you who create it in the form of man, or are We the Creator?” 


In Q 56:57 it is said nahnu halaqnakum “We created you” as evidence 
that Allah asks the people “Have you seen what comes out of the 
womb?” Since the first part of the statement is formulated as a de- 
clarative statement, the second part; i.e., the restatement, must be 
formulated differently or else the same sentence will repeat itself 
(*nahnu halagnäkum [...] °a-fa-ra’aytum mā tumnüna nahnu halaqnahu 
“We created you... Have you seen what comes out of the womb? We 
created it”). To prevent this repetition, verse 59 is formulated as a 
rhetorical question. 


Conclusion 


Although the term “rhetorical question” is a familiar one, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to pinpoint rhetorical questions in discourse. 


5 Mann and Thompson, “Relational Propositions in Discourse”, p. 64. 
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Rhetorical questions in Arabic have not been explored in detail. 
Fundamental works of grammar (both MSA and CA) only present a 
few examples that are not particularly informative as to the nature 
of rhetorical questions in Arabic. Badarneh’s pioneering research 
also raises the question of whether all the rhetorical questions he 
analyzed are indeed rhetorical questions. The pragmatics of the 
questions as presented by Arab grammarians and rhetoricians are 
valid for all types of questions, not just for rhetorical questions. 
Thus, it is difficult to understand which pragmatics specifics rhe- 
torical questions in Arabic and in the Qur’an in particular. 

The goal of this article was to shed light on two fundamental 
premises regarding rhetorical questions as formulated by scholars. 
The first premise is that a rhetorical question is a question that in- 
quires about an effect with no answer expected because the answer 
is already known. However, how does the addressee know the an- 
swer? The analysis here suggested that the interpretation of rhe- 
torical questions depends on a set of parameters. One key parame- 
ter involves providing information before, after or even in the 
question itself. One example was to provide an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the hypocrites, which leaves no doubt as to their character. 
Alternatively, a rhetorical question can be identified from the ex- 
tra-linguistic context such as logic or social background. Thus, a 
question such as “Are the blind equal to those who see?” can be 
termed rhetorical based on the assumption that both the speaker 
and the hearer know that seeing and blindness are opposites. 

The second premise is that rhetorical questions are a type of 
indirect speech act designed to cajole, convince, affirm, denounce 
or to express wonder or irony. It was shown here, however, that the 
relationship between the rhetorical question and the utterances 
which precede or follow it define an utterance as rhetorical, not 
the question itself. This was discussed in light of concepts and 
methods drawn from Relative Theory and Rhetorical Structure 
Theory (RST), which both explain how text works, and how dis- 
course is organized. 

If a rhetorical question is labelled x and the sentence that pre- 
cedes/follows it is y, we can say that they are organized in this way 
because x adds information to y; in other words, part of the text 
has a role, a function to play, with respect to the other parts of the 
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text. When combining these parts, various relations can be in- 
ferred such as justification, elimination, thesis-antithesis, conces- 
sion, evidence and restatement. 
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